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"  Benigne  he  was  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient." 

"  Done  !"  said  Gerald  Townshend,  as  he  threw  down 
hjp  Latin  lexicon.  "  Now  for  the  cricket-ground  !  I 
hear  Harvey's  whistle." 

"  Gather  up  your  books  and  put  them  away  before 
you  go,"  said  Mrs.  Townshend,  quietly. 

"  Me  help  'ou,  Jerry,"  and  a  child  slipped  down  from 
her  place  on>her  papa's  knee,  and  came  running  forward. 

The  cloud  which  had  risen  to  Gerald's  brow  at  once 
disappeared  before  his  little  sister's  sunny  face.  Eight 
heartily  they  set  to  work,  and  in  less  than  live  minutes 
loose  papers  were  gathered  up  and  put  into  the  desk, 
books  piled  in  order  upon  the  shelves,  and  the  table 
cleared.  Then  three  liigh  jumps,  and  a  kiss  on  each 
cheek  to  his  little  helpmate ;  bo-peep  behind  the  parlour 
door  to  baby;  and  away  went  Gerald  in  great  good 
humour. 


10  SELF   GOVERNMENT. 

With  all  his  faults,  no  one  could  help  loving  Gerald 
Townshend.  "When  quite  a  little  boy,  he  had  been  sent 
home  from  India,  to  the  care  of  his  good  old  grand- 
mother. At  her  death,  he  went  to  school — a  school,  as 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  where  the  education  of  the 
heart  was  considered  less  important  than  the  education 
of  the  head.  "When  Major  and  Mrs.  Townshend  re- 
turned to  England,  they  found  their  son,  after  seven 
years'  separation,  a  wild  thoughtless  boy  of  twelve, 
advanced  rather  beyond  his  years  in  Lathi  and  Greek, 
but  who  had  yet  to  learn  the  a  b  c  of  that  very^.  diffi- 
cult but  most  necessary  of  lessons — self-government. 
Much  that  was  wrong  had  been  unlearned  in  two.  years 
of  patient  parental  training,  but  Gerald  had  much,  very 
much  to  learn  yet.     Who  has  not  ] 

Major  Townshend  had  faithfully  served  his  country 
in  India  for  four-and-twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  ordered  home. 
Quiet  was  necessary  for  his  recovery,  and  he  went 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  live  at  the  Grange,  an  old- 
fashioned  mansion  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his 
native  town  of  Milesborough,  and  to  wlrich  the  death 
of  a  distant  cousin  a  year  or  two  before  had  left  him 
heir.  A  pleasant  residence  it  was,  that  old  white  house, 
with  its  broad,  overhanging  eaves,  its  rich  green  lawn 
in  front,  and  its  long  straight  avenue  of  horse-chestnut 
trees.  To  the  right  was  a  dark  shrubbery  sloping  to 
the  river,  and  beyond  was  a  pretty  English  village  with 
its  church  and  rectory  looking  down  upon  it  from  the 
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hill.  From  the  parlour  window,  in  the  western  gable, 
might  be  traced  the  windings  of  the  river  through  a 
rich  valley  dotted  with  white  farm-houses,  and  shut  in 
on  one  side  by  a  semicircle  of  hills,  here  wooded  to 
the  top,  and  there  jutting  their  rugged,  ragged  peaks 
straight  up  into  the  sky,  with  just  a  peep  through  the 
trees  of  the  old  town  of  Milesborough  with  the  setting 
sun  righting  up  the  top  of  the  cathedral  spire.  Mrs. 
Townshend  often  wondered  that  the  late  proprietor  had 
never  lived  at  the  Grange. 

Major  Townshend,  or  the  Squire,  as  he  was  now 
called,"  though  retired  from  active  service,  was  not  a 
man  who  could  long  afford  to  be  idle.  Life,  he  felt, 
was  too  short  and  too  momentous  to  be  trifled  away ; 
the  improvement  of  his  tenantry  was  a  trust  too  im- 
portant to  be  neglected.  To  do  good  to  his  fellow-men, 
was  at  once  his  duty  and  his  delight  j  and  with  return- 
ing health  came  various  plans  of  usefulness,  liberally 
devised  and  as  liberally  carried  out.  By  the  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  was  soon  looked  up  to  as  a 
friend :  working-men  came  to  him  in  their  difficulties, 
sure  of  ever  rinding  in  him  a  patient  ear  and  valuable 
counsel ;  and  old  women  in  the  village  would  nod  their 
heads,  and  remark  to  one  another  with  a  smile,  that 
they  were  "  good  times  since  the  new  Squire  came." 

One  with  her  husband  in  heart,  Mrs.  Townshend 
was  also  one  with  him  in  his  labours  of  love.  It  was, 
therefore,  natural  that  their  children  should  be  brought 
up  to  count  it  a  privilege  to  work  for  others.     Gerald 
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was  old  enough,  if  he  had  thought  much  about  it,  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Even  little  Carry  had 
come  to  look  upon  it  as  her  greatest  reward  for  good 
behaviour,  to  be  allowed  to  help  nurse  to  cany  a  pot  of 
jelly  to  some  poor  sick  child,  or  a  basin  of  soup  to  some 
bed-ridden  cottager. 

The  grammar  school  of  Milesborough,  where  Major 
Townshend  had  himself  been  educated,  had  lost  none 
of  its  well-earned  reputation  in  more  than  thirty  years. 
Gerald  was,  accordingly,  enrolled  as  a  pupil;  and  very 
soon,  for  he  was  both  clever  and  ambitious,  he  mounted 
to  the  head.  But  perhaps  it  was  his  love  of  play 
rather  than  Ins  diligence  in  lessons  that  made  him  a 
universal  favourite  with  his  school-fellows.  They  all 
liked  him  ;  many  of  them  thought  there  was  no  fun  in 
a  cricket-match,  if  Gerald  Townshend  did  not  play. 

His  friend  Arthur  Harvey  was  now  waiting  for  him 
in  the  avenue.  Together  they  jumped  the  stile,  and 
took  the  footpath  to  Milesborough.  A  party  of  boys 
met  them  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

"  Why  !  what  a  time  you  have  been  !  "What  has 
kept  you  I"  said  one. 

"  We  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  said  another. 
"  We  said  we  would  not  play  till  you  came.  The 
second  form  will  be  quite  impatient." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  are  impatient.  Well,  come  on 
now;"  and  taking  the  lead,  Gerald  ran  quickly  down 
the  green  close,  and  crossed  the  road  to  the  cricket- 
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ground.  It  was  a  field  two  or  three  acres  square,  and 
enclosed  on  the  side  facing  the  road  by  a  high  iron- 
railing.  In  the  centre  stood  the  school-house,  a  large 
classic-looking  building.  Wickets  were  already  set  up, 
and  boys  standing,  jacketless,  bat  in  hand,  before  them. 

"  Seven  of  the  first  form  against  seven  of  the 
second  !"  cried  Gerald.  "  Are  you  ready  1  Stay — we 
are  only  six  on  this  side.  "What  do  you  say  to  asking 
the  new  fellow  to  join  V 

"  As  you  please,  captain." 

"  Agreed  !  agreed  !" 

Alone  in  a  corner,  just  within  the  gate,  stood  a  boy 
whose  lessons  Gerald  had  marked  that  afternoon.  He 
now  went  up  to  him. 

"  Should  you  like  to  play  1 " 

"  Yes,  very  much,  thank  you  j — but  the  others — they 
might  not  like  it." 

"  Never  fear,  come  along  with  me.  Here,  take  my 
bat  j  we  have  the  first  innings." 

It  was  an  offer  repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  made, 
for  at  the  very  first  bowl  the  new  batter  went  "  out." 
The  colour  mounted  to  his  cheeks  as  an  expression  of 
impatience  burst  from  Gerald's  lips.  That  first  mistake 
lost  the  game  too,  for  the  second  form  --was  still  "  in," 
when  at  nine  o'clock  the  janitor  appeared  to  clear  the 
grounds  and  lock  the  gate.  Arthur  Harvey  and  the 
rest  of  the  boys  separated  for  their  different  homes  in 
town,  and  Gerald  and  the  new-comer  found  themselves 
walking  out  in  the  same  direction  towards  theirs. 
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They  were  silent  for  a  long  time.  At  last  the 
stranger  spoke. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed ;  I  wish  I  had  not  tried  to 
play. 

"  So  you  are  not  used  to  cricketing  V* 

"0  yes,  quite;  but — ;"  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  cast 
his  eyes  down  to  the  ground. 

"Well,  never  mind;  you  will  do  better  another 
time,"  said  Gerald,  encouragingly.  "  How  far  do  you 
go*" 

"  Just  here ;  that  is  our  house.  Thank  you.  Good- 
night." 

Gerald  took  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and 
shook  it;  not  very  cordially,  however,  for  there  was 
something  mysterious  about  his  new  friend  that  was 
rather  annoying  to  his  own  impulsive  nature.  All  the 
way  up  the  avenue  he  kept  turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  few  words  of  conversation  they  had  had  together. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  came  out  as  he 
threw  open  the  parlour  door. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  queer  fellow,  after  all ! " 

"Who  is  a  queer  fellow1?  what  are  you  speaking 
about]" 

"  About  a  new  boy  who  has  come  to  school,  mamma. 
His  name  is  Philip  Harcourt — at  least  he  answered  to 
that  when  the  numbers  were  called.  I  can't  make 
him  out  at  all." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  make 
him  out  all  at  once.     The  best  people  are  not  always 
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the  most  easily  understood.  Have  a  little  patience, 
and  you  will  know  him  better  by-and-by.  Will  you 
hold  this  skein  of  silk  whilst  I  wind  it  ?" 

"What!  the  skein  that  Carry  got  hold  of  and  en- 
tangled so?  You  will  never  get  that  unravelled 
to-night,  mamma." 

"  0  yes,  Gerald  j  it  will  be  a  good  lesson  of  patience 
for  both  you  and  me." 

"  Patience !"  and  Gerald  laughed  a  little  satirical 
laugh.  "  Patience  is  not  in  me,  mamma ;  and,  what  is 
more,  it  will  never  be  put  into  me.  I  suppose  you 
were  born  with  it?" 

Mrs.  Townshend  smiled. 

"  Patience  is  not  any  more  natural  to  me  than  it  is 
to  you,  Gerald,  though  you  seem  to  think  so.  I  have 
required  many  a  hard  lesson  to  teach  me  the  very 
little  I  may  have  learned  of  it." 

"  How,  mamma?     Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  You  know  I  lost  my  mother  when  I  was  a  very 
little  girl,  Gerald?" 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know — when  you  were  just  about 
Carry's  age.     Well" 

"Well,  after  that  I  was  allowed  to  grow  up  very 
much  as  I  liked.  My  father  was  busy  -all  day  long, 
and  in  the  evening  he  indulged  me  in  every  possible 
way.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  tried  to  bring  me  up 
in  the  fear  of  God  j  but  I  had  no  one  to  tell  me  of  my 
faults,  or  help  me  to  correct  them;  and,  like  you,  I 
was  very  impatient." 
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"  Never  so  impatient  as  I  am,  mamma.     But  do  go  on." 

"To  cure  me  of  my  impatience,"  continued  Mrs. 
Townshend,  "  first  came  my  father's  long  illness." 

"Was  he  very  long  ill,  mamma]" 

"  For  four  years  before  he  died  he  was  confined  to 
bed  day  and  night,  and  could  move  neither  hand  nor 
foot.  I  had  to  attend  upon  him  then,  and  I  was  quite 
a  young  girl  at  the  time.  Then  illness  made  him  irri- 
table, and  we  became  poor,  and  Ins  relatives  turned 
against  us — I  am  glad  to  think  that  he  never  knew 
how  very  unkindly  they  treated  both  him  and  me.  I 
afterwards  went  out  to  an  uncle  in  India,  and  met  your 
papa  there." 

"  And  your  father's  relatives,  mamma  ;  what  became 
of  them  T 

"They  never  prospered,  Gerald.  About  two  years 
after  my  father's  death,  the  riches  in  which  they 
prided  themselves,  and  winch  they  had  gained  partly 
by  ruining  us,  suddenly  took  wings  and  flew  away. 
Only  one  of  my  cousins  is  alive  now,  and  she  is  in 
America." 

"  And  you  had  more  to  teach  you  patience  after- 
wards, mamma]" 

"  Yes,  Gerald,  much  more — much  from  which  I 
would  gladly  save  my  son,  by  teaching  him  to  check 
his  own  impatience  now.  But,  see!  our  wonderful 
task  is  accomplished — here  is  my  ball  complete !" 

"  Well !  who  would  have  thought  it]  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  have  taken  two  hours  at  least." 
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"  Mamma,"  said  Gerald,  after  a  long  pause,  and  lie 
went  up  close  to  her  side,  and  spoke  very  low — 
"  mamma,  I  know  what  your  lesson  of  patience  is 
now." 

"What,  Gerald  1" 

"  Bearing  with  me,  mamma,  and  trying  to  teach  me 
patience.  I  fear  it  will  be  very  long  before  I  ever 
learn  j  but  I  will  try,  mamma ;  I  will  pray  to  God  to 
help  me." 

It  was  dark,  and  Gerald  could  not  see  the  tears  of 
happiness  that  started  to  his  mother's  eyes;  but  he 
could  feel  the  warm  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  her  soft 
kiss  upon  his  cheek. 


c 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  Only,  since  our  souls  will  shrink 
At  the  touch  of  natural  grief, 
When  our  earthly  lov'd  ones  sink, 

Lend  us,  Lord,  thy  sure  relief; — 
Patient  hearts,  their  pain  to  see, 
And  thy  grace,  to  follow  thee." 


"  Good-bye,  Tom." 

"  Good-bye,  Mary.  Keep  up  your  heart !  I'll  take 
cure  of  mother  and  the  geraniums.     There ! " 

The  young  girl  took  her  little  bundle  out  of  her 
brother's  hand;  then  a  parting  kiss;  next  minute  he 
had  disappeared  round  the  corner,  and  she  was  left 
alone. 

An  hour  before,  Mary  Brown  had  stood  by  the 
window  of  their  humble  home,  and  put  her  hand  across 
her  eyes  to  think.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  she  had 
been  very  busy  all  that  day.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  little  attic-room  that  was  parlour, 
bed-room,  kitchen — all  in  one.  The  floor  had  been 
newly  washed  and  sanded ;  the  chairs  and  tables  shone 
like  mirrors;  everything  in  the  corner  cupboard  was 
arranged  in  the  most  perfect  order;  a  bright  fire  blazed 
upon  the  cleanly  swept  hearth;  and  on  it  was  the 
kettle  already  boiling  for  tea.  Mary's  little  brothers 
and  sisters  were  all  washed  and  undressed,  waiting  to 
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be  put  to  bed;  her  own  little  bundle,  containing  a 
change  of  linen,  a  Sunday  gown,  and  the  Bible  which 
she  had  got  as  a  reward  at  the  Sunday-school,  was  tied 
up,  and  she  herself,  bonneted  and  shawled,  was  quite 
ready  for  her  departure :  all  was  silent,  save  the  old 
eight-day  clock — the  only  handsome  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  apartment — which  seemed  to  count  the  seconds 
till  its  mistress  would  return,  when  Mary  should  have 
to  take  leave  of  all  she  loved,  and  go ! 

But,  once  more,  the  poor  washerwoman  gathered 
her  children  round  her,  and,  kneeling  down,  committed 
them  anew  to  the  "  Father  of  the  fatherless."  Her 
voice  broke  down  as  she  prayed  that  God  would  bless 
and  keep  her  eldest  child,  now  about  to  go  forth  from 
her  into  the  world — would  watch  over  them  all  when 
they  were  separated  one  from  another — would  grant 
them  many  happy  meetings  here  below — and  would  at 
last  bring  them,  a  united  family,  to  those  heavenly 
mansions  whither  he  who  had  been  the  joy  and  the 
head  of  their  home  on  earth  had  already  gone  before 
them. 

Mary  Brown  did  not  trust  herself  to  look  back  after 
the  last  tearful  parting,  but  walked  silently  by  her 
brother's  side  until  they  reached  the  house  to  which 
she  was  going.  Her  heart  beat  very  fast  as  she  lifted 
the  large  brass  knocker,  to  let  it  fall  so  quietly,  that, 
after  waiting  more  than  five  minutes,  she  had  to  try 
again  a  little  louder.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
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"  Good  evening,  Mary.  You  are  in  good  time.  Come 
into  the  kitchen — this  way.  Mamma  will  come  by- 
and-by,  and  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do." 

The  pleasant  smile  and  kind  tones  were  reassuring, 
and  Mary  found  it  possible  to  draw  a  long  breath  when 
she  had  got  fairly  installed  in  her  own  domain,  and 
had  leisure  to  look  about  her.  Naturally,  her  thoughts 
turned  to  her  future  work.  "  There  '11  be  them  tables 
to  be  always  nice,  and  the  tin-covers  to  clean,  and  them 
brass  candlesticks  to  keep  bright;  and,  O  how  the 
grate  is  shiny !  Well,  it's  a  good  thing,  as  mother  says, 
to  have  plenty  to  do;  I  shan't  have  much  time  to 
weary."  .\  sound  in  the  passage  startled  her  from  her 
soliloquy.  It  was  only  a  pair  of  little  feet,  however, 
pattering  along;  and  presently  the  kitchen  door  was 
pushed  a  little  way  open,  and  a  fair,  curly  head  peeped 
in.  It  disappeared  again  as  Mary  turned  round  to 
look;  then  in  and  out  it  came  and  went,  each  time 
showing  itself  a  little  and  a  little  longer,  until  at  last 
in  came  the  owner — a  little  boy  of  about  two  or  three 
years  of  age.  Then  off  he  scampered  again,  coming 
back  by-and-by  holding  by  the  skirt  of  his  mamma's 
gown,  from  behind  which  he  peeped  out  every  half 
minute,  while  Mary  was  getting  her  orders  for  the 
night,  in  shyness  that  was  half  reality,  half  sham. 

"  Well,  mamma,  how  do  you  think  she  will  do  1 " 
a.-ked  Lucy,  next  morning  after  the  breakfast-things 
had  been  removed. 

"  It  is  rather  too  soon  to  give  an  opinion,"  replied 
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Mrs.  Harcourt,  cautiously.  "  She  looks  clean  and  tidy, 
and  seems  very  bidable." 

"  Is  that  to  be  our  new  servant,  mamma  %  She  is 
very  little, — not  half  as  big  as  Lucy." 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  very  good  boy,  Willy,  and  try- 
to  give  her  as  little  trouble  as  you  can.  Sister  is  going 
to  be  your  nurse  now,  you  know." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  want  my  own  dear  nurse  back,  and 
Hannah.  Why  did  you  send  them  away  to  make 
them  cry,  mamma  %  And  I  want  to  go  home  and  play 
with  Georgy  and  Amy.  I  don't  like  this  little  house 
at  all.  When  do  you  think  papa  will  come  to  take  us 
home  again,  mamma  1 " 

"  Come  up  stairs,  Willy,  and  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing nice  to  do  for  me." 

Once  in  her  own  room,  and  having  found  some 
simple  occupation  for  her  little  brother,  Lucy  Harcourt 
could  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  give  vent  to  her  grief. 
The  child's  simple  questionings  had  torn  open  afresh 
the  wound  which  time  and  variety  of  scene  and  occu- 
pation had  done  much  to  heal.  Bright  before  her  rose 
the  vision  of  their  happy  family  circle,  six  months  ago 
unbroken;  then  that  terrible  fever,  when  first  her 
favourite  brother,  and  then  her  little  sister,  were  taken ; 
then  her  own  fearful  sleep  of  delirium,  from  which  she 
had  awaked  at  last  only  to  find  herself  fatherless. 
Other  trials  had  followed, — the  giving  away  of  little 
clothes,  and  the  cherishing  of  children's  books  and 
playthings;  the  looking  over  of  manuscript  sermons, 
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every  word  of  which,  as  she  read,  seemed  to  come  full 
from  the  voice  which  she  must  hear  no  more  j  the  parting 
with  old  and  faithful  servants,  her  own  Sunday-scholars, 
and  the  poor  people  among  whom  she  had  been  born, 
and  who  had  looked  upon  her  almost  as  their  own  \  last 
of  all,  the  tearing  of  herself  away  from  that  quiet  rec- 
tory, and  the  old  church  in  which  she  had  so  often 
worshipped,  and  beneath  whose  aisles  so  much  precious 
dust  was  now  sleeping  till  the  resurrection. 

How  long  Lucy  might  have  indulged  her  grief,  had 
not  a  gentle  tap  come  to  her  bed-room  door,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  She  rose  hastily,  dried  her  eyes,  arranged 
her  dishevelled  hair,  and  went  to  open  it. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  what  is  there  to  be  for  din- 
ner?" 

Down  came  Lucy's  thoughts  in  a  moment  to  the 
every-day  questions  of  "  What  shall  we  eat  1"  and  "What 
shall  we  drink]"  Rather  contemptible  they  appeared 
just  then  to  her  imagination ;  but  her  good  sense  told 
her  that  they  must  be  attended  to. 

"I  will  go  and  ask  mamma,  and  let  you  know 
directly,  Mary." 

It  was  a  very  simple  bill  of  fare ;  but,  simple  as  it 
was,  it  was  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  little 
maid.  Mary  had  been  well  trained  to  order  and  clean- 
liness in  her  mother's  house,  but  her  cooking  powers 
had  yet  to  be  developed.  It  grieved  her  that  her  mis- 
tress's white  hands  should  have  to  do  work,  for  which, 
in  her  simple  eyes,  they  were  never  made. 
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"  Never  mind,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  smilingly. 
"  '  Can  do  is  easily  carried,'  as  my  motlier  used  to  tell 
us.  Look  how  I  do,  and  you  will  know  again  another 
time." 

And  Mary  did  look,  and  look  attentively;  and  after- 
experience  showed  that  the  lesson  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  her. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  in  to  town  with  me,  as  I  have 
some  business  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  her  daugh- 
ter that  afternoon. 

"Yes,  mamma;"  and  Lucy  went  to  put  on  her 
bonnet. 

The  walk  to  Milesborough  was  hot  and  dusty,  for 
neither  Mrs.  Harcourt  nor  her  daughter  had  as  yet 
found  out  the  footpath.  Then  followed  a  long  and 
fruitless  search  after  a  place  wliich  nobody  seemed  to 
know.  They  were  just  about  to  give  it  up  in  despair, 
when  Lucy  resolved  to  ask  a  gentleman  whom  she  saw 
coming  forward,  and  who  had  offered  them  a  seat  in  the 
village  church  the  Sunday  before. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  where  Mr.  Harvey  the  banker 
lives  ?" 

"  Most  certainly ;  it  is  not  five  minutes'  walk  from 
here.  I  am  going  in  that  direction  now-  and  shall  be 
happy  to  conduct  you."  And  so  saying,  Major  Towns- 
hend  led  the  way  through  a  network  of  streets  and 
court-yards  to  Mr.  Harvey's  office. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  daughter  thanked  him  as  he 
parted  from  them  at  the  door.     They  met  again,  about 
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an  hour  later,  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  of  the  grammar 
school.  It  was  a  visiting-day,  and  Major  Townshend 
had  gone  to  see  how  his  son  was  getting  on.  He  found 
him,  as  usual,  at  the  head  of  the  class.  Seated  next  to 
him  was  the  new  pupil,  Philip  Harcourt. 

"  Who  do  you  think  has  come  to  be  our  nearest 
neighbour'?"  asked  Major  Townshend,  on  his  return 
home. 

"  I  don't  know ;  you  told  me  the  Cottage  had  been 
taken?" 

"  Yes,  and  by  the  widow  of  my  old  friend,  John 
Harcourt." 

"  Is  it  possible  ]  John  Harcourt,  about  whom  you 
have  so  often  told  me  1 " 

"  The  very  same.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Harcourt  came  up 
to  me  in  Milesborough  this  afternoon ;  and  I  have  just 
learned  who  they  are  from  Mr.  Harvey.  Mrs.  Har- 
court is  a  remarkably  interesting-looking  woman." 

"  Harcourt ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Townshend,  slowly. 
"  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  that  is  the  name  of  the  boy 
of  whom  Gerald  spoke  to  me  one  evening  lately." 

Just  at  that  moment  in  came  Gerald  with  his  books. 

"  I  overheard  what  you  were  saying,  mamma.  Do 
you  know,  I  am  beginning  to  make  Mm  out  a  little." 

"  Indeed !  and  you  don't  think  him  so  very  '  queer,' 
after  all,  perhaps  1 " 

"  Well,  not  exactly  '  queer ; '  clever  enough  too,  but 
very  tiresome.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  a  friend 
of  him,  that's  one  thing  clear." 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Gerald,  if  he  is  like  his  father. 
He  and  I  were  very  great  friends  indeed.  We  lost  sight 
of  each  other  after  he  married  and  I  went  abroad  \  but 
to  this  day  I  cannot  look  back  upon  the  noble,  upright 
character  of  my  friend  John  Harcourt  without  the 
highest  admiration." 

"  So  you  knew  his  father,  papa  %  That  may  make  a 
difference.  I  will  tiy  him  again ;  but  he  is  so  provok- 
ingly  slow." 

Gerald  was  not  the  only  person  who  thought  Philip 
Harcourt  slow.  Indeed,  he  knew  it  very  well  himself; 
but  this  knowledge,  added  to  a  sincere  anxiety  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  and  be  a  comfort  to  Ms  widowed 
mother,  only  stirred  him  up  to  greater  diligence  and 
perseverance.  He  felt  that  his  own  success  in  life,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  yoimger  brother,  would  depend  very- 
much  upon  his  own  exertions.  A  situation  had  been 
offered  to  him  in  his  uncle's  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don, as  soon  as  he  should  be  sixteen.  His  own  wishes, 
however,  pointed  in  another  direction.  The  Church,  in 
which  his  father  had  been  a  faithful  and  honoured 
minister,  was  the  profession  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
He  had  heard  that  father  on  his  deathbed  thank  God 
for  haying  called  him  to  the  ministry ;  and  lie  had  then 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

"  But  it  is  no  use  thinking  of  it,  Lucy,"  he  said  to 
his  sister,  whom  alone,  in  this  particular,  he  admitted  to 
his  confidence.  "  You  know  mamma  could  never  afford 
to  give  me  a  college  education." 
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"  We  wall  wait,  and  hope,  and  trust,"  was  her  cheer- 
ful reply.     "  I  think  it  will  come  some  day." 

Philip  Harcourt  was  only  one  year  older  than  Gerald 
Townshend,  but  a  natural  quiet  thoughtfulness  of  dis- 
position, and  his  father's  dying  charge  to  him  as  his 
eldest  son,  had  made  him  feel  something  of  a  man, 
while  Gerald  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  boy. 
In  spite  of  difference  of  temperament,  however,  and 
Gerald's  presentiment  to  the  contrary,  the  two  boys 
drew  instinctively  together.  Their  friendship  proved  of 
mutual  benefit.  Gerald's  natural  quick-sightedness  had 
gradually  the  effect  of  sharpening  his  companion's  per- 
ceptions; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Philip's  steadiness 
of  character  acted  as  a  useful  check  upon  Gerald's 
impetuosity.  Major  Townshend,  who  had  at  first  looked 
favourably  upon  Philip  for  his  father's  sake,  soon  learned 
to  value  him  for  his  own.  Gerald,  he  felt,  wTas  always 
safe  wrhen  in  Philip's  company. 

The  intimacy  did  not  end  with  the  two  boys.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Townshend  called  on  the  widow  of  her 
husband's  friend.  An  acquaintanceship  in  a  quiet 
country  village  between  two  families  in  the  highest 
respects  like-minded,  naturally  ripened  into  friendship ; 
and  before  two  or  three  months  had  passed  away,  there 
had  come  to  be  almost  daily  intercourse  between  the 
Cottage  and  the  Grange. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  I  a8k  Thee  for  a  thoughtful  love, 
Through  constant  watching  wise; 
0  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles, 
And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes; 
And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself, 
To  soothe  and  sympathize." 

"  Has  not  the  post  come  yet1? "  asked  Major  Townshend 
one  morning  about  the  end  of  August.  "  I  wrote  and 
asked  George  Maitland  to  come  down  and  have  a  week's 
shooting.  I  cannot  think  why  he  has  not  answered  my 
note." 

"There  is  Johnny  Gray  at  the  door,  papa,"  cried 
little  Carry,  as  she  ran  away  to  get  the  bag. 

"Thank  you,  Carry,"  said  her  mamma,  taking  out 
the  key.  "Tell  papa  there  is  no  letter  for  him,  but 
there  is  one  for  me  from  Mrs.  Maitland.  What  do  you 
think  1 "  said  Mrs.  Townshend,  turning  to  her  husband ; 
"George  is  ordered  out  again,  and  they  are  to  sail  on 
the  4th  from  Southampton.  They  are  to  take  the  two 
youngest  children  with  them ;  and  Mildred  and  Eleanor 
are  to  go  to  school." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  were  old  and  valued  friends 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  Townshend's.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  now  to  come  to  the  Grange,  so  Major 
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and  Mrs.  Townshend  resolved  to  go  up  to  London  to 
see  them  before  they  sailed. 

"  You  will  be  kind  to  Carry  and  baby,  and  keep  out 
of  scrapes  yourself,  Gerald,  I  hope,"  were  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend's  last  words  to  her  son  from  the  railway  carriage 
at  Milesborough. 

"  0  yes,  mamma ;  never  fear !  You  and  papa  will 
see  when  you  come  home  how  well  we  have  got  on 
without  you — not  but  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  you  home  again,  dear  mamma." 

It  was  a  half-holiday,  and  Arthur  Harvey  had  gone 
to  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  country,  so  Gerald  walked 
straight  out  to  the  Cottage. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come  with  you  to-day,"  said 
Philip,  in  reply  to  his  friend's  invitation  to  go  for  a 
Walk.  "I  must  stay  at  home,  and  write  letters  for 
mamma." 

"  How  tiresome !  and  there  I  have  nobody  to  go  with 
me,  and  papa  and  mamma  are  away.  Where  is  Lucy  1 
why  can't  she  write  the  letters  ] " 

"  Lucy  is  gone  to  Milesborough,  and  will  not  be 
back  before  post  hour.  Excuse  me,  Gerald,  but  I  must 
not  stay  longer  with  you  now.  Mamma  is  waiting  for 
me." 

"  Fudge ! "  said  Gerald,  loud  enough  for  his  friend  to 
hear  as  he  turned  away.  "  Some  people  are  of  mighty 
importance,  forsooth  !  Hallo,  Bill ! "  hailing  a  boy  in 
fustian  jacket  who  was  passing  along  the  road ;  "  where 
are  you  going  1 " 
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"  Up  to  Maylands,  help  Farmer  Jones  build  his 
stacks.     Aint  ye  a-coming  1 " 

Gerald  knew  very  well  that  his  papa  never  wished 
him  to  go  to  Maylands,  where  he  could  learn  no  good 
from  Farmer  Jones'  ill-mannered  son. 

"  But,  then,  Arthur  is  away,  and  Philip  either  can't 
of  won't  come.  I  am  sure  papa  would  not  be  angry,  if 
he  knew  I  had  nobody  to  play  with." 

Still  Gerald  hesitated. 

"  Ye  aint  allowed  to  go  up  there  1  Ned  Jones  says 
ye're  kept  in  like  a  perfect  baby;  can't  be  trusted  out 
of  their  sight  a  minute." 

"I  may  go  where  I  please,"  said  Gerald,  indignantly; 
"and  that  both  Ned  Jones  and  you  shall  see." 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Gerald  to  persuade  himself 
that,  having  made  this  defiant  speech,  it  would  never 
do  to  turn  back,  so  he  walked  on  briskly  by  Bill  Jacobs' 
side.  Mrs.  Jones  was  feeding  her  poultry  when  the  two 
boys  crossed  the  farm-yard. 

"  Good  day,  Master  Townshend.  Proud  to  see  you 
at  Maylands.  Do  walk  in,  sir,  and  have  a  glass  of  cider. 
Sally,  go  and  tell  your  father  that  the  young  Squire's 
here." 

It  was  flattering  to  Gerald  to  hear  himself  spoken  of 
as  the  young  Squire,  and  to  meet  with  the  marked 
attention  which  Farmer  Jones  and  his  wife  paid  him. 
Then  little  Sally,  who  was  really  a  nice  child,  showed 
him  her  white  rabbits,  and  her  tame  hedgehog,  and  the 
young  turkeys,  which  perched  upon  her  shoulder  and 
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fed  out  of  her  hand.  By-and-by,  too,  as  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  drink  anything  stronger  than  water,  the 
cider  had  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  his  spirits,  and  he 
began  to  think  more  about  the  "  honour  "  which  he  was 
conferring  upon  Farmer  Jones,  than  about  his  papa's 
displeasure. 

"  A  busy  time  of  year  with  us  this,  young  master," 
remarked  the  farmer,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  stack- 
yard. "  We've  been  leading  night  and  day  since  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning." 

"  Sunday ! "  exclaimed  Gerald  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
not  unmingled  with  misgiving. 

"  Ay,  Sunday,"  replied  the  farmer  coolly.  "  'Twouldn't 
maybe  suit  some  people's  notions;  but  I'm  glad  to  say 
my  conscience  isn't  quite  so  strict.  Very  easy  for 
gentle  folks,  that  sit  all  week  with  their  hands  crossed, 
to  preach  about  keeping  the  Sabbath.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  'ud  become  of  me,  if  I  let  my  corn  stand  out,  and 
it  threatening  rain.  Here's  the  lads,  Master  Gerald, 
hard  at  work  ye  see !  "Won't  ye  mount,  sir  1  there's  a 
fine  view  from  the  top." 

"  Needn't  ask  him,  father,"  cried  Ned  Jones  from 
the  W  of  a  well  piled-up  cart,  from  which  he  was 
fork.  p  the  corn  to  Bill, — "  needn't  ask  him ;  he 
would  never  hear  the  end  of  it." 

"  He's  frightened,"  said  BilL  "  He  could  no  more 
climb  that  ladder  than  fly  !  " 

"  Can't  IT'  And  Gerald  ran  nimbly  up  the  steps. 
There  was  a  jump  at  the  top  to  the  spot  where  Bill 
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was  standing.  Gerald  made  a  spring,  and  reached  it; 
but  the  straw  at  the  edge  had  not  been  put  firmly 
down — it  gave  way  beneath  his  foot,  and  he  fell. 

Happily,  there  was  some  loose  straw  lying  upon  the 
ground  to  break  the  violence  of  the  fall,  otherwise  the 
consequences  might  have  been  serious.  As  it  was, 
Gerald  lay  stunned  for  a  few  minutes ;  then,  recovering 
himself,  he  tried  to  rise,  but  he  fell  back  again  with  a 
cry  of  pain, — "  0  my  foot ! "  Farmer  Jones,  whom 
Bill  Jacobs'  screams  had  brought  back  to  the  spot, 
took  Gerald  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  into  the 
house.  There  he  lay  while  Mrs.  Jones  washed  the  cuts 
upon  his  forehead,  ripped  off  his  stocking  and  bathed 
his  foot  with  vinegar,  little  Sally  standing  all  the  while 
with  trembling  hands  to  hold  the  basin.  Outside  the 
house  might  be  heard  the  farmer's  angry  tones,  and 
Ned's  unfeeling  answer, — "  'Twas  all  his  own  fault ;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  'Twas  all  his  own  fault !"  Conscience  spoke  it  more 
loudly  than  Ned  Jones.  Conscience,  whose  too  just 
stings  were  even  harder  to  bear  than  the  bodily  pain, 
acute  though  that  was  now.  Yes,  Gerald  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  little  if  it  had  not  been 
"  his  own  fault." 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Gerald  reached  the 
Grange,  stretched  out  full  length  on  the  back  seat  of 
Farmer  Jones'  gig.  The  servants  had  become  anxious 
when  dinner  hour  had  come  and  he  had  not  made  his 
appearance,  and  had  gone  in  all  directions  to  search  for 
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him.  He  had  been  at  the  Cottage  at  two  o'clock,  but 
after  that  hour  no  one  had  heard  or  seen  anything  of  him. 

Their  fears  increased  to  positive  alarm  when  Gerald 
was  now  lifted  out  of  the  gig  and  carried  into  the  house, 
his  head  bound  up  with  a  handkerchief. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Master  Gerald  1  Oh ! 
what  will  my  master  and  mistress  say  1  " 

"  Nothing,  nurse  ;  don't  be  alarmed.  I  have  had  a 
fall ;  but  I  am  not  very  much  hurt.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
better  before  papa  and  mamma  come  home ; " — but  a 
sudden  jerk  as  they  were  laying  him  down  on  the  sofa, 
made  Gerald  once  more  cry  out. 

"  It  can't  be  nothing  when  Master  Gerald  com- 
plains," said  nurse  to  herself.  "  I'll  send  for  the  doctor 
anyhow."  And  without  further  parley,  she  at  once 
despatched  Bennett  with  the  farmer's  gig  to  Miles- 
borough. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  from  home,  but  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Charles  Barnard,  came  in  his  place.  Without  inquiring 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  Gerald's  wounds.  Then,  having  care- 
fully examined  the  ankle,  he  pronounced  there  was  "  no 
fracture,  but  a  very  severe  sprain." 

"  You  must  go  to  bed  at  once,  Gerald,  and  not  get 
up  until  I  see  you  again." 

Then  after  applying  some  remedies  to  the  swollen 
ankle,  and  giving  orders  to  nurse  to  keep  Gerald  as 
quiet  as  possible,  Dr.  Barnard  went  away,  promising  to 
see  his  patient  soon  again. 
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Early  next  day  the  doctor  came.  Gerald  had  passed 
a  restless  night,  but  towards  morning  he  had  had  one 
or  two  snatches  of  sleep,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  he  had  been  the  night  before.  Dr.  Barnard  looked 
at  his  foot,  reported  it  to  be  going  on  favourably,  and 
wrote  out  a  prescription  for  a  lotion. 

"  And  now,  Gerald,"  he  said,  "  you  must  tell  me  how 
it  all  happened.'' 

Gerald's  face  turned  quite  crimson,  and  he  tried  to 
cover  it  with  the  bed-clothes.  After  some  minutes  he 
looked  up  again. 

"  Dr.  Barnard,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  rather  not 
tell  you.     I  fear  I  might  not  tell  you  all." 

"  Then  I  will  not  ask  you,  Gerald.  Right,  my  boy ; 
whatever  you  are,  always  be  sincere." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Gerald,  as  a  knock  came  to  the 

door. 

"  Gerald,  I  am  so  sorry  j  we  did  not  know  that  you 

were  ill — poor  boy  !  "     Then  suddenly  turning  round, 

Lucy  Harcourt  caught  sight  of  the  young  doctor,  who 

was  seated  on  a  chair  behind  the  door.     "  I  beg  your 

pardon  ;  I  thought  Gerald  was  alone." 

"  He  will  be  so  presently,  unless  you  are  kind 
enough  to  stay  for  a  little  with  him,"  said  Dr:  Barnard, 
taking  up  his  hat,  and  wishing  them  both  good  morn- 
ing. 

Lucy's  gentle  sympathy  did  more  than  Dr.  Barnard's 
outspoken  question, — it  drew  from  Gerald  a  frank  and 
full  confession  of  his  fault.  He  told  bis  story  plainly, 
c 
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passing  over  the  disappointment  of  Philip's  not  going 
with  him,  and  Bill  Jacobs'  provoking  taunts,  and  dwell- 
ing rather  upon  his  own  disobedience  to  his  father's 
express  wishes. 

"And,  O  Lucy!"  he  asked,  "how  am  I  to  meet 
papa  and  mamma  again  1  Do  you  think  they  will  be 
very  angry  1 " 

"  Meet  them  openly,  Gerald ;  do  not  try  to  hide  any- 
thing from  them ;  *  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  I  think 
they  will  be  very  thankful  that  you  were  not  killed. 
But  now  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  leave  you,  for  I  pro- 
mised to  go  to  see  a  poor  old  woman  this  morning. 
One  of  us  will  come  and  see  you  in  the  afternoon. 
Have  you  any  nice  book  to  read  1 " 

"  No ;  I  have  read  all  I  care  for." 

"  Then  I  will  bring  you  one  of  Philip's.  Good-bye  for 
the  present,  Gerald." 

Perhaps  my  young  reader  would  like  to  go  with 
Lucy  Harcourt  as  she  trips  lightly  along  on  her  errand 
of  love.  It  is  a  bright  September  morning,  with  just 
enough  of  fresh  mountain  breeze  to  make  it  pleasant, 
and  blow  Lucy's  curls  all  outside  her  bonnet.  Some- 
times she  stops  for  a  second  as  a  large  fish  leaps  in  the 
river  by  her  side ;  then  she  turns  to  admire  the  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  hills,  and  her  beaming  eye  tehs 
that  there  is  sunshine  within  as  well  as  all  around  her; 
for  though  heavy  trial  has  saddened  her  young  spirit, 
Lucy's  natural  temperament  is  cheerfuL  Turning  to 
the  right,  she  follows  a  footpath  up  the  glen  till  it  ends 
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somewhat  abruptly  in  front  of  a  poor  cottage,  with  one 
broken  window  patched  with  brown  paper  and  rags. 
She  knocks  at  the  door ;  a  voice  answers  from  within ; 
and  she  lifts  the  latch  and  enters. 

"  Good  morning,  Matty.  How  do  you  feel  to-day  1 
better,  I  hope  %  " 

"  Thank  ye,  miss ;  but  I'm  very  bad.  Ye're  the 
young  lady  that  comes  sometimes — aint  ye  1  Where 
are  ye  V1 

"  Here ;"  and  Lucy  comes  forward,  and  takes  the  old 
blind  woman's  hand  in  hers.  "  Now,  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  to-day  1  how  is  your  head  1 " 

"  Oh  !  veiy  bad.  I  fancy  I  was  ill  last  night ;  I  had 
just  got  laid  down  when  my  senses  went,  and  'twasn't 
with  sleep  neither.  Nell  Smith  has  never  come  this 
morning.  I  tried  to  make  a  cup  of  tea  for  myself,  but 
I  was  afeared  of  setting  myself  on  fire." 

"  Poor  thing  !  and  you  have  had  no  breakfast  ]  Stay 
— I  will  see  what  I  can  do;"  and,  turning  up  her 
sleeves  and  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  Lucy  kneels  down 
before  the  hearth. 

It  is  long  before  the  damp  wood  will  light  at  all,  and 
longer  still  before  it  will  burn  up  brightly,  for  Lucy  is 
not  used  to  work  like  tins.  But  it  is  wonderful  what 
patience  and  a  hearty  will  can  effect ;  and  at  last  it  is 
accomplished.  Then  Lucy  quietly  fills  the  little  kettle 
at  the  clear  spring  behind  the  house,  and  puts  it  on  the 
fire  which  she  has  just  made.  In  the  cupboard  is  a 
small  parcel  of  tea,  and  a  wooden  bowl  with  some  sugar 
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in  it.  On  a  table  near  the  window  is  a  saucer  with  a 
very  little  milk  j  and  a  cracked  teapot  is  standing  near 
the  fire.  By-and-by,  Lucy  comes  forward  with  a  cup 
of  tea  in  her  hand. 

"Here  is  something  that  will  do  your  head  good, 
Matty." 

"  Nell  Smith !  no,  it's  the  sweet  young  voice  that  told 
me  there  was  '•  no  night  there ; '  but  maybe  I  was  wan- 
dering, for  it's  all  night  here  to  me ! " 

"  No,  Matty,  you  were  not  wandering ;  you  are 
quite  right.  Here,  take  your  breakfast,  and  I  will  read 
more  about  it  to  you  after  you  have  done." 

It  is  little  that  the  poor  mind,  weakened  by  old  age 
and  disease  together,  can  take  in  of  the  glorious  truths 
that  Lucy  reads  to  her  out  of  that  wondrous  volume ; 
but  that  little  is  comforting  at  least.  The  sightless 
eyeballs  are  uplifted,  as  Lucy  speaks  of  that  all-power- 
ful, all-compassionate  Friend,  unseen,  yet  ever  present, 
who  came  to  "  open  the  blind  eyes,"  even  those  eyes  of 
the  understanding  that  for  well-nigh  fourscore  years 
have  been  sealed  in  darkness.  The  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  blessing  may  be  dim — but  feebly  apprehended, 
— but  it  is  "  good  news  for  blind  Matty," — that  is 
sure. 

"  Ye'll  come  again,"  she  says,  imploringly,  as  she 
grasps  Lucy's  hand  at  parting ;  "  and  I'll  think,  till  ye 
come,  of  that  name  yeVe  told  me — Jesus ! " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

•  I  was the  centre  of 

My  mother's  tenderest  love ;  and  tenderly 
And  fully  was  that  love  repaid.    In  her, 
All  loveliness,  and  all  propriety, 
All  beauty,  and  all  excellence,  seemed  joined.' 

The  two  days'  confinement  to  bed  seemed  a  perfect 
age  to  Gerald  Townskend,  even  though  both  Lucy  and 
Philip  came  occasionally  to  sit  beside  him.  It  was  no 
small  relief  to  him,  however,  when  the  second  morning 
after  his  accident  brought,  instead  of  his  parents, 
a  letter  from  his  mamma,  to  say  that  they  would 
not  now  be  home  until  the  following  evening.  Dr. 
Barnard  had  promised  that,  if  Gerald's  foot  went  on 
well,  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  moved  to  the  parlour 
sofa  by  that  time. 

Mrs.  Townshend's  letter  spoke  of  a  pleasant  surprise 
which  was  awaiting  her  son.  At  any  other  time, 
Gerald's  brain  would  have  been  racked  to  try  and  find 
out  what  it  could  be ;  but  he  had  other  things  to  think 
of  as  he  lay  on  the  parlour  sofa  that  Saturday  evening, 
every  minute  expecting  Ms  papa  and  mamma's  arrival. 
Gladly  he  watched  the  sun  sink  below  the  horizon,  and 
twilight  merge  into  darkness,  before  they  came.  At 
last,  just  as  the  last  stroke  of  the  village  clock  sounding 
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nine  had  died  away,  wheels  were  heard  in  the  avenue. 
In  another  minute,  there  was  a  hum  of  voices  in  the 
hall,  and  above  them  all  rose  Mrs.  Townsheud's  anxious 
—"Where  is  Gerald?" 

"  Master  Gerald  is  in  the  parlour,  ma'am,"  said  Ben- 
nett, as  he  threw  open  the  door. 

"  Gerald !  my  child  !  what  is  the  matter  1  Why 
don't  you  come  to  meet  me  1     Are  you  there  1 " 

"Yes,  mamma;  here." 

Gerald  never  could  have  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  lay  his  head  upon  his  mother's  bosom, 
and  sob  out  his  guilt  to  her.  Lucy  Harcourt  was  right 
when  she  thought  that  Major  and  Mrs.  Townshend's 
first  emotion  would  be  one  of  gratitude  to  God  that 
their  child's  life  had  been  preserved.  Still,  there  was 
a  tone  of  righteous  displeasure  in  the  father's  voice,  as 
he  said  sadly,  "  I  always  thought  I  could  have  trusted 
my  son's  honour."     How  it  went  to  Gerald's  heart ! 

"  But  what  has  become  of  Mildred  and  Eleanor  1 " 
asked  Mrs.  Townshend.  "  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
them." 

"  Nurse  took  them  up  stairs  to  put  off  their  bonnets. 
I  daresay  they  are  waiting  for  some  one  to  bring  them 
down,"  said  Major  Townshend,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Mildred  and  Eleanor! — yes,  that  was  the  surprise. 
But  Gerald  had  not  long  to  think  about  it,  for  almost 
immediately  in  came  Bennett  with  the  lights,  followed 
by  Major  Townshend,  leading  a  little  girl  in  each 
hand. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  say  Gerald  has  hurt  his  foot,  and 
cannot  rise  to  meet  you.  Gerald,  here  are  Mildred  and 
Eleanor  Maitland ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  which  is 
which." 

"I  am  Mildred,"  said  the  one  that  was  nearest 
Gerald,  frankly,  as  she  put  out  her  hand. 

"  And  I  am  Eleanor,"  said  the  other,  more  shyly. 

It  was  no  great  wonder  that  Major  Townshend  did 
not  know  his  young  visitors  from  each  other,  for  they 
were  so  very  like,  that  even  their  own  parents  some- 
times made  mistakes  between  them!  But  Gerald's 
quick  eye  at  once  detected  a  difference  in  the  expression 
of  the  two  countenances — one  was  brighter,  the  other 
softer ;  but  he  could  not  yet  say  which  he  liked  best. 

There  was  no  time  to  get  acquainted  that  night,  for 
as  soon  as  prayers  and  supper  were  over,  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend took  her  young  guests  up  to  bed ;  and  Gerald, 
who  was  still  feeling  rather  weak,  was  glad  to  follow 
very  soon. 

"Mamma,"  said  Gerald,  anxiously,  when  she  had 
come,  after  he  was  in  bed,  to  see  that  he  was  all  right 
for  the  night — "  Mamma,  are  you  sure  you  have  for- 
given me  1 " 

A  kiss,  such  as  a  mother  only  can  give,  was  the 
silent  but  expressive  reply. 

"But,  Gerald,  have  you  asked  God  to  forgive  you?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  and  I  think  he  has.  I  feel  happier 
now.  But,  oh !  mamma" — and  Gerald  burst  into  tears 
— "  do  you  think  papa  will  never  trust  me  again  1 " 
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"  Show  him  that  you  are  worthy  of  his  confidence, 
and  he  will  not  long  witlihold  it,  Gerald.  Good 
night" 

Gerald  was  fast  asleep,  when,  an  hour  later,  his 
father  stood  by  his  bedside.  His  pillow  was  wet  with 
tears,  and  a  large  drop  lay  undried  upon  his  cheek. 
The  Christian  father  gently  wiped  it  away,  let  another 
fall  upon  his  forehead  as  he  kissed  it,  and,  with  his 
heart  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  God  for  his  erring  but  re- 
pentant child,  quietly  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 


The  sun  was  shining  in  through  the  chinks  in  the 
shutters  when  Gerald  awoke  next  morning.  "  It  must 
be  late ;  I  wonder  Bennett  has  not  called  me,"  he  said, 
half  aloud.  "  I  must  get  up  directly."  But  the  pain  in 
his  foot,  as  he  tried  to  move,  recalled  to  him  all  that  he 
had  forgotten. 

The   door   opened   very   gently,    and   in   came    his. 
mamma's  kind  face. 

"  So  you  are  awake  at  last,  Gerald.  You  were  sound 
asleep  when  I  looked  in  upon  you  half  an  hour  ago. 
Do  you  know  how  late  it  is  1  We  have  done  breakfast 
long  ago,  and  your  papa  and  the  girls  are  just  going  to 
church.  I  will  send  up  your  breakfast  to  you  imme- 
diately.— No,  no! — you  must  lie  still  for  an  hour  or 
two  yet,"  as  Gerald  made  a  movement  as^  if  to  rise. 
"  Nurse  is  going  out,  and  you  shall  read  to  me  while  I 
keep  baby." 

The  time  seemed  to  go  away  very  quickly  that  fore- 
noon, while  Gerald  read  his  mamma's  favourite  chapters 
to  her,  stopping  every  now  and  then  while  she  asked 
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him  a  question,  or  explained  something  which  he  did 
not  fully  understand.  Then  Cany  came  with  her  Sun- 
day picture-book,  and  repeated  her  little  hymns ;  and 
afterwards  Gerald  and  his  mamma  sang  together  the 
beautiful  anthem,  "I  will  arise."  By-and-by,  cook 
came  up  with  Carry's  sun-bonnet,  to  take  her  out  for  a 
walk ;  and  Mrs.  Townshend  went  away  to  lay  baby  in 
his  cradle,  and  to  send  Bennett  to  help  Gerald  to  dress 
and  to  carry  him  down  stairs  again.  He  was  once  more 
on  the  parlour  sofa  when  Major  Townshend,  Mildred, 
and  Eleanor  returned  from  church. 

There  was  always  an  early  dinner  at  the  Grange  on 
Sunday,  to  let  as  many  of  the  servants  as  possible  go 
to  church  in  the  evening.  After  dinner,  Major  Towns- 
hend was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  village  school- 
house,  where  he  taught  a  Bible-class  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  thirty 
or  forty  young  people,  many  of  the  parents  also  coming 
to  hear.  The  sermons  of  the  village  incumbent  were 
cold  and  uninteresting,  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
his  parishioners ;  and,  even  if  they  had  understood  them, 
totally  unfitted  to  convey  any  useful,  saving  lesson ;  so 
that  "  the  Squire's  lectures"  were  the  only  gospel  which 
many  of  the  poor  people  ever  had.  Major  Townshend 
had  a  happy  knack  of  conveying  important  truths  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  by  means  of  homely  illustrations. 
His  young  scholars  valued  his  instructions,  and  learned, 
by  means  of  them,  to  value  the  word  of  God,  winch  he 
opened  up  to  them.     Of  him  it  might  be  truly  said,  as 
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of  his  Master,  that  "the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly." 

That  first  Sunday  afternoon,  Eleanor  Maitland  found 
herself  seated  side  by  side  with  our  friend  Lucy.  Some- 
thing in  Miss  Harcourt's  manner  won  the  confidence  of 
the  trusting  child ;  while  Lucy,  in  her  turn,  was  struck 
with  the  deep  thoughtfulness  of  the  little  girl's  coun- 
tenance. On  Eleanor's  other  side  sat  Mildred,  a  fac- 
simile, Lucy  thought  at  first,  of  her  twin  sister ; — but 
no ;  Eleanor's  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as 
if  afraid  to  lose  a  word  or  look,  while  Mildred's  wan- 
dered restlessly  about  the  room,  until  at  last  they  seemed 
to  settle  with  complacency  upon  the  bright  red  ribbons 
of  Sally  Jones'  Sunday  bonnet. 

But  the  eyes  of  both  sisters  were  turned  to  the  door, 
when,  about  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  it  was  pushed 
open,  and  a  young  man  rushed  into  the  school-room. 

"  Oil,  sir !  Fanner  Jones'  stack-yard  is  on  fire  ! " 

Poor  little  Sally  Jones  started  to  her  feet,  pale  as  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  then,  turning  round,  she  met  the  sym- 
pathizing eye  of  her  Sunday  teacher,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Oh !  Miss  Harcourt,  come ! " 

Lucy  took  the  little  girl's  hand  in  hers,  and  led  her 
up  to  Major  Townshend. 

"  Don't  cry,  Sally,"  said  the  Squire  kindly,  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulder  ;  "  I  have  sent  to  Milesborough 
for  the  engines,  and  I  will  go  up  to  Maylands  now.  It 
is  only  the  stack-yard  ;  your  father  and  mother  are  in 
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no  danger.  You  had  better  come,  Lucy,  and  help  to 
comfort  the  poor  child.  Now,  boys,  who  will  help  ? 
Run  and  fetch  all  the  buckets  you  can  find.  Go  home, 
dears,"  turning  to  Mildred  and  Eleanor,  "  and  tell  Mrs. 
Townshend  what  has  happened.  Say  to  her  that  I 
will  take  good  care  of  myself." 

Volumes  of  flame  were  seen  issuing  from  behind  the 
farm-house  of  Maylands,  as  Major  Townshend  and  his 
young  corps  of  volunteers  ran  quickly  up  the  lull.  The 
fire  had  broken  out  in  a  stack  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  yard ;  a  strong  breeze  happened  to  be  blowing 
from  that  very  direction  at  the  time ;  it  earned  the 
flames  from  stack  to  stack,  until,  as  Major  Townshend 
came  up,  more  than  half  of  them  were  in  a  blaze. 

A  line  of  men  and  boys  was  speedily  formed  from 
the  farm  to  the  river,  and,  under  the  Squire's  direction, 
buckets  of  water  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  All, 
however,  was  of  no  avail.  The  flames  seemed  only  to 
gather  fresh  fury  as  the  water  was  thrown  upon  them. 
Long  before  the  fire-engines  arrived  from  Milesborough, 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  stack-yard  must  be 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  all  hands  turned  to  try  and 
save  the  house.  Already  the  western  wing  of  the 
offices  had  caught  fire,  and  the  flames  threatened  every 
moment  to  sweep  away  the  entire  range  of  buildings. 
Farmer  Jones  and  his  son  Ned  were  active  among  the 
workers.  Mrs.  Jones  stood  apart,  at  a  little  distance, 
wringing  her  hands,  mute  with  consternation.  At  last, 
as  the  flames  burst  out  at  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
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the  house,  she  rushed  forward  frantically, — "  Where  is 
Sally  ?  has  nobody  seen  my  child  1 " 

"  Mother,  mother !  I'm  here ;  do  come  away  !  Oh  ! 
come  back  from  that  fearful  burning!"  cried  Sally,  as 
she  let  go  Lucy's  hand,  which  till  then  she  had  tightly 
held. 

But  Major  Townshend  had  already  caught  hold 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  dragged  her 
back. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  poor  woman,  in 
whose  heart  natural  affection  had  a  large  place  after  all, 
when  she  had  got  her  husband  and  her  children  around 
her,  to  stand  quietly  by  and  watch  the  destruction  of 
her  worldly  all.  A  cry  burst  from  Sally's  lips  as  her 
favourite  tortoise-shell  cat  appeared  upon  the  roof.  It 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  sprang  to  the  ground,  and 
next  minute  was  safe  in  its  young  mistress'  arms.  Not 
so,  alas  !  her  poor  canary.  Just  within  the  parlour 
window,  Sally  could  see  him  fluttering  in  his  cage. 
Once  more  he  flew  up  to  the  roof,  beat  wildly  against 
the  bars  with  his  little  beak,  and  then  fell  down  dead  ! 
Then  up  went  the  flames  brighter  than  ever,  and  next 
minute  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

"  I'm  a  ruined  man,  that's  all ! "  said  Farmer  Jones, 
bitterly,  when  four  blackened  walls  and  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ashes  showed  that  the  devouring  element 
had  done  its  work.    "  It's  all  over  with  us  now,  wife ! " 

"  Not  quite,  my  friend  !"  said  the  Squire,  quietly ;  "  at 
least,  unless  you  are  resolved  to  have  it  so.     Thank 
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God  that  you  are  all  alive ;  and  seek  by  his  grace  to 
escape  a  greater  danger  still." 

Ned  Jones  looked  up,  half  in  surprise  and  half  inqui- 
sitively. For  long,  long  afterwards,  that  word  of  warn- 
ing, "  a  word  in  season,"  rang  in  the  thoughtless  boy's 
ears. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 
In  this  world  of  ours, 
Only  in  our  blindness 
We  gather  thorns  for  flowers." 

"  Well,  who  are  going  to  this  blackberry  gathering  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Townshend  one  morning,  after  her  young 
visitors  had  been  more  than  a  fortnight  at  the  Grange. 

"  Eleanor  and  I,  for  two,"  said  Mildred ;  "  and  I 
daresay  Gerald  also,  if  it  is  not  too  far  for  him  to 
walk." 

"0  no  ! "  said  Gerald  quickly.  "  My  foot  is  quite 
well  now ;  see  how  I  can  hop  upon  it ! " 

"  You  had  better  not  make  it  too  strong,"  said  Mrs. 
Townshend.  "  Listen,  children,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  shall  do.  We  will  take  the  carriage  to  the 
bridge,  and  then  it  will  not  be  too  far  for  Gerald ;  and 
we  can  call  and  ask  Lucy  and  Philip  to  go  with  us,  if 
they  like." 

"  Hurrah  ! "  cried  Gerald,  clapping  his  -  hands  and 
dancing  about  the  room;  and  the  two  girls  looked 
quite  as  much  pleased  though  they  were  less  demon- 
strative. 

"  I  think  Miss  Harcourt  is  very  nice,"  remarked 
Eleanor,  as  they  were  driving  towards  the  Cottage. 
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"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Gerald ;  "  and  so  clever.  Just 
fancy,  mamma,  she  helps  Philip  with  his  Greek  exer- 
cises ! " 

"And  makes  Billy's  frocks  too,"  added  Mildred. 
"  That  pretty  white  pinafore  that  Billy  had  on  yester- 
day was  Miss  Harcotirt's  making — did  not  you  remark 
it,  Mrs.  Towmshend  1 — with  the  three  rowrs  of  insertion, 
and  the  neat  little  tucks  between." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  did.  You  are  all  right ;  Lucy 
has  good  hands  as  well  as  a  good  head ;  and,  what  is 
better  than  both,  she  has  a  large  and  loving  heart.  But 
here  is  the  Cottage.  Jump  out,  Mildred,  and  ask  if 
they  can  come." 

Mary  Brown  had  seen  the  carriage  from  the  kitchen 
window,  and  already  had  the  door  open. 

"  Mrs.  Harcourt  bade  me  say  she  wTas  engaged  if  any 
one  called,"  she  said  when  she  had  come  forward  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Townshend.  "  But  I'll  tell  her  it's  you, 
ma'am ;  I'm  sure  she  would  see  you." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong,  I  hope  1  nobody  ill  1 " 
asked  Mrs.  Townshend,  anxiously. 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am ;  thank  you, — wre're  all  well  here 
— ouly  my  mistress  has  had  a  letter,  and  I'm  thinkhig 
there's  bad  news  in  it ;  and  Master  Philip,  he's  gone 
to  Milesborough ;  and  Miss  Lucy's  writing  even  on, — 
but  I'll  tell  them,  ma'am,  if  you  like  1 " 

"  No,  Mary ;  not  now.  I  will  see  Mrs.  Harcourt  by- 
and-by." 

The  disappointment  of  not  getting  Lucy  and  Pliilip 
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to  go  with  them,  and  Mary  Brown's  piece  of  informa- 
tion, rather  damped  the  spirits  of  the  excursionists. 
Then  the  blackberries  were  found  to  be  not  so  ripe  as 
had  been  expected;  so,  after  picking  a  few,  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  go  away,  and  return  a  week 
later.  Mrs.  Townskend  said  good-bye  to  the  children 
at  the  cottage;  and  Eleanor,  who  had  asked  and 
received  permission  to  walk  up  the  avenue,  got  out  at 
the  gate. 

"  How  is  Bessy  ? "  she  asked  of  Johnny  Gray,  who 
was  busy  chopping  wood. 

"  Much  the  same,  miss.  "Walk  in ;  she'll  be  glad  to 
see  ye." 

But  Eleanor  very  much  doubted  her  own  welcome 
when  she  saw  the  shade  of  disappointment  which  over- 
cast the  lame  girl's  face  as  she  entered.  It  made  her 
feel  so  uncomfortable  that  she  sat  for  some  time  before 
she  could  summon  coinage  to  open  her  little  basket, 
and  show  the  blackberries  which  she  had  brought  for 
the  invalid. 

"  I  wish  they  had  been  better,  Bessy,"  she  said ; 
"  but  some  of  them  are  very  nice  and  ripe.  Are  you 
not  lonely  lying  there  all  day  long  ?  I  have  come  to 
sit  a  little  while  with  you,  if  you  would  like  me." 

"  Ye  may  stay  if  ye  like,"  was  the  rather  ungracious 
reply. 

"Does  not  Miss  Harcourt  come  to  see  you  some- 
times ? "  Eleanor  asked,  after  another  long  pause. 

The  sick  girl  looked  up. 
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"  Do  ye  know  Miss  Harcourt  ]  She  comes  most  days 
to  see  me,  and  I  thought  'twas  her  when  ye  came.  I  won- 
der what's  kept  her  to-day,  for  she  promised  to  come." 

"  I  can  tell  yon,  Bessy.  She  is  very  busy  writing. 
We  called  at  her  house  this  forenoon,  but  we  could  see 
nobody,  they  were  all  engaged." 

"  Look  here ! "  said  Bessy,  confidentially,  as  she  drew 
a  pillow  out  from  below  her  couch;  "see  what  I'm 
making  for  her  ! " 

"  How  beautiful !  Who  taught  you  to  make  lace  1 
how  do  you  do  it  ] " 

"  So ! "  and  Bessy's  dexterous  fingers  twisted  the 
bobbins  round  and  round  her  pins  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  "  Mind,  ye  don't  say  a  word  to  anybody  about 
it;  I've  told  nobody  but  you." 

H  Eleanor  promised,  a  little  proud  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  her. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Bessy  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Going  fifteen.  I'm  just  one  month  younger  than 
Mary  Brown ;  and  there's  Mary  set  up,  gone  to  service, 
and  me  lying  here  a  useless  piece  of  lumber  in  every- 
body's way." 

"  Oh,  Bessy  !  Miss  Harcourt  would  not  like  to  hear 
you  speak  in  that  way,  I  am  sure." 

:'  Maybe  no,  but  I  can't  help  it.  There's  few  like 
Miss  Lucy  though,"  added  the  girl  more  softly.  "  Do 
ye  know  she's  as  pleased  like  to  sit  here  and  wait  upon 
me  as  if  she  was  my  servant.  I'm  sure  it's  not  for  any- 
tldng  I'm  worth;  I  can't  think  what  makes  her." 
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"I  can  tell  you,"  said  Eleanor,  quicklyT  "Mamma 
once  showed  it  to  me  in  the  Bible — it  says :  '  Ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake.'" 

"That's  it!  that's  just  it!"  cried  Bessy,  eagerly; 
"  for  she's  always  speaking  to  me  about  Him ;  but  it's 
a  terrible  pity  I've  no  memory.  It's  a  grand  thing  to 
be  a  reader,  Miss  Eleanor ;  if  I  could  but  read  for  my- 
self, I  might  mind." 

"  Did  you  never  learn  %  You  are  very  old  not  to  be 
able  to  read  ! " 

Eleanor's  simple  manner  rebuked  the  idea  that  her 
words  were  intended  to  convey  an  insult. 

"  I'll  tell  ye  how  it  was,"  said  Bessy,  laying  down  her 
work.  "  Ye  see  I  hadn't  been  long  at  the  school  when 
I  met  with  my  accident ;  and  then  I  lay  for  long,  and 
the  little  I  had  learned  all  went  out  of  my  head.  After 
the  Squire's  lady  came,  she  was  kind  in  offering  to  teach 
me ;  but  then  I  was  sent  away  to  grandmother's,  for 
mother  was  out  working  all  day,  and  couldn't  look  after 
me;  and  there  I  learned  the  lace-making,  and  that 
brings  money,  ye  know, — and  so  that's  how  I've  had 
no  more  book  learning." 

"  I  will  teach  you  a  little  every  day,  if  you  would 
like  to  learn  to  read." 

"  Will  ye  though  %  here's  my  book ! "  and  Bessy  drew 
out  forthwith,  from  the  wonderful  repository  under- 
neath her  couch,  a  tattered  spelling-book.  u  I  could 
once  make  out  some,  but  veiy  slow." 

Teacher  and  pupil  were  alike  of  opinion  that  there 
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was  no  time  like  the  present,  so  Eleanor  at  once  set 
about  her  work  of  instruction.  Bessy  had  forgotten 
almost  all  the  alphabet,  and  thought  that  she  had  better 
go  back  to  the  very  beginning. 

"  I  will  .come  again  to-morrow,  Bessy,  if  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend  will  let  me ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  lesson  every 
day  as  long  as  we  are  here." 

At  some  distance  before  her  on  the  avenue,  just 
turning  down  a  footpath  to  the  left,  Eleanor  saw 
Mrs.  Townshend.  She  followed,  and  found  her  seated 
on  a  rustic  bench  at  the  bottom  of  the  shrubbery,  ap- 
parently in  deep  thought,  her  head  resting  upon  her 
hand. 

"Mildred!" 

"  No,  not  Mildred ;  it's  me,  Eleanor.  I  ran  as  hard 
and  called  as  loud  as  I  could  after  you ; — but  I  will  not 
stay  if  you  do  not  want  me." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,  do  not  go  away.  Come  and  sit 
down  here  beside  me.  You  are  quite  out  of  breath. 
Where  have  you  been  % " 

"  At  the  Grays'  cottage,  teaching  Bessy  to  read.  Do 
you  know,  Mrs.  Townshend,  I  think  she  will  learn  very 
fast.  I  have  promised  to  go  every  day,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  try  to  teach  any  one  to  read  before, 
Eleanor?" 

"No;  but  mamma  has.  Nurse  told  me  she  could 
not  read  a  word  when  she  came  to  us,  and  mamma 
taught  her;  and  now  she  can  read  as  well  as  Mildred 
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and  I.  You  will  let  me  teach  poor  Bessy1?"  added  the 
little  girl,  earnestly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Eleanor,  if  you  really  wish  it ; 
and  now  that  you  seem  to  have  made  a  promise  to 
Bessy,  I  think  you  must  try  to  perform  it.  I  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Townshend, 
"but  the  task  which  you  have  set  yourself  is  one 
that  will  require  much  patience  and  self-denial;  for 
Bessy  is  by  no  means  quick, — besides,  she  is  old  now 
to  beirin  to  learn." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  not  at  all  afraid !  Besides,  mamma 
always  says  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  something 
to  teach  us  patience — -just  what  I  hear  you  telling 
Gerald  sometimes.  Only  Gerald  is  different  from  me. 
He  does  things  too  fast,  and  I  don't  go  on  doing  things 
long  enough." 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  patience,  Eleanor.  There 
is  patience  to  wait,  and  there  is  patience  to  work. 
Gerald  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  first,  and  you  have  need 
to  learn  the  second.     Do  you  understand  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  Major 
Townshend  said  to  us  last  Sunday,  when  he  was  ex- 
plaining, '  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.'  He  said  it  sounded  strange  ^at  first,  for 
running  is  a  quick  thing,  and  patience  a  slow;  but 
then  he  made  us  turn  to  the  second  chapter  of  Romans, 
where  it  is  said,  '  To  them  who,  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life;'  and  he  said  it  was  the  same  word, 
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and  meant  the  same  thing  in  both  places.  Miss  Har- 
Court  found  the  verse  for  me,  and  I  put  in  a  mark  and 
learned  it  after  I  came  home.  Major  Townshend  said 
the  runners  in  the  Greek  games  must  not  stop  half- 
way, if  they  wanted  to  win  the  prize ;  they  must  go  on, 
on,  on  to  the  very  end.  That  is  the  kind  of  patience  I 
need  to  learn,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  Eleanor  j  but  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
other  also — the  waiting.  We  must  have  both  kinds 
before  we  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  truly  patient.  Did 
Major  Townshend  tell  you  how  you  were  to  get  encour- 
agement to  run  with  patience  1 " 

"  Yes ;  he  said  it  came  in  the  very  next  verse, — '  look- 
ing unto  Jesus.'  He  said  we  must  not  look  once  or 
twice,  but  keep  always  looking;  for  if  we  stopped 
looking,  we  should  soon  stop  running  too." 

" '  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  ' 
faith.'     And  only  when  faith  is  finished — lost  in  sight 
— shall  '  patience  have  her  perfect  work,'  and  we  shall 
be  'perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.'" 

The  words  were  thought  aloud,  not  spoken  to 
Eleanor. 

"  How  do  you  think  you  shall  like  school  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Townshend,  changing  the  subject. 

Eleanor  sighed. 

"  Mildred  says  she  should  like  to  go,"  she  said. 

"  And  you — do  not  you  like  the  idea  of  it  % " 

"  For  some  things,  yes.  Mamma  says  we  may  go 
out  to  India  to  her  and  papa,  when  our  education  is 
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finished ;  so  I  want  to  learn  veiy  fast.  But  then  there 
are  so  many  big  girls  at  school,  and  they  are  very  rude, 
and  I  can't  run  about  like  Mildred;  and  Mildred  says 
they  will  laugh  at  me  if  I  say  I  am  tired." 

Mrs.  Townshend  looked  anxiously  at  the  little  girl. 
She  had  often  remarked  that  Eleanor  was  not  strong, 
but  she  had  not  thought  that  the  child  knew  this  her- 
self. More  than  once,  when  Mrs.  Townshend  had 
taken  the  two  girls  out  with  her  for  a  walk,  Eleanor 
had  seemed  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  beside  her,  while 
Mildred  ran  about  in  all  directions  in  search  of  wild- 
fruit  and  corn-flowers.  Then,  when  the  sisters  went 
to  play  on  the  lawn,  Eleanor  would  come  in  soon  again, 
and  sit  down  with  her  book  in  a  corner  of  the  par- 
lour, while  Mildred  would  not  be  seen  in  the  house  for 
perhaps  two  or  three  hours  afterwards.  And  must  tliis 
child,  so  timid  to  strangers,  so  trustful  towards  those 
she  loved,  be  sent  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  a  large 
boarding-school  ? 

A  bright  thought  struck  Mrs.  Townshend. 

"Should  you  like  to  stay  here  rather  than  go  to 
school "? " 

It  might  have  been  Mildred,  so  very  bright  was  the 
face  that  was  upturned  to  Mrs.  Townshend  5  but  next 
minute  it  was  Eleanor  again — Eleanor  all  over ! 

"  I  should  get  no  lessons,  and  then  I  could  never  go 
to  papa  and  mamma.  No;  I  would  rather  go  to 
school." 

"  Perhaps  we  could  manage  about  the  lessons,"  said 
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Mrs.  Townshend,  cheerfully.  "Come,  let  us  go  into 
the  house,  and  I  will  speak  to  Major  Townshend 
about  it.  Go  and  see  if  you  can  find  Mildred  any- 
where." 

A  sound  that  was  rather  noise  than  music  led  Eleanor 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  It's  you,  Eleanor,"  said  Mildred,  as  her  sister  opened 
the  door.  "  Come  here  and  I  will  show  you  a  book 
that  has  ever  so  many  nice  Scotch  tunes  in  it.  I  have 
been  playing  some  of  them,  and  they  are  quite  easy; 
not  half  so  difficult  as  our  black-looking  exercises. 
Shoidd  not  you  like  to  hear  this  1 "  and  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  Mildred  treated  her  sister  to  a  murder- 
ous attempt  at  "  Scots,  wlia  hae."  "  Is  it  not  beauti- 
ful] I  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  they  were 
only  in  the  left  hand.  Should  not  you  like  to  learn 
them?" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  now.  You  know  mamma  says  airs 
are  more  difficult  to  play  than  exercises ;  and  she  always 
told  us  that  we  must  practise  our  scales  and  chords 
well,  if  we  wished  to  be  good  players." 

"  I  am  sure  scales  and  chords  are  very  tiresome ;  and 
I  don't  see  any  good  in  them.  I  never  could  learn  to 
take  the  right  fingering.  Do  try  this  duet,  Eleanor; 
the  bass  is  very  simple, — just  one,  two  three,  four — 
so !     Why  won't  you  1 " 

"I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Townshend  will  like  us  to 
strain  upon  her  piano." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  will   not,"  said   Mrs.    Townshend, 
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coming  into  the  room.  "I  shall  be  happy,  Mildred, 
to  hear  you  play  something  that  you  have  learned; 
but  I  must  have  no  blundering  over  new  pieces.  But 
go  up  stairs  now,  both  of  you,  and  get  ready  for 
dinner.  You  can  give  me  a  little  music  in  the 
evening." 
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"  They  look'd — he  was  dead  I 

Ilis  spirit  had  fled: 
Painless  and  swift  as  his  own  desire, 

The  soul  undress'd 

From  her  mortal  vest, 
Had  stepp'd  in  her  car  of  heavenly  fire  : 

And  proved  how  bright 

Were  the  realms  of  light, 

Bursting  at  once  upon  the  sight ! " 

Mary  Brown  had  guessed  only  too  correctly,  when 
she  had  supposed  that  Mrs.  Harcourt's  letter  had  con- 
tained bad  news.  It  was  from  her  brother  in  London, 
to  tell  her  that  the  agent  to  whom  Mr.  Harcourt  had 
intrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs,  had  absconded, 
carrying  with  him  property  belonging  to  his  clients  to 
a  very  large  amount.  Active  measures  had  been  taken 
for  his  apprehension,  but  as  yet  no  trace  of  him  had 
been  discovered.  Even  should  he  be  found,  and 
brought  to  justice,  it  was  very  improbable  that  all,  if 
any,  of  the  money  would  be  recovered.  The  letter 
spoke  of  sympathy,  repeated  the  offer  which  had  al- 
ready been  made  to  Philip,  but  went  no  further.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected 
from  that  quarter. 

To  see  nothing  but  poverty  before  herself  and  her 
family  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, — such  was  now  the 
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widow's  dreary  prospect !  For  herself  she  could  have 
borne  it,  but  her  children — what  was  to  become  of 
them1?  For  a  time  the  blow  was  almost  overwhelm- 
ing. Hope  grew  fainter  and  fainter  every  time  she 
read,  till  it  seemed  to  die  away  altogether.  At  last  she 
folded  up  the  letter,  put  it  back  into  the  envelope,  and 
took  up  her  Bible. 

Who  that  has  once  felt  the  preciousness  of  the  pro- 
mises of  God's  holy  word  will  ever  seek,  in  the  hour  of 
sorrow,  for  other  comforter?  In  former  seasons  of 
affliction,  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  drawn  sweet  consolation 
from  its  pages;  and  now,  on  this  new  trial,  to  what 
else  could  she  turn  1  Her  Bible  opened  of  itself  where 
it  had  been  often  opened  before — at  the  forty-ninth 
chapter  of  Jeremiah.  A  pencil-mark  near  the  bottom 
of  the  page  pointed  to  the  words,  "  Leave  thy  father- 
less children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive ;  and  let  thy 
widows  trust  in  me."  That  promise — how  full  of  hope 
it  was ! — how  it  rebuked  her  unbelief ! — how  it  led  her, 
joy  mingled  with  her  weeping,  to  pour  out  her  heart 
before  Him  in  whom  she  felt  that  she  might,  she  must 
trust !  She  could  tell  her  children,  now  that  she  had 
told  her  God. 

To  Philip,  the  news  of  their  calamity  came  as  the 
death-knell  of  his  already  expiring  hope.  He  must 
work  now,  work  hard  in  his  uncle's  counting-house; 
and  gladly  would  he  have  overstepped  the  eight 
months  which  still  lay  between  him  and  his  labour, 
and  begun  that  very  day.     But  he  must  wait — wait 
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anxiously — for  the  time  which,  till  now,  he  had  almost 
dreaded. 

But  Lucy — was  she  to  be  idle?  No!  a  voice  an- 
swered very  plainly,  though  it  spoke  only  to  herself. 
Lucy  must  exert  herself ;  she  must  do  something ;  she 
must — make  money ! 

Lucy  Harcourt  was  not  mercenary — no  one  cared 
less  about  money  for  its  own  sake  than  she  did.  She 
had  not  been  used  to  riches  in  her  father's  lifetime ; 
and  since  his  death,  their  circumstances  had  been  rather 
straitened.  Still,  with  care  and  economy,  Mrs.  Har- 
court's  little  income  had  been  sufficient  to  maintain  her 
family  in  respectability.  But  now  that  would  be  re- 
duced at  least  one-half.  Lucy  could  no  longer  be 
a  burden  upon  her  mother — she  must  work  for  her- 
self. 

Something  of  this  Lucy  had  confided  to  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Townshend,  when  they  had  been  left  alone  that 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Townshend  had  herself  known  what 
poverty  was,  and  could  therefore  sympathize  with  Mrs. 
Harcourt  now.  While  she  rejoiced  with  the  widow  in 
the  spirit  of  resignation  and  faith  which  had  been  given 
to  her  in  her  trial,  she  set  her  mind  to  work  to  devise 
some  means  of  lessening  its  severity.  This  it  was  which 
had  absorbed  her  in  the  shrubbery,  and  made  her  so 
deaf  to  Eleanor's  calls. 

Mrs.  Harcourt,  Lucy,  and  Philip  sat  up  late  that 
night,  talking  over  their  future  plans.  Nothing  seemed 
plain  before  them  but  that  they  must  work. 
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"  If  I  were  only  a  man,  then  all  would  be  easy.  But 
I  am  getting  up,  and  then,  mother ! " 

"And  till  then,  Philip,  we  may  safely  trust  that 
name — Jehovah-jireh ! " 

"  If  I  only  knew  what  I  could  do  ? " 

"  The  way  will  be  opened  for  us,  Lucy ;  let  us  not 
doubt  it.  After  all,"  added  Mrs.  Harcourt,  when  she 
had  kissed  her  children  and  wished  them  good-night, — 
"  after  all,  it  is  but  a  little  while  that  we  must  struggle 
on — who  knows  how  little  1 — and  then — '  for  ever  with 
the  Lord!'" 

Lucy  threw  up  her  bedroom  window  when  she  had 
got  up  stairs,  and  looked  out.  It  was  an  angry,  stormy 
night :  it  looked  like  her  own  future — all  dark  and  un- 
certain. But  even  while  she  gazed,  there  was  a  break 
in  the  clouds,  and  down  upon  her  shone  Sirius,  bright 
and  beautiful.     It  seemed  to  say — "  Jehovah-jireh !" 

"  Yes !  l  the  Lord  will  provide,' "  whispered  Lucy,  as 
she  left  her  shutter  open,  that  she  might  look  upon  it. 
With  her  eye  on  the  star,  and  her  heart  on  the  promise, 
she  fell  asleep. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been  sleeping, 
when  the  ringing  of  a  bell  awoke  her.  She  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  The  wind  was  whistling 
mournfully  in  the  chimney,  and  the  rain  pattering  vio- 
lently upon  the  window-panes.  "  It  may  have  been 
mamma,"  said  Lucy  to  herself;  and  she  threw  on  her 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  went  to  her  mother's 
door.     All  was  stillness  in  the  room  as  she  put  her  ear 
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to  the  keyhole  to  listen.  She  opened  the  door. — 
"  Mamma ! "  There  was  no  answer ;  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  save  little  Willy's  gentle  breathing.  "  Poor 
mamma !  she  has  much  need  of  rest ;  I  must  not  waken 
her.  I  must  have  been  dreaming ; "  and  Lucy  left  the 
room  on  tiptoe,  and  went  back  to  bed. 

The  clock  struck  as  she  lay  down.  What !  could  it 
be  only  twelve  1  Then  she  had  not  been  in  bed  more 
than  half  an  hour.  She  must  go  to  sleep  again 
directly. 

But  sleep  seemed  far  from  Lucy  Harcourt's  eyes  that 
night.  One  o'clock  came,  two,  and  found,  her  tossing 
about  restlessly.  Then  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  doze, 
from  which,  each  time  the  clock  struck  four",  five,  and 
six,  she  started  up  wide  awake.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to 
try  any  more ;  I  may  as  well  get  up  now ; "  and  up  she 
got. 

Dressing  refreshed  her  a  little,  and  she  came  down 
stairs.  The  outer  door  was  open,  and  Mary  busy 
polishing  the  knocker. 

"  Good  morning,  miss.  What  a  night  it's  been !  I 
thought  my  window  was  to  be  blowed  in  every  minute. 
And  just  see  how  the  branches  is  broken  off  them  great 
tall  trees!" 

"  It  is  nice  and  sunny  now  though,  after  the  storm," 
said  Lucy,  cheerfully.  "  What  can  Johnny  Gray  be 
bringing  at  tins  early  hour,  I  wonder  ? " 

It  was  a  note  to  herself  from  Major  Townsliend. 
Lucy  went  into  the  parlour  and  broke  the  seal.     A 
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bright  smile  lighted  up  her  face  as  she  read.  "  How 
kind !  how  very  kind ! "  she  said.  "  The  very  thing  too ! 
Only  I  am  young — not  nineteen  yet ;  and  I  have  no 
accomplishments.  But  I  will  do  my  best ;  I  know  Mrs. 
Townshend  will  be  patient  with  me.  How  happy 
mamma  will  be ! " — and  with  a  light  step,  and  a  still 
lighter  heart,  Lucy  ran  up  stairs. 

The  shutters  were  still  closed  in  her  mother's  room, 
and  little  Willy  was  snoring  loudly  in  his  cot. 

"  What !  not  up  yet,  mamma1?  Do  rise;  I  have  got 
good  news  for  you ; "  and  Lucy  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains. 

In  the  dim  light,  she  could  just  see  her  mother's 
figure  half  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  hand  upon  the  bell- 
pulL 

"  Don't  ring,  mamma  \  I  am  here.  Do  you  want 
anything  ]  Mamma ! — why  don't  you  speak  % — are  you 
asleep  % — Mother ! " 

The  cheek  that  Lucy  kissed  was  cold — a  coldness 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Yes !  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  asleep ; 
but  it  was  with  the  "  sleep "  that  God  "  giveth  his 
beloved!" 

Lucy  uttered  one  loud,  piercing  shriek,  and  fainted. 
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"He  lay  as  death  did  seem 
But  as  a  dream  that  he  had  dreamed  before; 
All-peaceful  as  the  face  of  Sabbath  morn. 
The  stern  white  silence  had  a  starry  touch, 
A6his  last  look  had  caught  the  first  of  heaven, 
Themeekened  witness  of  another  world.'' 

Was  it  a  dream  again  when  Lucy  awoke  to  find  herself 
once  more  in  bed,  her  window  open,  a  little  bird  sing- 
ing blithely  in  the  tall  tree  before  it,  and  the  sunlight 
streaming  in  through  the  branches  full  upon  her  pillow  ? 

"Dear  Lucy!" 

She  looked  up,  and  met  Philip's  anxious  eye,  as  he 
stood  bending  over  her.  In  a  moment  the  illusion  was 
dispelled!  the  truth — the  cold,  stern  truth — flashed 
across  her  mind,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
brother's  neck  and  wept.  Loud  hysterical  sobs  mingled 
with  her  burning  tears;  and  above  them  all  broke 
from  Philip's  lips  a  cry  of  agony — it  was  the  first 
bitter  wail  of  orphanhood  going  up  to  Heaven.  It  was 
hushed  as  soon  as  uttered — hushed  by  the  thought 
that  loud  grief  was  out  of  place  for  her! 

The  news  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  sudden  death  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  little  village.  Short  though 
her  stay  had  been  among  the  people,  the  tall,  beautiful 
widow  had  become  an  object  of  affection  to  many  of 
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them — of  interest  to  all.  Had  she  not  been  seen  in  her 
usual  health  only  two  days  before?  had  she  not  spoken 
encouragingly  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and  patted  little  Sally's 
head?  called  at  the  door  to  ask  for  Bessy  Gray?  and 
paid  a  first  and  last  visit  to  Lucy's  blind  friend,  Matty  1 
"Poor  Miss  Lucy!"  and  the  "little  prattling  Willy!" 
were  in  everybody's  mouth  and  heart.  Who  did  not 
feel  for  them  1 

Perhaps  Philip  was  less  sympathized  with — Philip, 
who  of  all  the  three  stood  most  in  need  of  sympathy. 
Less  frank  and  open  than  his  sister,  Philip  had  fewer 
friends.  Those  who  really  knew  him  could  not  but 
esteem  him  for  his  manly  independence  of  character 
and  thorough  conscientiousness ;  but  few,  even  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  suspected  one-half  the  depth  of 
feeling  that  lay  below  a  manner  habitually  reserved. 
But  to  his  mother  Philip  had  opened  out;  not  a 
thought  of  his  heart  had  been  hid  from  her,  save  that 
one  wish  which  he  had  confided  to  Lucy  in  the  fear 
that,  had  his  mother  known  it,  she  would  have  sacri- 
ficed her  own  comfort  to  grant  him  his  heart's  desire. 
In  his  difficulties  she  had  helped  him ;  she  it  was  who 
had  cheered  him  in  his  discouragements  and  despond- 
ency; and  it  was  for  her  that  he  had  plodded  on. 
Even  the  loss  of  their  family  means,  bitter  though,  as 
has  been  said  before,  the  trial  was  to  Philip,  as  putting 
the  death-blow  to  his  fondly-cherished  hope,  had  one 
bright  side — he  should  now  work  for  his  mother.  But, 
alas !  where  was  that  thought  now  1 

E 
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It  was  the  evening  before  the  funeral,  and  Lucy  Har- 
court  went  to  take  one  last,  long  look  of  her  mother's 
face.  Who  does  not  know  the  feeling  of  solemn 
awe  with  wliich  the  living  enter  the  silent  chamber  of 
the  dead — the  noiseless  step;  the  held-in  breath;  the 
start  when  the  key  turns  in  the  lock,  as  if  its  sound 
would  awaken  the  sleeper;  the  cold  shudder  which 
creeps  over  the  soul  when  the  door,  softly  closing, 
shuts  out  the  world  of  life  1  But  the  shudder  passed 
away  the  moment  Lucy  raised  the  handkerchief  and 
gazed  upon  that  peaceful  countenance.  It  was  un- 
changed. There  was  the  same  noble,  expansive  fore- 
head ;  there  were  the  same  high,  regular  features,  even 
nrre  beautiful  than  ever — but  something  beyond  the 
expression  of  calm  serenity  which  they  had  ever  worn 
in  life,  was  that  deep,  holy  rest  which  lay  upon  them 
now.  The  lips  were  parted  in  a  smile,  as  if  the  burst 
of  glory  wliich  met  the  enraptured  spirit  at  the  gate  of 
Paradise  had  left  a  faint  reflection  in  the  forsaken 
tabernacle.  To  Lucy,  it  seemed  to  echo  the  words, 
"  For  ever  with  the  Lord ;"  those  last  words  wliich  she 
had  heard  from  her  mother's  lips.  It  carried  her  up  in 
thought  to  that  home  of  blessedness  where  more  than 
half  their  little  number  were  now  safe  for  ever;  and 
for  a  moment  she  could  almost  rejoice  in  their  glorious 
destiny.  But  only  for  a  moment ;  for  were  not  she,  and 
Philip,  and  little  Willy  left  behind  1  And  as  their  once 
happy  home  rose  before  her  in  all  its  present  desolation, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  weeping. 
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"  0  mother !  mother !  shall  I  never  see  you  more  1" 

A  groan  beside  her  made  her  look  up. 

"  Philip !  are  you  there  ?" 

He  rose  from  behind  the  curtain,  and,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  sat  down  by  his  sister's  side.  Lucy  looked 
at  him.  His  eyes  were  cold  and  tearless,  and  his  pale 
face  had  an  expression  of  silent,  fixed  despair  which 
almost  frightened  her. 

"  Poor  Philip !" 

They  opened  then,  those  flood-gates  of  grief  which, 
since  the  morning  of  his  mother's  death,  had  seemed 
hermetically  sealed.  Long  and  loud  was  the  outburst 
of  the  torrent  which  had  so  long  been  gathering;  at 
length  its  violence  expended  itself,  and  he  wept  more 
quietly.  The  dark  cloud  had  disappeared  from  his 
face  when  he  once  more  looked  up,  and  put  his  arm 
tenderly  round  Lucy's  neck. 

"  There !  I  have  frightened  you  ;  but  I  am  better 
now — only  you  do  not,  cannot  know  how  wretched, 
wicked,  I  have  been." 

"  JNTot  wicked,  dear  Philip !  only  unhappy." 

"  No,  Lucy ;  wicked,  rebellious,  impatient,  angry 
with  God  for  having  taken  her — selfish,  irritable !  What 
would  she  have  thought  if  she  had  known  itl — she  who 
was  so  patient,  so  resigned !" 

"And  so  prayerful!  She  knew  where  alone  she 
could  get  strength,  either  to  do  or  to  suffer;  and  you 
know  it,  too,  dear  Philip !" 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  though  hand-in-hand  the 
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brother  and  sister  knelt  by  that  bed  of  death;  but 
were  not  those  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  true 
prayer  1 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans  ;  I  will  come  to  you." 

There  was  more  than  Lucy's  voice  whispering  these 
words  of  comfort  in  her  brother's  ear,  as  they  rose 
together  from  their  knees;  there  was  the  Comforter 
himself  breathing  their  heavenly  consolation  into  his 
poor,  bleeding  heart. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  very  wicked, 
but  I  will  try  not  to  murmur  any  more;  may  God 
forgive  me !  Only,  no  one  can  ever  know  the  loss  she 
will  be  to  me.  Lucy,  I  must  now  tell  you  all  I  used 
to  tell  her.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  never  told  her  of 
my  wish  to  enter  the  Church." 

"  She  knew  it,  Philip." 

"How?" 

"I  did  not  betray  you,  Philip.  I  never  breathed 
the  subject  to  a  creature,  and  last  of  all  would  I  have 
ever  mentioned  it  to  her,  if  she  had  not  first  spoken  of 
it  to  me." 

"When?  long  since?" 

"The  last  day  of  her  life  It  was  after  you  had 
gone  to  Milesborough,  and  she  and  I  were  talking  over 
uncle's  letter  together.  She  began  to  speak  of  you, 
and  what  you  would  be.  She  said  she  had  only  one 
wish  regarding  you — to  see  you  a  clergyman,  like  papa ; 
but  that  she  would  never  mention  this  to  you,  for  she 
thought  that  this  profession,  of  all  others,  should  be  a 
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free,  spontaneous  choice — an  inward  call,  I  think  she 
said.  And  then  I  could  not  help  telling  her  that  it 
was  your  own  wish  too;  and  she  looked  so  happy, 
Philip." 

"  And  it  shall  be  fulfilled ! "  said  Philip,  earnestly, 
hope  once  more  beaming  in  his  eye.  "My  mother's 
dying  wish  would  have  been  sacred  to  me,  even  had  it 
not  been  this.  O  Lucy!  I  am  so  glad  you  told  me. 
Even  if  I  should  have  to  go  into  a  merchant's  office,  I 
might  save  a  little  money  in  time,  and  go  to  college 
after  all.     Only  it  will  be  so  very  long  to  wait." 

"We  must  have  patience,  Philip.  "We  might  have 
learned  a  little  by  this  time,  for  'tribulation  worketh 
patience.'  It  is  a  hard  treading  out;  but  if  it  blows 
away  some  of  the  chaff,  we  shall  be  thankful  by-and-by." 

A  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  a  loud  knock, 
came  to  the  outer  door. 

"  It  must  be  Uncle  Philip ;  we  must  go  !" 

One  last,  lingering  kiss  of  the  dead;  one  long 
sisterly,  almost  motherly,  embrace  of  the  living;  and 
sadly,  slowly,  silently,  Lucy  Harcourt  left  that  empty 
room ! 

Mary  met  her  on  the  stair. 

"  It's  Mr.  Arkwright,  miss.  He  asked  for  you,  and 
I've  showed  him  into  the  parlour." 

Lucy  had  not  seen  her  uncle  for  many  years.  He 
had  once  paid  them  a  visit  when  she  was  a  very  little 
girl,  but  her  recollections  of  him  were  not  pleasant. 
Still,  he  was  her  mother's  brother;  their  common  be- 
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reavement  must  be  a  bond  of  sympathy,  and  she  went 
confidently  into  the  room. 

"Lucy?"  said  Mr.  Arkwright,  interrogatively,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her. 

"  Yes ;  Lucy  Harcourt,  uncle." 

"  Well,  how  you  are  grown !  how  old  you  make  me ! 
Why,  you  were  just  the  height  of  that  table  when  I 
saw  you  last.  Not  like  your  mother,  though,"  he 
added,  when  he  had  led  Lucy  up  to  the  window,  and 
scanned  her  features  narrowly.  "No,  your  lather  all 
over.  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  you  were  like  your 
father?" 

"I  have  always  been  thought  like  papa,"  replied 
Lucy,  a  little  frightened. 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  you're  not  like  him  in  everything ! 
A  good  enough  fellow,  John  Harcourt,  but  never  made 
for  pushing  his  way  in  the  world.  Might  have  got  a 
bishopric  if  he  had  only  had  sense  enough  to  have  let  Lord 
Melstone's  horse-racing  alone — as  if  his  speaking  would 
ever  do  any  good !  There,  again,  went  and  trusted  that 
blackguard,  Leonard  Smith,  and  left  you  all  penniless ; 
it  was  just  like  Mm ;  he — " 

The  flash  of  indignation  had  grown  deeper  and  deeper 
on  Lucy's  cheek. 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  rising  and  interrupting  him,  "  I 
cannot  sit  still  and  hear  my  father  spoken  of  in  tins 
way.  I  have  every  reason  to  revere  his  memory.  If 
you  have  anything  to  say  against  him,  it  shall  not  be 
to  me." 
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"  Her  mother's  spirit,  though,"  muttered  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  to  himself.  "  Come,  Lucy,"  he  said,  catching 
hold  of  her  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  "  don't 
be  angry  now,  I  meant  no  offence.  Sit  down  and  tell 
me  all  about  your  mother's  death ; — it  must  have  been 
very  sudden." 

Lucy  obeyed  almost  mechanically,  and  with  a  firm 
voice  went  over  the  particulars  of  her  mother's  death. 
They  were  few  and  quickly  told,  for  only  the  bare  facts 
could  be  related  to  one  for  whom  many  little  things 
which  had  so  lightened  the  trial  to  herself  could  have 
no  interest. 

"  Very  sudden,  indeed  !  Must  have  given  you  a  sad 
fright.     Heart  complaint,  the  doctor  said  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  called  it  aneurism  of  the  heart." 

"  Never  complained  of  it  before  1 " 

"  No,  never." 

"  And  you  could  have  done  nothing  even  had  you 
known  1 " 

"  No.  The  doctor  said  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous." 

"  A  comfort  that  though.  "Where  is  Philip  1  how  old 
is  he  now  ? " 

"  Philip  will  be  here  presently.  He  is  -fifteen  past, 
and  will  be  sixteen  in  May." 

"  And  there's  another  of  you  yet, — Amy,  I  think  1 " 

"  No ;  Willy,  my  youngest  brother.  He  is  not  quite 
three  yet.  I  hear  his  voice  at  the  door ;  he  has  been 
spending  the  day  at   the   Grange.      Excuse  me  one 
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moment,  uncle ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend." 

To  look  upon  the  kind  face  of  the  friend  who,  since 
the  last  few  days,  had  seemed  almost  a  mother  to  her, 
would  of  itself  have  been  a  cordial  to  poor  Lucy's 
heart  just  then,  how  much  more  to  listen  to  her  words 
of  sincere,  heartfelt  sympathy  !  Then  after  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend  was  gone,  Lucy  went,  at  her  suggestion,  into  the 
kitchen,  to  instruct  Mary  to  prepare  some  supper  for 
her  uncle.  Philip  was  in  the  parlour  with  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  when  she  entered  the  room  again  with  Willy. 

"  Ha !  here  comes  my  youngest  nephew.  Come, 
Master  Willy ;  see,  I  have  got  something  good  for 
you." 

But  neither  Lucy's  coaxing,  nor  the  sight  of  the 
tempting  bon-bons  which  were  held  out  to  him,  could 
induce  the  child,  when  he  had  once  looked  up  to  his 
uncle's  face,  to  repeat  the  glance.  Terrified,  he  clung 
to  Lucy's  gown,  repeating  anxiously,  "  No,  no ;  Willy 
will  stay  with  sister." 

Another  carnage  stopped  \  another  loud  knock  came, 
who  could  it  be  %  Presently  the  parlour  door  opened, 
and  Mary  ushered  in  a  lady. 

"  Aunt  Harriet ! "  and  Lucy  rushed  into  her  arms. 
"  How  kind  of  you  to  come  ! "  she  said,  when  the  first 
burst  of  tears  was  over,  and  she  was  able  to  speak. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Arkwright  not  to  remark 
the  striking  contrast  between  his  own  reception  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Montague.    Philip's  joy  was  no  less  appar- 
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ent  though  quieter  than  his  sister's ;  and  little  Willy 
was  soon  seated  confidingly  on  his  aunt's  knee,  and 
by -and -by  fell  asleep,  his  head  resting  upon  her 
shoulder. 

Mrs.  Montague  was  the  late  Mr.  Harcourt's  only 
sister.  She  had  lived  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
had  left  him  not  long  after  he  was  married,  only  to  be 
married  herself  to  a  clergyman  in  the  south  of  England. 
Only  a  few  days  before,  she  had  learned  with  sorrow, 
from  a  letter  from  her  sister-in-law  (the  last  which  Mrs. 
Harcourt  ever  wrote),  the  circumstances  to  which  her 
brother's  family  were  now  reduced,  and  the  very  fol- 
lowing post  had  brought  a  few  lines  from  Philip  adding 
to  this  the  still  sadder  intelligence  of  his  mother's 
sudden  death. 

Mr.  Montague's  living  was  small,  and  his  family  was 
large  ;  but  no  considerations  of  worldly  prudence  could 
prevent  him  from  obeying  the  first  impulse  of  a  truly 
generous  nature,  and  throwing  open  his  house  and 
home  to  Ms  orphaned  niece  and  nephews.  To  make 
this  hospitable  offer  had,  along  with  other  reasons, 
brought  Mrs.  Montague  as  soon  as  possible  to  Miles- 
borough. 

But  her  husband's  kindness  was  not  to  be  so  heavily 
taxed.  A  home  had  already  been  found  for  Lucy  at 
the  Grange ;  and  her  earnings,  together  with  the  inter- 
est of  a  small  sum  of  money  which  still  remained  to 
the  family,  would  pay  for  Philip's  board  till  midsummer 
in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sugden,  head-master  of 
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the  grammar  school.  Only  Willy,  therefore,  was  to  go 
with  Mrs.  Montague  to  Karlham.  Lucy  and  Philip 
hoped  to  be  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  repay  their 
uncle  and  aunt's  kindness  to  their  little  brother. 

To  Lucy,  her  aunt's  presence  at  this  time  was  no 
ordinary  comfort.  Mr.  Arkwright  had  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  many  little  things  had  to  be  done  which,  to 
her  inexperience,  would  never  have  suggested  them- 
selves. But  Mrs.  Montague  thought  of  all,  managed 
all. 

Mrs.  Harcourt's  funeral  was  a  very  quiet  one.  Only 
Major  Townshend  and  Gerald,  the  clergyman  and  the 
doctor,  had  been  invited  to  it,  besides  her  own  relatives. 
But  a  little  group  of  mourners  stood  apart  in  the  church- 
yard, and  few  eyes  were  dry  that  day  that  looked  upon 
the  three  orphans  standing  hand  in  hand  by  their 
mother's  grave. 

"  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust !"  It 
was  all  over  now.  Only  one  voice  had  been  heard  in 
uncontrollable  weeping, — it  was  Gerald  Townshend's  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX 

'•  All  are  not  taken  !  there  arc  left  behind 
Living  beloveds,  tender  looks  to  bring, 
And  make  the  daylight  still  a  happy  thing; 
And  tender  voices,  to  make  soft  the  wind." 

Tell  me,  Miss  Harcourt,  are  you  really  come  to  live 
with  us  1 " 

"  I  am,  Eleanor ;  for  a  time  at  least." 

"  And  you  are  to  teach  Mildred  and  me  1 " 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Townshend  says  we  may  begin  our 
lessons  next  week.  What  have  you  been  learning 
lately  1 " 

"  Nothing  since  papa  and  mamma  went  away.  We 
had  begun  French  about  a  year  before,  and  we  have 
learned  music  since  we  were  nine — two  years  ago.  Then 
mamma  taught  us  history,  and  geography,  and  reading, 
and  spelling,  and  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  besides 
Bible  lessons,  and  writing  to  dictation.  Mildred  learns 
a  great  deal  faster  than  I  do,  though." 

"  Do  you  know  where  mamma  is  ? "  asked  Gerald, 
coming  in. 

"  Yes ;  she  went  in  the  carriage  to  Milesborough,  to 
make  some  purchases.  Have  you  seen  Philip  to- 
day." 

"  Yes,  Lucy ;  and  he  sent  a  message,  to  say  he  should 
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be  out  to  see  you  on  Saturday.  I  told  liiui  you  had 
had  a  letter,  and  that  Mrs.  Montague  and  Willy  had 
got  safely  to  Karlham.  I  have  got  into  a  scrape  again," 
said  Gerald,  sadly ;  "  and  yet  it  is  not  my  own  fault 
this  time." 

"  What  has  happened  1 "  asked  Lucy.  "  Have  you 
lost  anything  1     You  look  as  if  you  had." 

"  Yes ;  my  '  Eschylus '  has  disappeared  in  a  most  unac- 
countable way.  It  is  the  second  book  I  have  lost  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  ;  and  papa  said  last  time,  that  if 
it  happened  again,  I  should  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  my 
pocket-money,  for  it  was  all  my  own  carelessness.  But 
it  was  not  carelessness  this  time,  that  I  know." 

"  When  did  you  miss  it  1 "  Eleanor  asked. 

"  I  had  all  my  books  in  school  to-day,  and  between 
lessons,  Dr.  Sugden  sent  me  into  the  next  class-room 
for  a  book  which  he  wanted  for  reference.  There  had 
been  a  shuffling  and  changing  of  books  while  I  was 
away;  and  at  three  o'clock,  when  I  went  to  strap  up 
my  books,  '  Eschylus '  was  gone.  I'm  certain  he  has 
taken  it !  thief  that  he  is — but  I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it  yet,  that  I  will." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  suspect  any  one  of  having  stolen 
your  book  1 "  Lucy  asked,  anxiously. 

"  But  I  do  ;  and,  what  is  more,  so  does  Philip  ;  only 
Philip  made  me  promise  not  to  tell  a  creature  who  it  is 
that  we  suspect  until  we  shall  have  full  proof.  It  is 
hard  I  may  not  say  what  I  think ;  but  I  will  keep  an 
eye  upon  him — the  scoundrel !" 
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Lucy  could  give  Gerald  no  advice  but  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, and  not  accuse  any  one  too  rashly  of  a  crime 
so  glaring  as  theft.  In  her  own  mind,  she  resolved 
to  ask  Philip  all  about  it  when  she  should  see  him. 

Saturday  came,  and  with  it  Philip  to  spend  the  after- 
noon at  the  Grange.  Lucy  and  her  brother  had  never 
been  separated  before ;  and  they  now  met  as  if  the  three 
days  had  been  three  weeks  at  least.  Philip  had  much  to 
tell  his  sister  about  his  new  home.  Dr.  Sugden  was 
very  kind ;  and  some  of  the  boys  seemed  disposed  to 
be  friendly,  while  others  were  as  much  the  opposite. 
There  were  about  thirty  boarders  in  all,  of  all  ages,  from 
ten  to  sixteen.  He  had  been  laughed  at  for  taking  out 
his  Bible  morning  and  evening,  as  he  had  always  been 
used  to  do ;  had  been  called,  hi  turn,  "  saint,"  and 
"  Methodist,"  and  "  parson  j "  but  one  little  boy  had 
clung  to  him,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  read 
along  with  him — this  boy's  name  was  Henry  Beres- 
ford. 

"  Where  does  he  come  from  1  " 

"  I  don't  know.  His  father  is  dead,  and  he  is  a  ward 
of  Dr.  Barnard." 

On  the  subject  of  the  missing  book,  Philip  was  even 
less  communicative  than  Gerald.  He  said  he  believed 
Gerald's  suspicions  were  not  unfounded,  but  more  than 
that  he  would  not  divulge  at  present. 

There  were  still  three  horns  before  dinner-time,  and 
Mrs.  Townshend  kindly  proposed  that  Lucy  and  Philip 
should  spend  them  in  a  walk  by  themselves.     Gerald, 
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however,  looked  so  disappointed  at  the  idea  of  not  hav- 
ing Philip's  company,  that  Lucy  at  once  resolved  to 
give  up  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet  talk  with  her  brother, 
and  go  instead  with  Mildred  and  Eleanor. 

The  two  boys  joined  them  when  they  were  half  way 
down  the  avenue. 

"  Philip  and  I  are  coming  with  you,  if  you  will  let  us. 
Which  way  are  you  going  1  " 

"  Any  way  you  please,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me, — at 
least  if  you  do  not  go  through  the  village."  Lucy  could 
not  trust  herself  to  pass  the  Cottage  yet. 

"  I  would  like  to  cross  the  stepping-stones,  Miss  Har- 
court." 

"  Not  to-day,  Mildred.  You  forget  the  heavy  fall  of 
rain  there  was  last  night." 

"  Oh  !  that  was  nothing — at  least  nothing  to  swell 
the  river.  Do  let  us  go,  Miss  Harcourt ;  it  is  such  nice 
fun  skipping  across  the  stones." 

"  Stuff!  "  said  Gerald.  "  Did  not  Johnny  Gray  teU 
me  this  morning  that  the  river  was  unfordable  1  It 
shows  all  you  know  about  rivers,  Mildred  ! " 

"I  know  more  about  some  things  than  you  do," 
retorted  Mildred.    "  I  wonder  who  said  bats  laid  eggs ! " 

"  Hush,  Mildred,"  said  Lucy,  as  she  saw  Gerald's  eye 
flash.  "  You  know  you  have  been  studying  the  Mam- 
malia lately,  and  Gerakl  has  not.  But  here  comes  Sally 
Jones  running  after  us.  Do  let  us  stop  a  minute,  and 
hear  what  she  has  to  say." 

But  Sally  said  nothing  for  a  long  time  at  least.    She 
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stood  by  Lucy's  side,  covered  her  face  with,  her  pinafore, 
and  cried  bitterly. 

"  What  is  it  now,  Sally  ?  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter, 
dear?" 

"  0  Miss  Harcourt  !  "  and  the  words  came  with 
difficulty,  almost  choked  by  sobs.  "  It's  that  we're  going 
away  from  England  altogether,  and  I  shall  never  see 
you  after  Wednesday  next ! " 

"  How  ?     Where  are  you  going,  Sally  ? " 

"  Father  wasn't  insured,  and  the  fire  ruined  him, — 
and  we're  going  to  Australia, — and  we're  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  the  first  week  in  November, — and  we'll  never 
come  to  Maylands  any  more ! "  and  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears  came  to  fill  up  what  was  wanting  in  poor  Sally's 
story. 

Eleanor  had  crept  up  to  the  little  girl,  and  put  her 
arm  kindly  round  her  neck. 

"You  are  all  going  together,  Sally — think  of  that! 
My  papa  and  mamma  are  far  away,  and  we  hope  to 
go  to  them  by-and-by,  but  it  will  be  a  very  long  time 

yet." 

None  but  Gerald  saw  the  colour  come  and  go  on 
Lucy's  cheek,  or  heard  her  half-suppressed  sigh  as  she 
turned  away  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  us,  Sally,  before  you  go,"  he 
said.  "  You,  and  your  mother,  and  Ned  too.  Miss  Har- 
court is  staying  with  us  now,  and  you  will  see  her  at 
the  same  time." 

Sally  needed  no  second  invitation  when  she  heard 
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that  Miss  Harcourt  was  at  the  Grange,  but  at  once 
promised  to  come  on  Monday  evening  to  bid  them  all 
good-bye.  She  turned  away,  a  little  comforted,  and  the 
others  went  on. 

"  I  wonder  if  Ned  Jones  will  come  to-morrow,"  said 
Gerald. 

"  Come  where  1 "  asked  Lucy.     "  To  church  % " 

"  To  papa's  lecture.  He  was  there  last  Sunday. — Ah ! 
I  forgot  that  you  were  not  there.  It  is  the  first  time 
he  has  ever  been;  but  Mrs.  Jones  has  come  once  or 
twice  lately  with  Sally.  Sally  herself  never  came  till 
you  brought  her,  Lucy ;  but  she  has  never  missed  a  day 
since,  even  when  you  have  not  been  there." 

"  Poor  Sally ! "  said  Lucy.  "  I  am  so  sorry  she  is 
going  away." 

Gerald's  speculations  were  set  at  rest  by  seeing  Ned 
Jones  at  the  class  next  day.  He  sat  as  before  in  a 
corner  just  within  the  door,  and  answered  no  questions. 
Still  his  appearance  there  was  promising,  the  more  so 
that  a  party  of  men  and  boys,  including  his  father  and 
Bill  Jacobs,  had  been  seen  lounging  about  the  door  of 
the  village  tavern  that  afternoon. 

At  the  close  of  the  class,  Major  Townshend  intimated 
that  on  the  following  Tuesday  evening,  being  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  he  would  commence  a  course 
of  monthly  lectures  on  popular  subjects;  to  wliich  he 
invited  the  attendance  of  those  present,  and  of  as  many 
others  as  might  be  disposed  to  come.  The  project  was 
one  which  the  Squire  had  had  in   contemplation  for 
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some  time  past,  and  now  that  the  winter  months  had 
fairly  set  in,  he  resolved  to  put  it  in  execution  The 
proposal  seemed  to  be  favourably  received  by  those 
present.  Ned  Jones,  in  particular,  was  overheard  re- 
marking as  he  went  out :  "  I'll  be  here  for  one ! " 

Major  Townshend  gave  his  arm  to  Lucy  as  they 
went  home,  and  Gerald  and  the  two  girls  fell  behind. 
The  sound  of  angry  voices  coming  round  a  corner,  and 
the  approach  of  an  excited  crowd,  put  a  stop  to  their 
conversation,  and  made  them  quicken  their  steps.  Elea- 
nor had  just  put  her  arm  within  Lucy's  for  protection 
when  Bill  Jacobs  rushed  past  them,  followed  by  a  man 
in  close  pursuit. 

"I  say,  stop,  ye  villain!  stop  this  instant,  or  I'll 
make  ye ! " 

But  the  making  might  have  been  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  for  Bill  was  decidedly  more  light  of  foot  than 
his  pursuer,  had  not  a  stray  cabbage  leaf  caught  Ins 
foot  and  sent  him  whirling  to  the  ground.  He  was  up 
again  in  a  twinkling,  but  not  before  his  enemy  had 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  in  the 
face  that  made  him  stagger  back  a  few  paces. 

"  Hold ! "  cried  the  Squire,  going  up  to  the  combatants 
and  laying  hold  of  both;  "I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  if  you  do  not  stop  this  fighting  at  once,  I  will  take 
you  up,  both  of  you.  What  is  it  all  about  ?  William 
Morris !  this  is  not  like  you." 

"  No  it  aint,  master,"  said  the  man,  looking  heartily 
ashamed;  "least  of  all  on  a  Sunday.     But  it's  all  him," 
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darting  another  wrathful  glance  at  Bill,  "  trying  to  put 
my  son  up  to  steal!  my  poor  boy  that's  come  of  an 
honest  race,  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  father's  name 
for  ever ! " 

"  What !  Johnny  Morris — the  clnld  ]  Where  is  he 
now  1  " 

"  Safe  locked  into  the  coal-hole  beside  the  rats,  and 
will  stay  there  till  to-morrow  monring,  though  he  should 
roar  his  lungs  out  of  him ! "  said  the  father,  still  very 
much  excited.  "  The  rectory  orchard  too  !  when  they 
were  all  at  church ;  to  bribe  my  child  with  the  promise 
of  a  couple  of  apples  for  his  own  eating,  if  he  would 
scale  the  wall,  and  run  all  the  risk ! " 

"  This  lets  me  into  the  secret  of  how  my  apples  have 
disappeared,"  said  the  Squire,  still  keeping  a  tight  hold 
of  Bill.  "  Jacobs,  you  shall  have  free  quarters  for  the 
night,"  and  Major  Townshend  gave  the  lad  into  the 
charge  of  a  policeman,  who  had  heard  the  disturbance, 
and  had  just  come  up.  "  There !  I  will  see  you  by-and- 
by  about  this  matter.  Go  home,  William  Morris,  and 
do  not  be  too  severe  upon  your  son.  Think  more  of 
his  sin  than  of  your  own  disgrace." 

William  Morris  thanked  the  Squire,  touched  his  hat, 
and  wont  away ;  Bill  Jacobs,  in  the  custody  of  the  police 
officer,  was  marched  off  towards  Milesborough,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  idle  boys;  and  Major  Townshend  and  hia 
party  turned  up  the  avenue. 

Gerald  had  no  ear  for  Mildred's  frivolous  remarks 
that  afternoon,  as  she  walked  behind  with  him :  he  was 
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thinking  about  Bill  Jacobs  and  the  day  they  had  gone 
together  to  Maylands.  The  lesson  of  that  day  had  not 
been  lost  upon  Gerald ;  he  had  been  more  obedient,  more 
patient  ever  since.  This  had  been  apparent  in  many 
little  things  often  looked  upon  as  trifles,  but  which  are 
perhaps  the  truest  test  of  character.  The  frown  had 
not  risen  so  often  to  Gerald's  brow,  when  told  to  do 
something  which  he  did  not  wish  to  do ;  and  when  it 
had  appeared,  it  had  not  stayed  so  long.  Then  the 
quick  words  had  been  fewer,  and  sometimes  even  when 
they  might  have  been  provoked,  they  had  not  been 
allowed  to  come  at  all.  Gerald  was  trying,  was  praying ; 
and  although  it  might  be  long  yet  before  he  should  be 
truly  patient,  still  he  was  learning. 

They  were  pleasant  words  which  Gerald  heard  that 
evening  as  he  and  his  papa  were  walking  home  from  ' 
church  together:  "Gerald,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
trusting  you  again." 

"  Thank  you,  papa." 

It  did  not  make  Gerald  less  happy,  though  it  made 
him  more  humble,  to  feel  that  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self. 


84  MUST"  DO  IT. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"She  toileth  on,  themournfuH'st  thing, 
At  the  vain  task  of  emptying 
The  cistern  whence  the  salt  tears  spring." 

"  Third  finger  in  the  left  hand  on  D  flat,  in  the  scale 
of  A  flat ! "  said  Lucy,  a  little  sharply.  "  This  is  the 
sixth  time  I  have  told  you  the  same  thing  to-day,  Mil- 
dred." 

Two  octaves  were  gone  over  correctly,  but  at  the 
third  came  another  repetition  of  the  blunder. 

"  There  !  you  have  taken  the  second  finger  again. 
Try  the  left  hand  by  itself." 

"  I  am  sure  it  does  not  much  matter  which  finger  I 
take,"  said  Mildred,  carelessly.  "  If  I  put  my  second 
finger  on  D  flat,  then  I  can  turn  over  the  third  at  G, 
and  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

"  Except  that  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  of 
doing  tilings,  and  you  must  take  the  right." 

"  Must"  was  a  very  unpleasant  word  to  Mildred 
Maitland ;  she  heartily  wished  that  it  could  be  put  out 
of  the  English  language  altogether.  "  Should,"  she 
could  tolerate,  for  though  equally  undeniable  in  prin- 
ciple, in  practice  it  was  less  exacting;  besides,  com- 
pliance with  its  requirements  was  something  which 
that  interesting  individual  called   "self"  might  look 
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upon  with  complacency;  but  that  horrid  "must,"  that 
invariably  called  up,  mentally  at  least,  "  I  won't,"  and 
yet  had  to  be  submitted  to  after  all — no  wonder  that 
she  hated  it.  But  Mildred  had  already  learned,  from 
experience,  that  Miss  Harcourt's  "  must "  was  law ;  so, 
after  a  good  deal  of  rebellion,  she  at  last  gave  in. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  teacher  or  pupil 
was  most  relieved,  when  the  clock  striking  three  an- 
nounced that  lessons  were  over  for  the  day.  Mrs. 
Townshend  had  made  a  rule  that,  after  lesson-hours 
till  dinner-time,  Lucy,  Mildred,  and  Eleanor  should  do 
exactly  what  they  pleased.  It  was  good  for  the  chil- 
dren to  run  about,  and  Lucy,  too,  required  a  little  relax- 
ation. Sometimes  she  worked,  or  read,  or  walked  with 
Mrs.  Townshend,  while  the  girls  amused  themselves; 
sometimes  she  paid  a  visit  to  one  or  other  of  her  old 
friends  among  the  poor,  whom  a  new  home  and  new 
duties  could  not  make  her  forget.  That  morning  she 
had  fully  intended  going  in  the  afternoon  to  ask  for 
old  blind  Matty,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
a  week.  But  the  afternoon  came,  and  Lucy  was  not  in 
spirits  to  go  to  Matty  Wilson's.  Eleanor  had  been 
stupid,  and  Mildred  more  provoking  than  usual,  and 
poor  Lucy  had  lost  her  temper.  She  put  on  her  bon- 
net, and  strolled  down  the  avenue  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  humour.  She  was  angry  with  Mildred,  and 
she  was  still  more  angry  with  herself  for  being  angry. 
Then  it  came  into  her  mind  that  hers  was  a  very  hard 
case  indeed, — she  was  doing  her  best  to  teach,  and 
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Eleanor  sometimes  could  not,  and  Mildred  would  not, 
learn.  Mildred  was  the  more  provoking  of  the  two, 
for  she  had  excellent  abilities,  and  could  do  very  well 
when  she  liked;  and  to  Lucy,  who  was  never  satisfied 
herself  unless  what  she  did  was  well  done,  Mildred's 
indifference  was  particularly  irritating.  "  It  is  a  pity  I 
should  take  so  much  pains,  and  get  so  little  thanks," 
she  said  to  herself;  but  it  was  worse  than  useless  to 
try  and  persuade  herself  that  she  might  take  fewer 
pains  in  future, — even  had  not  conscience  said  it  would 
be  wrong,  her  own  nature  would  have  told  her  that  it 
was  impossible.  So  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
really  between  her  pupils  she  was  very  much  to  be 
pitied.  Had  Lucy  checked  the  thought  at  once,  it 
would  have  been  happier  for  herself;  but  she  encour- 
aged it,  and  so  what  had  been  little  more  than  a  fancy 
came  to  be  a  reality.  She  was,  indeed,  to  be  pitied  in 
her  present  frame  of  mind. 

A  feeling  that  was  more  morbid  than  melancholy  led 
her  steps  to  the  church-yard.  She  had  been  once  there 
since  the  day  when  a  little  sj)ot  of  ground,  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  it,  had  become  more  sacred  to  her  than  all  the 
world  beside;  and  she  had  then,  with  her  own  hand, 
laid  a  chaplet  of  immortelles  on  her  mother's  grave.  It 
was  there  now,  alone  fresh  that  dreary  October  day, 
beside  the  damp,  dead  leaves  which  lay  scattered  all 
around.  To  Lucy  it  seemed  like  her  mother — young 
in  her  immortal  freshness;  they,  like  herself,  unsought, 
uncared-for,  left  to  wither  or  to  be  trampled  under  foot, 
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the  poor  life  that  was  in  them  well-nigh  gone ; — and 
bitter,  bitter  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  as  she  stooped 
down  and  took  the  circlet  into  her  hand.  They  were 
not  tears  of  real  sorrow,  such  as  she  had  shed  there 
before  ;  no,  they  were  the  peevish,  petted  tears  that 
had  been  struggling  to  come  all  forenoon,  but  which  a 
feeling  of  shame  had  driven  back  till  then.  They  might 
come  now,  when  there  was  no  human  eye  to  see  them ; 
they  must  come  now,  for  the  poor,  bursting  heart  could 
keep  them  in  no  longer.  Perhaps  better,  holier  thoughts 
would  follow  1 

And  they  did.  Not  because  Lucy  wept  by  her 
mother's  grave, — the  associations  there  were  only  sad- 
dening, not  soothing;  but  because  then  and  there  the 
promise  came  true  to  the  poor  orphan — "  I  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless."  By-and-by,  her  tears  of  vexa- 
tion changed  to  tears  of  genuine  contrition,  as  she 
thought  of  the  kindness  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
her  in  her  orphanhood,  and  then  of  her  own  ingrati- 
tude. Had  not  she,  the  solitary  one,  found  a  home 
where  she  was  independent,  and  at  the  same  time 
treated  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Townshend  as  their  own 
child?  Were  not  her  brothers  happy — Philip  at  Dr. 
Sugden's,  and  little  Willy  with  Ids  kind  uncle  and 
aunt  at  Karlham  vicarage  ?  And  was  it  for  her  to  mur- 
mur at  petty  disappointments,  or  shrink  from  her  daily 
cross  ]  No,  verily !  Lower  and  lower  sank  Lucy's  head 
ujjon  her  hand;  deeper  and  deeper  sank  Lucy's  spirit  in 
self-abasement, — she  was  humbled,  she  was  penitent  now. 
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A  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  her  shoulder.  She 
looked  round  quickly. 

"  My  poor  child !  what  are  you  doing  here  1  It  is 
cold  and  damp ;  you  must  not  stay  here  any  longer  j  do 
come  away." 

Lucy  laid  the  chaplet  anew  upon  the  grave,  rose,  put 
her  arm  within  her  friend's,  and  they  walked  away  in 
silence. 

Mrs.  Townshend  did  not  speak  again  till  they  were 
out  of  the  church-yard. 

"  I  knew  you  were  unhappy,  Lucy ;  I  saw  it  in  your 
face  as  you  passed  the  parlour  window,  and  I  came  to 
see  if  I  could  comfort  you  in  any  way.  You  will  tell 
me  what  has  vexed  you,  will  you  not  1 " 

"  Yes  I  will,  dear,  kind  Mrs.  Townshend,  only  I  am 
unworthy  of  all  your  kindness ;"  and  Lucy's  tears  burst 
forth  afresh.  "  I  will  tell  you  all ;  I  know  you  will  not 
despise  me." 

Mrs.  Townshend  listened  patiently  while  Lucy  poured 
into  her  ear  a  recital  of  the  day's  trials. 

"  I  know  it  was  all  my  own  fault.  I  was  cross  to 
Mildred,  and  that  has  made  me  unhappy.  I  feel  I  need 
to  learn  patience  very  much." 

"  You  are  not  singular  in  that,  Lucy ;  it  is  a  lesson 
which  we  all  require  to  learn.  Often  it  is  more  difficult 
to  be  patient  in  little  things  than  in  greater  trials.  Have 
you  never  found  it  so  1 " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  think  it  is  because  great  trials  seem  to 
come  more  directly  from  the  hand  of  God  than  little 
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crosses.     I  mean  such  as  other  people  trying  our  temper 
— being  provoking." 

"Yes,  but  they  only  seem"  said  Mrs.  Townshend, 
quickly.  "  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  for  one  mo- 
ment to  think  otherwise.  I  like  to  think  on  that  gra- 
cious saying  of  our  Saviour, — '  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.'  It  shows  us  that  nothing 
befalls  us  but  by  our  heavenly  Father's  direct  appoint- 
ment— that  there  is  a  '  need-be '  for  the  smallest  cross. 
Only  when  we  accept  it  as  part  of  his  all-wise,  all- 
loving  discipline,  shall  we  take  it  up  cheerfully,  gladly. 
But  we  cannot  do  this  of  ourselves,  we  must  ask  God 
to  help  us." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lucy,  thoughtfully,  "  that  is  why  I 
went  wrong.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that 
such  and  such  difficulties  and  crosses  are  too  trivial  to 
be  confided  to  God  in  prayer,  as  if  they  were  beneath 
the  notice  of  an  infinite  Being." 

"  That  is  because  you  take  a  one-sided  view  of  God's 
infinitude.  Because  he  is  infinite  nothing  is  too  high, 
but  also  because  he  is  infinite  nothing  is  too  low  for 
his  regard.  In  other  words,  as  has  been  said,  '  God  is 
so  great  that  the  whole  universe  cannot  contain  him, 
and  yet  he  can  dwell  in  my  heart.'" 

"But,  patience,"  said  Lucy,  earnestly;  "I  did  not 
know  before  how  much  it  is  called  for  every  day." 

"  Only  this  morning,  Lucy,  I  was  struck,  while  read- 
ing the  last  chapter  of  First  Thessalonians,  with  the 
universal  need  of  this  same  grace  of  patience.     Paul  is 
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exhorting  believers  to  various  Christian  duties  as  appli- 
cable to  various  cases,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  physi- 
cian prescribing  for  different  complaints.  He  says — 
4  Warn  the  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support 
the  weak' — each  case,  you  see,  requires  a  separate  treat- 
ment; but  what  follows  ? — '  be  patient  toward  all  men' 
— the  unruly,  the  feeble-minded,  the  weak — all !  " 

"I  see,"  said  Lucy,  brightening:  "  I  will  try  not  to 
forget  that  again." 

Had  any  one  told  Lucy  only  a  month  before  that 
her  besetting  sin  was  impatience,  she  would  have  been 
surprised,  perhaps  a  little  indignant.  One  friend  after 
another  had  been  snatched  from  her  by  the  relentless 
hand  of  death ;  and  though  she  had  sorrowed,  she  had 
not  repined.  On-lookers  had  wondered  and  admired, 
and,  in  kindness  more  well-meant  than  prudent,  had 
told  her  that  she  was  patient,  and  she  had  believed 
them.  But  she  knew  herself  a  little  better  now.  Even 
that  quiet  half-hour  in  the  church-yard  had  shown  her 
more  of  her  own  heart  than  she  had  ever  seen  before. 
The  view  was  humbling,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  use- 
ful; and,  anxious  for  further  insight,  she  prayed  the 
little  Highland  servant-maid's  two  short  prayers — 
"Lord,  show  me  myself;"  "Lord,  show  me  thyself."* 
She  dared  not  pray  the  one  without  the  other. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute,  Mildred,"  said 
Lucy,,  as  her  pupil  came  into  the  school-room. 


*  Scottish  Christian  Herald. 
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"To  me!  Miss  Harcourtl"  There  was  a  very  per- 
ceptible toss  of  the  head,  and  Mildred's  manner  was 
anything  but  pleasant. 

"  Yes,  to  you,  Mildred.  I  want  you  to  forgive  me 
for  having  been  so  cross  to  you  to-day ;  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it." 

Surprise  was  written  on  Mildred's  face  as  she  looked 
up.  The  expression  changed  as  she  met  Lucy's  tearful 
eye. 

"  Dear,  dear  Miss  Harcourt !"  and  Mildred  threw  her 
arms  round  Lucy's  neck  and  sobbed.  "  It  is  I  who 
ought  to  ask  forgiveness ;  I  was  very  provoking." 

"  We  have  both  been  wrong,  dear  Mildred ;  we  will 
both  try  anew." 

But  only  Lucy  tried  to  purpose — tried,  not  in  her 
own  strength,  but  in  dependence  upon  the  grace  which 
is  sufficient.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Mildred  was 
as  impatient,  as  provoking  as  ever;  but  Lucy,  though 
sorely  tempted,  was  no  longer  cross. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  She  only  said,  'The  night  is  dreary ; 
He  cometh  not,'  she  said." 

Two  months  passed  with  little  or  no  incident.  Then 
came  Christmas  and  its  holidays,  when  Philip  spent 
six  weeks  at  the  Grange,  and  he  and  Lucy  were  once 
more  constantly  together.  They  took  long  walks  dur- 
ing the  cold  frosty  days;  and  Philip  would  tell  his 
sister  all  about  liis  life  at  school — his  troubles,  his  diffi- 
culties, his  hopes,  his  aspirations;  and  Lucy  would 
sympathize,  or  cheer,  or  counsel,  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire. 

In  one  piece  of  information  Lucy  was  much  inter- 
ested. A  professor  of  Cambridge  University,  a  man  of 
distinction  in  the  world  of  letters,  had  lately  died,  and 
it  had  been  intimated  by  Dr.  Sugden,  just  before  the 
breaking  up,  that  he  had  left  a  sum  of  money  to  endow 
a  scholarship  for  the  grammar  school  of  Milesborough. 
It  was  to  be  open  to  competition  to  boys  of  the  highest 
class  for  the  ensuing  half  year. 

"  And  do  you  think  you  have  any  chance  ? "  Lucy 
asked  her  brother,  eagerly. 

"I  don't  know;  I  fear  not.  You  see  Gerald  is  far 
before  me  in  classics,  though  I  am  ahead  of  him  in 
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mathematics.  He  had  two  hundred  marks  above  me 
last  half,  and  I  fear  I  can  never  make  up  to  him.  I 
would  not  grudge  Gerald's  getting  it,  if  we  were  not 
poor;"  and  Philip  sighed. 

"  But  you  are  a  better  mathematician  than  he, — that 
is  always  something.  Besides,  you  can  study  through 
the  holidays,  and  I  will  help  you  all  I  can." 

From  that  day  a  light  might  be  seen  at  five  o'clock 
every  morning  in  Lucy's  bed-room  window,  and  for 
three  hours  she  and  Philip  would  sit  hard  at  work,  with 
school-books  and  lexicons  before  them.  Gerald  knew 
of  these  morning  studies ;  but,  confident  of  his  superi- 
ority to  Philip,  they  did  not  give  him  much  concern, — 
there  was  little  danger  of  Philip  getting  before  him. 
This  was  true ;  nevertheless  Lucy  and  Philip  worked  on. 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  was  not  idle.  It  took  her  half 
an  hour  to  learn  what  Mildred  could  master  in  five 
minutes;  but  Eleanor  was  so  persevering,  that  her 
lessons  were  usually  more  correctly  learned  than  her 
sister's  after  all.  Then  she  remembered  better  than 
Mildred,  though  she  did  not  learn  so  fast.  When 
tempted  to  give  up,  she  thought  of  her  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Townshend,  and  tried  to  practise  patience. 

This  was  not  uncalled  for  in  her  visits  to  Bessy 
Gray.  Bessy,  as  Mrs.  Townshend  had  said,  was  not 
clever,  and  she  was  old  to  begin  to  learn  to  read. 
Eleanor  would  leave  her  one  day  in  the  belief  that  a 
word  or  sentence  which  had  cost  them  both  much 
trouble  could  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  next  day  when 
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she  went  back,  she  would  find,  to  her  disappointment, 
that  the  whole  must  be  gone  over  again,  as  if  Bessy 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  before !  Had  not  Bessy- 
been  really  anxious  to  learn,  and  Eleanor  earnest  to 
teach,  she  would  never  have  learned  anything.  Even 
as  it  was,  her  progress  was  lamentably  slow. 

On  New- Year's  morning  Eleanor  ran  down  as  usual 
to  the  Grays'  cottage. 

"  A  happy  New  Year,  Bessy !"  she  said,  as  she  opened 
the  door.  "  Miss  Harcourt  thought  you  should  have 
a  holiday  to-day,  but  I  am  come  to  see  you  at  anyrate. 
See !  Mrs.  Townshend  has  sent  you  that ; "  and  taking 
a  parcel  from  under  her  arm,  Eleanor  opened  it,  and 
produced  a  nice  warm  gown,  all  ready  for  Bessy  to  put 
on.  "But,  dear  me!  what  is  the  matter?  Oh!  the 
lace !     Who  has  done  this  1 " 

"  It's  hers,  or  I  shouldn't  have  cared,"  sobbed  Bessy. 
"  But  I've  been  four  months  at  it,  working  at  odd  times, 
and  it's  useless  now." 

"  Who  has  torn  it  ? "  asked  Eleanor,  taking  up  the 
tattered  piece  of  work.  "  It  looked  so  beautiful  yester- 
day— 0  Bessy,  I  am  so  sorry ! " 

"  Don't  ye  cry,  miss ;  nobody  can  help  it  now.  'Twas 
the  dog  Ned  Jones  left  Johnny  that  did  it.  He's  a 
young  beast,  and  likes  mischief,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
left  it  where  he  could  get  at  it.  I  mustn't  be  angry, 
but  it's  very  vexing.  I  meant  to  have  given  it  to  Miss 
Lucy  for  a  New-Year's  gift ;  but  she  need  never  know 
about  it  now, — only  she's  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  I 
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can't  do  anything  for  her.  There  she  comes  though; 
give  me  the  lace,  Miss  Eleanor,  and  I'll  hide  it.  I 
mustn't  look  sorry  to  her  on  New- Year's  Day." 

Bessy  had  barely  time  to  stuff  the  now  useless  piece 
of  work,  upon  which  she  had  bestowed  so  much  labour, 
below  her  pillow,  and  put  on  a  smile  again,  when  Lucy 
came  in,  followed  by  Mildred  and  the  two  boys.  She 
took  no  notice  of  what  was  evidently  not  intended  for 
her  to  see — that  Eleanor  and  Bessy  had  both  been 
crying,  but  wished  Bessy  a  happy  New  Year,  and  spoke 
cheerfully  and  kindly. 

"  Mildred  and  I  are  going  to  have  an  exhibition  tliis 
afternoon,  Bessy,"  said  Gerald,  eagerly.  "Will  you 
tell  Johnny  to  come  up  at  one  o'clock,  and  he  will  see 
it]  Come  along,  Mildred,  we  must  have  everything 
ready.  Mr.  and  Miss  Harcourt,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Mait- 
land,  we  invite  your  attendance — one  o'clock  precisely !" 

Away  went  Gerald  and  Mildred,  leaving  the  others 
to  guess  what  the  secret  was  as  best  they  might. 

"It  is  some  wonderful  mystery,"  said  Eleanor,  as 
they  were  walking  along.  "  I  have  tried  to  get  Mil- 
dred to  tell  me  what  she  and  Gerald  have  been  so  bu>y 
about  for  the  last  fortnight ;  but  she  has  always  said  I 
should  see  by-and-by." 

"  They  have  had  both  Bennett  and  the  gardener  help- 
ing them," said  Philip;  "and  Bennett  looks  as  keen  about 
it  as  Gerald  does.  However,  we  shall  see  what  it  is 
to-day.     You  are  going  to  Matty's,  Lucy  ? " 

"Yes;  and  you  and  Eleanor  may  come  if  you  like. 
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I  have  some  tea  and  sugar  here,  which  Mrs.  Townshend 
is  sending  to  Matty.  We  shall  be  back  in  plenty  of 
time  for  the  exhibition.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  us  to 
have  something  to  interest  us  before  it  begins,"  added 
Lucy,  smiling ;  "  otherwise  our  curiosity  might  become 
insupportable.  Mary!  where  have  you  come  from1? 
how  are  you  1 " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  miss,"  replied  Mary,  making 
a  courtesy  as  she  turned  the  corner;  "but  mother's 
been  badly,  and  I  got  leave  from  my  place  for  a  week 
to  come  and  nurse  her.  But  she's  better  now,  and  I'm 
agoing  again  to-morrow  morning,  only  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  come  and  see  you  first,  miss." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary.  I  should  have  been  sorry  not 
to  have  seen  you.     How  are  you  getting  on  ? " 

"  Middling  well,  miss.  There's  not  too  much  to  do ; 
but  the  children's  ill-bred — not  like  Master  Willy.  I 
felt  the  change  so  much  at  first,  I  thought  I  should 
have  run  away;  but  I've  been  trying  to  have  patience, 
miss,  as  you  used  to  tell  me,  and  things  isn't  quite  so 
bad  now." 

"  And,  Tom — what  is  he  about  1 " 

"  Oh,  Tom's  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job,  miss ! 
He's  a  good  boy  too, — land  to  mother  as  can  be ;  but 
such  a  boy !  Why,  miss,  didn't  I  come  home  and  find 
the  walls  all  drawn  over  again!" 

"  The  walls  drawn  over ! — with  what  ] " 

"  With  whole  regiments  of  soldiers,  miss ;  that  looked 
in  the  firelight  as  if  they  were  agoing  to  kill  us  all  out- 
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right ;  but  I  soon  swept  them  away  with  my  whitewash 
brush,"  added  Mary,  with  a  look  of  the  most  intense 
satisfaction. 

"You  had  better  go  up  to  the  Grange,  Mary,  and 
wait  for  us  there,"  said  Philip.  "  I  daresay  Gerald  will 
be  glad  of  another  spectator.    What  say  you,  Lucy  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed ! "  cried  Eleanor.  "  And,  Mary,  if 
you  see  Mildred,  tell  her  you  are  come  to  see  the 
show." 

There  were  no  more  interruptions  till  Lucy  and  the 
others  came  to  Matty's  cottage.  Lucy  tapped  twice 
without  receiving  any  answer.  At  last  the  door  was 
opened  a  little  way,  and  a  woman  put  out  her  head. 
Lucy  at  once  recognised  Nell  Smith,  whom  she  had 
seen  there  once  before.  She  nodded  when  she  saw 
Lucy,  moved  her  forefinger  to  enjoin  silence,  and 
beckoned  to  her  to  come  in.  Lucy  entered,  followed 
by  Philip  and  Eleanor,  and  they  all  sat  down. 

The  poor  old  woman  was  in  bed,  tossing  about  rest- 
lessly, sighing,  moaning,  and  speaking  incoherently. 
By-and-by  Lucy  could  make  out  a  little  of  what  she 
was  saying. 

"  It's  Ben — ay,  it  is !  I  see  him  too — he's  sorry  now, 
poor  Ben !  Forgive  ye  1 — ye  needn't  ask  me  that ; 
hasn't  He  forgiven  me  1  0  how  much !  How  light  it 
is !  I  see  you  all  so  well !  Come,  Ben ; "  and  she 
stretched  out  her  poor,  old,  withered  hand.  It  struck 
against  the  wall.  "  What !  it's  dark  again !  I've  been 
awandering,  and  I  thought  I  see'd  him  just  like  lie  was 
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when  lie  went  away ;"  and  the  return  to  consciousness 
was  followed  by  a  groan  that  went  to  Lucy's  heart. 

She  rose  and  put  her  hand  in  Matty's. 

"It's  you,  miss;  I  feel  your  long,  soft  hair."  (She 
had  got  her  fingers  somehow  on  Lucy's  curls.)  "I 
thought  the  day  had  come ;  but  it's  breaking,  and  I'm 
mindin'  Him  as  lookin'  on  and  helpin'  me.  I  lay  my 
sins  on  Jesus;"  and  once  more  laying  her  head  upon 
her  pillow,  she  fell  into  a  loud,  heavy  sleep. 

"  Who  is  Ben  1 "  Lucy  asked,  turning  to  the  woman. 

"  He  was  her  grandson,  miss — her  only  daughter's 
only  child ;  and  she  took  him,  and  brought  him  up  after 
hi3  father  and  mother  died.  She  went  out  to  char,  and 
gained  enough  to  keep  them  both.  They  lived  in 
Milesborough  then." 

"  And  did  he  die  1 "  asked  Eleanor. 

"  'Deed,  miss,  but  that's  more  as  I  can  tell  ye.  A 
foolish  lad  he  was,  was  Ben  Robinson ;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve he'd  have  been  so  heartless,  if  he'd  been  left  to 
himself." 

"  What  did  he  do  1 "  asked  Philip,  deeply  interested. 

"  It's  six  years  come  Ladyday,  as  I've  heard  her  tell, 
when  he  went  out  one  morning,  she  thought  to  his 
work  as  usual.  He'd  been  put  to  learn  shoemaking, 
but  that  didn't  please  my  gentleman  somehow.  So  he 
says,  ■  Good-bye,  granny,'  as  he  always  did  of  a  morn- 
ing; and  she  says,  'Good-bye,  Ben.'  But  he  don't 
come  home  that  night,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next  again; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  she's  ne'er  heard  a  word  or 
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got  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  him, — so  whether  he's 
dead  or  alive,  is  hard  to  say.  Poor  soul !  folk  thought 
she'd  have  died  then.  Her  minr^  went  after  it,  even 
afore  she  came  out  here;  but  she's  still  hanging  on,  ye 
see." 

"  And  if  he  is  alive,  he  is  not  happy  \  no,  he  cannot 
be,"  said  Lucy,  thoughtfully.     "  Poor  Ben ! " 

Lucy,  Philip,  and  Eleanor  walked  silently  home- 
wards, each  thinking  about  old  blind  Matty  and  her 
undutiful  grandson.  "Where  was  he  now?  Was  he 
still  alive  ]     Who  can  tell  1 

Mrs.  Townshend  met  them  near  the  house. 

"  Well,  are  you  not  all  impatient  to  see  this  wonder- 
ful treat  ? "  she  asked,  turning  to  Eleanor. 

"  Is  it  time  1     I  did  not  think  it  was  one  o'clock 

yet." 

"  But  it  has  just  struck,  and  Gerald  and  Mildred  are 
very  impatient  for  our  presence.     Where  do  we  gol " 

"  Here ! "  cried  Mildred,  from  a  height  at  a  little 
distance.  "  Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen — all  is 
ready!" 

The  exhibition  was  not  so  contemptible  as  Lucy  had 
anticipated. 

"  How  very  beautiful ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  the  scene 
met  her  eye. 

It  was  the  model  of  an  Alpine  view,  designed  by 
Gerald,  and  executed  with  the  assistance  of  Bennett 
and  the  gardener.  Mildred  alone  had  been  let  into  the 
secret,  and  her  excitement  for  the  past  few  days  had 
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been  unbounded.  She  had  disappeared  behind  the 
curtain  before  it  was  drawn  aside,  and  was  now  en- 
gaged with  Gerald  in  pulling  the  strings.  In  the  fore- 
ground was  a  noisy-looking  little  stream,  cutting  its 
way  through  a  deep,  dark  chasm.  A  rustic  bridge  was 
thrown  across,  and  on  it  was  a  woman,  in  large  round 
straw-hat,  bright  red  petticoat,  and  blue  stockings. 
Just  peeping  out,  on  the  left,  was  a  Swiss  chalet,  with 
a  little  dog  standing  before  the  door.  Hills  covered 
with  pines  rose  on  both  sides ;  and  beyond  them,  shut- 
ting up  the  view,  was  the  long,  high  range  of  snowy 
mountain  peaks.  Little  Cany  was  in  ecstasies  when 
the  woman  began  to  walk  slowly  across  the  bridge. 

"It  certainly  does  you  great  credit,"  said  Major 
Townshend,  when  Gerald  and  Mildred  came  forward  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  spectators ;  "  but 
where  did  you  get  the  money  ? " 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Gerald,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  company.  "  First  of  all,  we  chose  this  rock 
for  the  scene  of  operations,  because  there  were  no  trees 
behind,  so  we  could  get  a  bit  of  real  sky  for  the  back- 
ground. Then  we  cleared  away  the  snow,  and  the  gar- 
dener and  I  made  the  mountains,  and  he  stuck  the 
hills  all  over  with  little  bits  of  fir  for  the  pines,  and  it 
was  easy  to  find  plenty  of  snow;  and  Bennett  made 
the  bridge  and  the  cottage;  and  Mildred  dressed  the 
doll;  and  I  painted  the  water;  and  the  housekeeper 
gave  us  the  curtain ; — and  that's  all ! " 

"  And  I  made  the  petticoat  of  that  little  bit  of  red 
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flannel  which  you  gave  me,  Mrs.  Townshend,"  said 
Mildred ;  "  and  the  doll  cost  one  penny,  and  the  paste- 
board and  paint  sixpence, — and  that  was  all!" 

"  Except  your  trouble,"  said  Major  Townshend, 
smiling. 

"  Oh !  but  that  was  nothing.  I  wonder,  Gerald,  that 
Arthur  Harvey  has  not  come.  You  said  he  promised  to 
be  here." 

"  And  here  he  comes !"  said  the  boy  of  whom  Mil- 
dred spoke,  as  he  jumped  on  Gerald's  shoulder  to  give 
him  a  start.     "  Look  here,  Captain ! " 

"  My  'Eschylus!'  where  did  you  get  if?" 

Philip  came  forward  in  a  moment. 

"  It  is  yours,  Gerald,"  he  said.  "  See,  here  is  the 
mark  I  put  when  you  were  absent.  How  has  it  come 
into  your  possession,  Harvey1?" 

"  I  wanted  an  '  Eschylus,'  as  some  pages  were  torn 
out  of  mine  where  we  are  reading,  and  my  tutor  said 
he  should  try  to  find  a  second-hand  copy  for  me ;  so 
he  went  to  a  book-stall  in  town,  and  bought  me  this. 
I  knew  it  in  a  moment,  though  Gerald's  name  is  quite 
scratched  out." 

"  And  you  do  not  know  how  it  got  into  the  dealer's 
hands'?"  asked  Major  Townshend. 

"  Yes,  for  I  went  yesterday  with  my  tutor  and  asked 
him.  He  said  it  had  been  sold  to  him,  about  three 
months  ago,  by  a  boy  in  fustian  clothes." 

"  Bill  Jacobs !  I'm  certain,"  cried  Gerald.  "  I  have 
seen  them  together  more  than  once  lately." 
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"  Whom  have  you  seen  together  1 "  asked  his  papa. 
"  Remember,  we  could  not  prove  that  Jacobs  stole  the 
apples,  though  he  well  deserved  the  night  in  the  police 
office  for  disturbing  the  public  peace." 

"  If  you  please,  Major  Townshend,"  said  Philip,  "  do 
not  ask  Gerald  any  more  about  it  now — we  are  not 
quite  sure  yet." 

"  Very  well,  Philip,  I  will  not.  But  I  must  know  all 
about  this  by-and-by." 

"  Yes,  papa,  you  shall,  as  soon  as  I  know  it  rightly 
myself.  But  come  along,  Mildred,  we  must  let  Arthur 
see  the  show." 

Major  Townshend  was  not  quite  satisfied  about 
Gerald's  book.  Neither  was  Philip,  though  he  said 
nothing  of  this  to  Lucy.  He  resolved  to  be  more  than 
ever  watchful  when  he  went  back  to  school. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 
Thy  conscience  as  the  noonday  clear ; 
For  God's  all-seeing  eye  surveys 
Thy  secret  thoughts,  thy  works  and  ways." 

"  I  say,  Harcourt,  there  they  are  again ! " 

"  Who  ?— where  1 "  asked  Philip. 

"  Smith,  and  the  low  fellow  you  told  me  never  to 
speak  to.  They  are  coming  this  way.  Hush !  don't  say 
a  word,  and  we  shall  hear  what  they  are  talking  about." 

"  It  would  not  be  honourable,"  said  Philip,  rising. 
"  Besides,  '  listeners  never  hear  good  of  themselves ! ' " 

In  an  instant  Henry  Beresford  had  his  hand  upon 
Ids  friend's  mouth,  and  pulled  him  down  into  a  corner. 

"  For  Gerald's  sake  be  quiet,"  he  whispered.  "  This 
is  our  only  chance,  and  we  "dare  not  miss  it." 

It  was  a  mild  evening,  about  the  end  of  February. 
Dr.  Sugden  had  gone  from  home  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  his  boarders  had  rather  more  liberty  than  usual. 
Philip  and  his  friend  Henry  had  taken  down  their 
books  to  a  bower,  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  garden.  It 
had  not  been  used  all  winter,  and,  indeed,  few  of  the 
boys  knew  of  its  existence.  Philip  had  found  it  out 
only  that  afternoon,  and  had  at  once  pounced  upon  it 
as  a  nice  quiet  place  for  study.     Henry,  Jiis  willing  fag, 
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had  helped  him  to  carry  down  his  books,  and  twilight 
now  found  him  still  poring  over  them. 

Henry,  however,  was  not  so  busy  as  to  be  unobserv- 
ant of  a  meeting  between  his  fellow-boarder,  Smith, 
and  the  boy  whom  Philip  had  once  warned  him  to 
avoid,  in  the  footpath  below  the  garden  wall.  The 
path  led  to  a  back  part  of  Milesborough,  and  the 
boarders  were  prohibited  from  going  upon  it.  Henry 
had  never  known  before  of  this  rule  of  Dr.  Sugden's 
having  been  transgressed  by  any  of  the  boys. 

From  their  position,  Philip  and  Henry  could  hear 
and  see  all  that  was  passing  on  the  footpath,  without 
being  themselves  perceived.  Smith  and  his  companion 
advanced  in  earnest  conversation.  In  the  ragged  fustian 
suit,  the  slouched  cap,  and  the  uncertain  gait,  Philip 
was  not  slow  in  recognising  Bill  Jacobs. 

"  Ay,  trust  me,  trust  Bill  Jacobs !"  he  heard  him  say. 
"  I'm  the  boy  for  ye ! " 

"  But  you  cheated  me  last  time ;  I  know  you  did. 
You  are  a  thief,  that's  what  you  are ! " 

"And  I  wonder  what  ye  are]"  replied  the  other, 
with  a  loud  chuckle.  "  Ha,  ha !  I  have  ye  there,  I'm 
thinking.  But  maybe  ye'll  find  some  'un  'at'll  do  yer 
business  better  for  ye." 

"No,  no,  Jacobs;  I'm  trusting  you;  there's  honour 
between  us  two,  you  know  ! " 

"  Ay,  I  only  sell  yer  own  books  for  ye,  that's  all 
Mind  ye,  I'm  not  to  be  knowin'  where  ye  get  them, — 
they're  your'n,  that's  enough." 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  and  you  will  bring  me  what  I  want — 
apples,  and  cheese,  and  tarts,  and  ginger-beer  1 " 

"And  somethin'  stronger,  eh'? — agreed  I" 

"  And  yon  will  meet  me  here  to-morrow  evening  at 
seven  o'clock  1  and  I  will  give  you  the  book.  Hark  ! 
there's  the  bell ;  I  must  not  be  caught.  Good-night. 
Your  hand,  Jacobs." 

It  was  given,  and  shaken, — Philip  and  Henry  won- 
dered what  confidence  there  could  be  between  part- 
ners in  guilt.  They  waited  quietly  until  both  boys 
were  out  of  sight,  and  then  picked  up  their  books  and 
ran  back  to  the  house.  The  second  bell  had  done 
ringing  before  they  got  into  the  school-room,  and  both 
received  a  reprimand  from  the  tutor  for  being  late. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  not  a  syllable 
of  what  they  had  just  heard  was  to  be  breathed  to  any 
of  the  boys ;  but  Philip  made  up  his  mind  to  inform  the 
head  tutor  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  ask  him  to 
go  next  evening  with  himself  and  Henry  to  the  place  of 
observation. 

Accordingly,  some  time  before  the  hour  appointed, 
Mr.  Maurice,  Philip,  and  Henry  repaired  to  the  bower. 
They  had  not  waited  more  than  half  an  hour  when 
some  one  was  heard  to  leap  the  wall  at  a  little  distance. 
It  was  Smith.  He  looked  first  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  before,  behind,  and,  seeming  satisfied  that  he 
was  undiscovered,  sat  down  to  conceal  himself  behind 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  A  sound  overhead  made  him  start 
in  alarm ;  but  it  was  only  a  little  bird  hopping  inno- 
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cently  in  the  branches,  and  he  crept  down  again.  Pre- 
sently Bill  Jacobs  appeared,  slouching,  shuffling  along. 
He  winked  with  one  eye  to  Smith. 

"  Here  I  am,  ye  see ;  yer  Mend,  at  yer  service ! " 

"  Hush!  don't  speak  so  loud;  they  may  hear." 

"And  I'd  like  to  know  what  I  care.  Aint  it  an 
honest  job  I'm  a-doing  for  ye  1 — only  a  book  of  your'n 
ye've  no  more  use  for — got  past  it,  eh  ? — ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"  I  tell  you,  Jacobs,  make  less  noise,  or  we  shall  be 
found  out.  Here ! "  and  Smith  took  a  book  out  of  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket  and  gave  it  to  Bill.  "  You  should 
get  three  shillings  at  least  for  this  one ;  it  cost  seven- 
and-six  when  new,  and  it's  not  much  the  worse.  There 
now,  and  you  will  bring  me  all  I've  told  you.  You're  a 
fine  fellow,  Bill!" 

"Aint  I  though?  served  ye  in  good  stead  three 
times  now ;  will  be  happy  to  do't  again ;  at  yer  service, 
sir !     And  now,  I'd  best  be  going." 

"  Leonard  Smith ! "  said  Mr.  Maurice,  as  he  leaped 
the  wall  at  a  spring,  and  confronted  the  two  boys.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  are  doing  here,  sir  1 " 

"  Sir ! "  and  Smith's  face  became  white  as  paper, 
"I — I — I  assure  you,  I  have  never  been  here  be- 
fore." 

"  Very  likely.  I  may  believe  just  as  much  of  that 
as  I  please,"  said  the  tutor,  dryly.  "  Meanwhile,  you 
shall  have  the  goodness  to  walk  into  the  house  with 
me.  You  sbnll  give  me  -up.  that  book  this  instant," 
turning  to  Bill,  who  had  been  trying  to  put  on  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  conscious  innocence ;  and  the  sooner  you  find 
your  way  out  of  Milesborough  the  better  for  yourself." 
Mr.  Maurice's  hint  was  taken;  from  that  hour  Bill 
Jacobs  was  seen  no  more  either  in  Milesborough  or  in 
the  village,  much  to  the  relief  of  poor  little  Johnny 
Morris,  who  had  been  released  from  the  coal-hole  and 
the  company  of  the  rats  on  the  distinct  understanding, 
that  if  he  was  ever  seen  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
tempter  again,  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  place  of 
imprisonment  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life ! 

Henry  Beresford  could  not  imagine  why  Philip  had 
trembled  so  when  Mr.  Maurice  had  spoken ;  but  Philip 
had  never  heard  his  fellow-boarder  called  anything  but 
Smith  before ;  and  that  name,  Leonard  Smith,  called  up 
a  crowd  of  painful  recollections. 

"  Just  think,  Lucy,"  he  said  afterwards,  when  relat- 
ing the  story  to  his  sister ;  "  he  is  the  son  of  the  man 
who  ruined  us !" 

"  O  Philip !"  and  it  was  Lucy's  turn  to  shake. 
"  But,"  she  added  quickly,  "  we  can  never  be  quite  sure 
that  that  killed  her!" 

A  council  of  masters  was  held  to  consult  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  guilty  boy.  The  case  was  un- 
precedented at  Milesborough  Grammar  School;  an 
example  must  be  made,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Smith 
should  be  publicly  expelled.  This  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Maurice  to  Philip,  who  in  his  turn  told  it  to 
Gerald.  Gerald's  indignation  on  first  hearing  the  story 
had  been  very  great ;  but  time,  and  a  quiet  conversa- 
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tion  with  his  papa,  had  somewhat  cooled  him.  He 
now  heard,  with  evident  concern,  the  resolution  of  the 
directors.  At  the  close  of  school  that  day,  he  went  up 
to  his  master. 

"Dr.  Sugden,  may  I  speak  to  you  a  minute'?" 

"  Certainly,  Gerald.  I  shall  be  disengaged  presently. 
Stay  where  you  are,  and  I  will  come  back  to  you. — 
Now,"  when  he  had  returned,  "what  have  you  to  say?" 

"  It  is  about  Smith,  sir.  Harcourt  tells  me  you  are 
going  to  expel  him." 

"  We  have  come  to  that  determination.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  make1?" 

"  Only  that  it  was  my  books  he  took ;  and — and — 
and  if  only  you  would  not  let  it  be  known  at  school, 
sir.  Papa  says  it  might  ruin  him  for  life;  and  I 
shoidd  be  so  unhappy;"  and  Gerald  did  look  unhappy, 
almost  miserable. 

"Well,  Gerald,"  said  Dr.  Sugden,  shaking  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  "  for  your  sake  I  will  try  what 
can  be  done,  but  I  fear  my  influence  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient." 

But  Dr.  Sugden's  influence  and  Major  Townshend's 
together,  did  succeed  with  the  directors.  Smith  left 
school ;  of  the  boys,  only  Philip  and  Henry  Beresford, 
Gerald  and  Arthur  Harvey,  knew  for  what  reason,  and 
they  were  bound  in  honour  to  preserve  the  secret.  He 
had  been  told  beforehand,  that  Gerald's  intercession 
alone  had  saved  him  the  disgrace  of  a  public  expulsion ; 
and  he  had  condescended  to  thank  Gerald  for  it.     But 
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nobody   thought  that   he   was  penitent — time  would 
tell. 

"  From  the  very  first  day  I  saw  that  fellow  I  dis- 
trusted him,"  said  Gerald,  confidentially,  to  Philip. 
1  Why?  what  could  you  know  about  him  then ]" 

"  I  just  saw  him  write  one  word  in  pencil  above  a 
line  in  the  translation.  I  knew  if  he  cheated  in  one 
thing,  he  would  cheat  in  others.  A  boy  who  steals 
places  will  not  scruple,  if  he  thinks  he  will  not  be 
found  out,  to  steal  money." 

Gerald  was  not  far  wrong.  The  principle  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  smallest  deviation  from  strict 
integrity  is  dangerous — may  be  fatal.  In  boyhood,  in 
manhood,  at  school,  throughout  life,  "  he  that  walketh 
uprightly,  walketh  surely." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  But  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  .... 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam  ; 
Then  some  one  said,  '  We  will  return  no  more;' 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  '  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam."  " 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  the  last  Sunday  and  the  last 
day  of  the  year — just  the  day  before  Gerald  and  Mildred 
had  exhibited  their  wonderful  model  of  Alpine  scenery, 
with  the  real  snow  covering  the  make-believe  mountain- 
tops.  Hard  would  it  have  been  for  the  voyagers  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  realize  that  summer  evening,  as 
the  stately  ship  glided  swiftly  and  noiselessly  over  the 
waters,  that  old  King  Winter  was  then  reigning  in  all 
his  glory  over  the  shores  which  they  had  quitted  not 
two  months  before.  Perhaps  they  did  not  tlrink  much 
about  the  weather  at  home ;  but  certainly  they  had  not 
lost  count  of  the  season.  Christmas  comes  on  board 
ship  as  well  as  on  shore ;  and  there  had  been  a  shaking 
of  hands,  and  an  exchanging  of  good  wishes,  and  much 
that  was  neither  so  good  nor  yet  so  innocent.  The 
voyage  hitherto  had  been  very  prosperous — the  quickest, 
the  captain  said,  which  he  had  yet  made.  They  had 
been  out  of  sight  of  land  for  several  weeks,  but  ex- 
pected to  touch  at  the  Cape  in  two,  or  three  at  furthest. 
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But  if  there  was  quietness  all  around,  there  was  din 
and  bustle  enough  within  these  wooden  walls.  Talk- 
ing, laughing,  singing,  were  about  the  most  unobjec- 
tionable of  the  sounds  that  met  the  ear.  Children 
crying,  women  scolding,  angry  voices  raised  in  quarrel- 
ling, coarse  jests,  and  fearful  imprecations — all  were  to 
be  heard  that  Sunday  evening  in  that  little  world  upon 
deck — a  world  whose  evil  preponderated  over  good,  as 
it  does  in  this  world  of  ours. 

In  a  corner,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  more 
noisy  groups,  sat  a  little  girl,  her  head  bending  over  a 
book  which  lay  open  upon  her  knee.  She  passed  her 
finger  carefully  along  each  line,  and  her  lips  moved, 
but  she  did  not  speak.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  across 
the  page,  and  shutting  her  eyes,  repeated  something  to 
herself,  now  raising  a  finger  when  she  was  at  a  loss, 
and  then  putting  it  down  again,  when  she  had  found 
the  word  which  she  had  forgotten. 

"  Well,  Sally,  come  and  let  me  hear  what  you  have 
learned  to-day." 

Sally  looked  up,  and  smiled  to  the  tall  gentleman 
t  who  had  sat  down  beside  her. 

"It's  a  verse  Miss  Harcourt  marked  for  me,"  she 
said ;  "  and  it's  one  I  like  to  learn  when  I'm  on  the 
sea." 

"  What  is  it  1  let  me  hear  it  now." 

Sally  gave  her  Bible  into  her  friend's  hand,  and, 
pointing  to  the  place,  repeated  slowly :  "  '  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and 
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through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee :  when 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burnt ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  For 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy 
Saviour.'  It's  very  beautiful,"  she  said ;  "  and  to  think 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  i^  going  all  this  long  way  with 
me,  and  taking  care  of  me,  though  I  can't  see  him! 
Mother  likes  it  too." 

"  Your  mother  is  better  to-day,  Sally ;  she  has  no 
fever  now." 

"  Is  she,  sir  1  Oh,  I'm  so  glad !  I  left  her  sleeping 
in  the  cabin.  She  said  she  would  be  more  quiet  if 
I  went  away  j  and  it  was  so  hot,  I  was  glad  to  get  up 
here." 

"And  are  you  not  tired  of  being  at  sea  so  long? 
Should  not  you  like  to  be  on  land,  and  get  playing 
about  again?" 

"  I'm  too  big  to  play  now,"  replied  Sally,  drawing 
herself  up.  "  I  shall  be  ten  years  old  before  we  get  to 
Australia,  and  I  must  help  mother  now.  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  Sailor  Ben,  though." 

"  Ben  makes  a  great  pet  of  you.  What  do  you 
and  he  talk  about  when  he  is  at  the  helm  ?" 

"  Oh !  he  tells  me  stories  about  all  the  countries  he 
lias  been  to,  and  I  tell  him  all  about  Maylands  and 
Milesborough — and  you  can't  think  how  quick  he  has 
picked  up  about  the  places,  sir.  Then  he  lets  me  play 
with  his  monkey;  and  I  read  to  him  sometimes  out  of 
my  Bible." 
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"  And  does  lie  let  you  read  to  him  1  does  he  care  to 
hear  you?"  asked  the  surgeon,  interested. 

"  He  laughed  at  first,  and  said  it  was  a  book  for 
only  old  women  and  children,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  it  that  he  cared  about.  And  then  I  said,  Might  not 
I  let  him  hear  something  for  #n'm  1  and  he  laughed, 
and  said,  '  Yes.'  So  I  first  read  a  bit  of  one  of  the 
psalms,  about  a  storm  at  sea;  and  he  said,  that  was 
something,  though.  And  then  I  got  him  to  hear  about 
St.  Paul  when  he  was  cast  upon  the  island,  and  he 
said,  l  Capital ! '  they  did  just  what  he  should  have  done 
himself.     And  so  he  has  let  me  read  to  liim  ever  since." 

"And  is  not  Ned  kind  to  you  too?" 

"0  yes!  Ned's  good  to  me,  and  never  strikes  me 
now ;  and  he  sits  quiet  sometimes,  and  says  he's  think- 
ing. I  asked  him  to-day  what  he  was  thinking  about,, 
and  he  said  it  was  the  Squire's  last  lecture,  about  seek- 
ing first  the  kingdom ;  but  he  said  he  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind  yet.  But  I  think  he  will  soon,"  added 
Sally,  earnestly;  "for  I've  always  prayed  to  God  to 
make  him,  and  I've  had  to  wait  a  long  time  now — 
have  patience,  as  Miss  Harcourt  would  say.  But  I 
must  go  and  see  if  mother  is  awake.     Good  night,  sir." 

Charles  Barnard  sat  a  long  time  in  silence  after  his 
little  friend  had  left  him.  Voices  rose  loud  and  high 
beside  him,  but  he  heard  them  not.  His  thoughts 
were  for  away,  wandering  to  better  purpose  than  hid 
eyes,  over  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  to  the  land  and  the 
home  which  he  loved,  he  never  knew  how  much  till  lie 
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had  left  them.  He  thought  of  his  mother,  perhaps 
praying  at  that  very  hour  for  her  absent  son.  He 
thought  of  his  sister,  and  how  she  had  hung  upon  his 
neck  at  parting,  and  said  that  she  should  count  the  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months  till  he  came  home.  He  thought 
of  his  good,  kind  undfe  at  Milesborough,  and  his  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities,  and  the  practice  to  which 
he  himself  was  to  succeed  on  his  return  to  England. 
Perhaps  one  more  bright  vision  floated  in  his  mind — a 
vision  which  had  never  shaped  itself  in  words,  hardly 
in  fancy,  yet  a  something  without  which  his  cup 
of  earthly  happiness  could  not  be  full. 

A  love  of  travel  had  induced  Dr.  Barnard,  shortly 
after  he  had  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University,  to 
accept  of  the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  Sarah 
Burns,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Australia.  It 
was  a  first-class  vessel,  superior  in  accommodation  and 
equipment  to  emigrant  ships  in  general ;  and  his  duties 
since  leaving  England  had  been  comparatively  light, 
only  one  death  having  occurred  on  board,  and  that  an 
infant's.  But  the  want  of  congenial  society,  and  the 
rioting  which  Went  on  in  the  vessel,  and  which  the 
conduct  of  the  captain  himself  had  no  tendency  to 
check,  had  disgusted  him  with  board-ship  life ;  and  he 
now  resolved  that,  after  reaching  Melbourne,  he  should 
take  his  passage  home  as  soon  as  possible   in  one  of 

the  regular  mail-packets. 

The  twelve  o'clock  bell  rang,  and  he  started.  He 
thought  of  the  bells  ringing  the  old  year  out  and  the 
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new  year  in  at  home — how  often  he  had  listened,  to 
them,  had  looked  back  to  the  past  and  forward  to  the 
future,  thankful  for  the  one,  and  hopeful  for  the  other ! 
But  he  must  have  been  deaf  to  have  thought  much 
that  night.  The  bell  had  seemed  the  signal  for  the 
mirth  and  revelry,  which  had  been  loud  enough 
before,  to  increase  a  thousandfold.  At  last,  as  another 
hour  and  another  passed  away,  the  noise  subsided; 
by  degrees  the  deck  cleared,  and  he  could  walk  up  and 
down  and  enjoy  the  cool  night  air  in  quiet. 

"  There'll  be  work  for  you,  sir,  before  many  hours 
are  over,"  remarked  a  sailor,  as  he  came  near  the  helm. 

"  How  1  what  do  you  mean  1  the  sky  is  beautif 'ally 
clear  and  starry." 

"  There's  something  coming  there,  though,"  replied 
the  man,  pointing  to  windward. 

In  the  horizon,  just  rising  out  of  the  sea,  Charles 
Barnard  could  see  by  the  starlight  something  which  the 
sailor's  manner  informed  him  was  a  cloud.  To  his  own 
unseaman-like  eye,  it  had  merely  the  appearance  of  the 
haze  of  distance.  If  anything  was  coming,  he  should 
like  to  see  it.  It  would  not  come  for  some  time  yet,  so 
he  went  below  for  his  cloak,  wrapped  himself  up  in  it, 
lay  down  on  deck,  and  fell  asleep. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  upon  Ins  face  awoke  him. 
The  vessel  was  pitching  furiously;  the  stars  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  heavy  darkness  was  something  to 
be  felt,  not  seen.  Then  came  a  gleam  which  lighted 
up  the  crested  billows  with  unearthly  brilliancy,  fol- 
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lowed  next  instant  by  a  roar  of  thunder  that  seemed  to 
shake  both  sea  and  sky.  A  wave  broke  over  the  ship, 
and  swept  Charles  Barnard  off  Ins  feet.  He  caught 
hold  of  one  of  the  masts :  a  sailor  threw  him  a  rope, 
and  he  lashed  himself  on  with  it. 

"There  is  no  danger?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the 
man. 

"  Danger ! "  Ben's  fearless  laugh  might  have  allayed 
greater  apprehension  than  the  young  surgeon's.  But  it 
had  hardly  died  away  when  another  bright  flash  came. 
"  Breakers  ahead !"  sounded  wildly  from  the  fore. 
Round  went  the  helm,  but  too  late — crash,  crash,  crash ! 
Not  a  soul  on  board  but  was  awaked  that  night. 

A  fearful  scene  followed.  Terror  laid  hold  on  those 
poor  emigrants  that  New- Year's  morning.  Voices,  that 
a  few  hours  before  had  been  raised  in  blasphemy,  were 
now  heard  crying  aloud  for  mercy.  Wives  clung  to 
husbands,  and  children  to  parents ;  but  who  could  help 
one  another  then  ? 

Two  hours  passed  in  fearful  suspense — two  hours  of 
respite  to  many  whose  last  hour  had  come.  Then  a 
cry  was  raised  which  brought  a  ray  of  hope  to  many 
hearts — "To  the  boats!"  Four  were  lowered;  men, 
women,  and  children  rushed  madly  into  them — one  by 
one  was  filled  and  swamped.  Four  times  a  death-wail 
of  human  voices  rose  in  chorus,  and  four  times  it  died 
away.  Only  a  small  group  gathered  near  the  bowsprit 
heard  that  last  fearful  cry. 

"Trust  me,  Sally;  I  will  try  and  save  you,"  cried 
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Ben,  who,  alone  faithful  of  the  crew,  had  remained  in 
the  sinking  ship.     "  Come,  Sally,  come ! " 

"No,"  said  the  child  resolutely,  "unless  you  can 
save  my  mother  too.  I  will  not  leave  my  mother;  I 
j>/c^wjil  rather  die!" 

Sally  did  not  comprehend  the  look  which  Ben  re- 
turned to  her.  How  could  she1?  Years  of  remorse 
were  crowded  into  it.  She  thought  about  it,  however, 
till  she  could  think  no  longer, — till  one  more  great 
wave  came  and  carried  her  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Confusion  dwelt  on  every  tace 
And  fear  in  every  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art." 

"  I  really  wisli  they  would  make  their  appearance," 
said  Mildred.  "  I  thought  they  would  have  been  up 
long  before  this  time.  They  -will  never  come  now.  Are 
you  sure  the  seeds  were  good  ] " 

"They  were  the  same  as  those  I've  sown  myself, 
miss,"  replied  the  gardener ;  "  but  as  it's  neither  mush- 
rooms nor  Jonah's  gourd  you're  looking  for,  I  wouldn't 
have  you  despair  quite  yet.  Water  them  well  every 
evening,  and  a  few  days  at  furthest  will  show  us  some- 
thing green." 

But  a  few  days  were  more  than  Mildred  was  quite 
disposed  to  wait.  Major  Townshend  had  given  Eleanor 
and  her  each  a  little  bit  of  garden  ground,  on  condition 
that  they  should  work  in  it  and  keep  it  in  order  for 
themselves.  A  few  evenings  before,  they  had,  under 
the  gardener's  direction,  sown  little  patches  with  annual 
seeds;  and  morning  after  morning  had  seen  Mildred  in 
the  garden  before  breakfast,  eager  to  see  if  they  were 
not  springing  up.  "It  will  do  no  harm  if  I  just 
look  if  they  are  coming,"  she  said  to  herself  after  the 
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gardener  was  gone ;  and  stooping  down,  she  turned  up 
the  earth  with  the  end  of  her  rake. 

"  What  are  you  doing  1 "  asked  Eleanor,  coming  out. 
"  Looking  at  my  seeds,"  replied  Mildred,  still  intent 
upon  her  examination.  "  Just  see !  they  are  coming, 
the  sweet  pease  at  least — look  at  the  little  roots  and  the 
tiny  yellowish-green  shoots !  Mine  will  be  up  very 
soon.     Do  look  at  yours,  will  you  ] " 

"  No,  indeed.  Miss  Harcourt  told  me  not  to  touch 
them.  I  don't  think  yours  will  grow  the  better  for 
having  been  uncovered.  Do  you  know,  Mildred,  I  am 
almost  sure  the  chickens  are  coming  out  ? " 

"  Are  they  1  Do  let  us  go  and  see ; "  and  away  ran 
Mildred,  followed  by  her  sister. 

Cook  was  standing  in  the  hen-house  with  an  egg  in 
her  hand. 

"Look  here,  misses;  it's  the  dark  yellow  one;  it's 
coming  out  a  day  before  the  rest.  Poor  tiling !  let  me 
help  you  a  bit ; "  and  breaking  off  a  little  bit  of  the 
shell,  she  put  down  the  egg  again  below  the  mother. 
"We  must  take  it  away  once  it  is  fairly  out,  or  it 
might  get  hurt  among  the  eggs.  Come  down  by-and- 
by,  Miss  Mildred,  and  you  will  see  it  running  about." 

Of  course  the  girls'  first  thought,  when  lessons  were 
over  that  day,  was  to  run  down  stairs  to  see  the  chicken. 
Cook  had  brought  it  into  the  kitchen,  and  put  it  into  a 
basket  beside  a  warming-pan  and  a  piece  of  flannel. 

"  Is  it  not  pretty,  Miss  Harcourt  ] "  Mildred  asked, 
enthusiastically. 
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"  Yes ;  but  do  not  handle  it  so  mucli.  There — give  it 
back  to  cook.  I  would  go  to  look  at  the  others,  but 
Mrs.  Townshend  is  calling  me.  If  you  see  Bessy, 
Eleanor,  will  you  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come  to 
see  her  to-day,  but  I  will  very  soon  ]  Now,  will  you 
take  care  of  yourselves  and  of  the  chickens  1 " 

The  children  promised,  and  Lucy  left  them.  She 
was  no  sooner  gone  than  Mildred  proposed  that  they 
should  go  and  see  if  any  more  of  the  chickens  were 
coming  out ;  but  Eleanor  said  that  Bessy  would  be  ex- 
pecting her,  and  she  must  not  be  disappointed. 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  would  give  up  that  teach- 
ing," said  Mildred,  pettishly.  "  Always  when  I  want 
you  to  do  something,  or  go  somewhere,  you  can't — you 
are  going  to  Bessy's." 

Eleanor  felt  that  this  was  true,  and  doubted  if  she 
ought  to  go  so  often  to  Bessy's,  and  leave  Mildred  all 
by  herself.  But  Mildred  was  well  and  strong,  and 
could  amuse  herself,  whereas  poor  Bessy's  one  bright 
prospect  every  day  was  Eleanor's  visit. 

"  I  will  not  stay  more  than  half  an  hour,  Mildred ; 
and  if  you  come  down  after  that  time,  we  can  have  a 
walk  together.  Miss  Harcourt  is  going  to  Miles- 
borough,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Townshend  will  let  us  go  to 
meet  her." 

It  was  impossible  for  Mildred,  when  she  had  half  an 
hour  to  spend  and  nothing  to  do,  to  resist  another  visit 
to  the  hen-house.  The  hen,  a  present  from  Sally  Jones, 
was  a  very  quiet,  gentle  bird ;  but  she  did  not  much 
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enjoy  being  lifted  off  her  eggs  so  often.  One  more  cliicken 
showed  symptoms  of  coming  out.  Yes,  it  was  actually 
chirping;  Mildred  could  hear  it  quite  distinctly.  "I 
may  as  well  help  it  as  cook,  I  know  quite  well  how  she 
did ; "  and  Mildred  set  to  work.  There  was  the  yellow 
beak,  evidently  "grateful  for  the  assistance;  and  there 
was  the  little  round  head  peeping  out  with  its  soft, 
downy  covering.  Mildred  hardly  breathed  while  she 
broke  always  a  little  and  a  little  more.  At  last  her 
task  was  ended,  the  shell  was  empty,  the  little  bird  was 
in  her  hand.  But  its  head  was  hanging  down,  its 
feeble  chirp  had  ceased;  once,  twice,  thrice  the  little 
beak  opened  and  shut  in  a  convulsive  gasp,  then  the 
eye  turned,  and  the  struggle  was  over ! 

A  pang  shot  through  Mildred's  heart.  She  laid 
down  the  dead  chicken,  and  rushed  away  into  the 
house,  passed  the  kitchen,  up  stairs,  straight  to  the 
parlour. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Townshend,  you  cannot  think  what  I 
have  done ! " 

"  What  have  you  done,  Mildred  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend, in  alarm. 

li  Oh !  I  did  not  mean  to  kill  it.  I  thought  I  was 
helping  it  all  right — the  poor  little  chicken,  and  it  will 
never  live  any  more.  Do  come  and  see ; "  and  taking 
hold  of  Mrs.  Townshend's  gown,  Mildred  pulled  her 
forward. 

Mrs.  Townshend  kindly  went  at  once  with  the  little 
girl.     She  was  sorry  for  Mildred's  distress,  but  at  the 
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same  time  relieved  to  find  that  the  cause  of  it  was  some- 
what less  serious  than  she  had  dreaded. 

"  I  know  you  did  not  mean  to  hurt  it,  Mildred,"  she 
said ;  "  but  why  did  you  touch  it  at  all  ?  The  chicken 
would  have  come  out  without  your  meddling  with  it." 

"I  know  it  would,"  sobbed  Mildred;  "but  I  could 
not  wait.     I  wanted  to  tell  Eleanor  all  about  it." 

"And  your  impatience  has  cost  the  little  bird  its 
life,  that  is  all.  Poor  mother ! "  stroking  the  hen,  who 
had  been  looking  on  with  an  expression  of  dumb  sor- 
row, "  and  one  of  your  little  ones  is  gone ! " 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  sorry.  I  will  never  do  it  .again.  Are 
you  very  angry  with  me?" 

It  would  have  needed  a  harder  heart  than  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend's  to  be  very  angry  then.  Poor  Mildred  was  evi- 
dently so  truly  sorry,  that  comfort  was  more  needed 
than  a  scolding ;  and  indeed  it  was  more  easy  for  Mrs. 
Townshend  at  any  time  to  comfort  than  to  scold.  She 
kissed  Mildred,  and  sent  her  up  stairs  to  wash  her  face, 
and  get  ready  to  go  out  for  a  walk  with  herself.  They 
would  call  for  Eleanor  on  their  way,  and  go  all  together 
to  meet  Lucy  and  Gerald. 

"And  I  will  not  tell  them  anything  about  the  chicken, 
Mildred;  so  do  not  be  afraid  to  come." 

Mildred's  unusual  quietness  escaped  the  observation 
of  both  Gerald  and  Lucy  that  day. 

"  0  mamma !  just  think,  the  Sarah  Burns  is  lost ! " 

"  The  Sarah  Burns  I  the  ship  the  Joneses  were  to 
Bail  in ! " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  "  it  is  lost — wrecked !  But  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  Ned,  and  Sally  are  all  saved — only  the 
farmer  is  drowned." 

"  Do  stop  here,  mamma,  and  I  will  read  about  it  to 
you.     I  met  papa,  and  he  gave  me  the  newspaper." 

Mrs.  Townshend  sat  down  upon  the  low  wall,  and 
Mildred  and  Eleanor  listened  in  breathless  silence  while 
Gerald  read — 

"'Fearful  catastrophe.  Total  wreck  of  the  Sarah 
Burns , — two  hundred  and  twenty-two  lives  lost !  In- 
telligence has  just  been  received  at  Lloyd's  of  the  loss 
of  this  fine  emigrant  ship,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool 
to  Melbourne  early  in  November  last.  She  carried 
a  valuable  cargo,  and  had  on  board  two  hundred  and 
ten  passengers,  chiefly  emigrants,  making,  inclusive  of 
officers  and  crew,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
souls.  Of  these  only  eight  now  survive.  From  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  survivors,  we  learn  that  the 
weather  up  to  the  date  of  the  catastrophe  had  been  un- 
usually favourable.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  January,  the  Sarah  Burns  encountered  a  terrific 
gale,  in  lat.  33°  45"  S.,  long.  16°  10"  E.  The  ship  was 
then  running  at  the  rate  of  several  knots  an,  hour.  We 
quote  from  the  writer's  narrative.  "  I  went  to  bed 
about  two  o'clock  on  New- Year's  morning,  and  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep.  About  two  hours  later  I  was  awaked 
by  a  tremendous  shock,  which  threw  me  out  of  my 
berth,  and  sent  everything  tumbling  from  one  end  of 
the  cabin  to  another.     It  was  followed  by  another,  and 
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another.  Almost  immediately,  the  cabin  filled  with 
water,  and  I  realized  that  the  vessel  had  struck.  A 
sailor  darted  past  me  with  a  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
pushing  a  woman  and  a  boy  before  him.  I  tried  to 
collect  my  senses,  and  followed  them  on  deck.  It  was 
pitch  dark,  but  every  now  and  then  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  made  everything  for  an  instant  clear  as  day. 
The  sea  was  running  mountains  high,  and  each  wave  as 
it  drove  the  wreck  farther  upon  the  rock,  threatened  to 
engulf  us  altogether.  Those  who  had  got  on  deck  (for 
many  of  the  poor  creatures  went  to  the  bottom  the  first 
time  the  vessel  struck)  were  holding  on  by  the  masts, 
or  by  each  other.  Their  screams  and  the  captain's 
orders  were  alike  drowned  in  the  deafening  cannonade 
of  thunder  that  kept  roaring  without  interruption  over 
our  heads  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least.  At  last  it 
gradually  died  away,  and  a  faint  streak  of  day  broke  in 
the  east.  The  sea  had  considerably  calmed,  but  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  ship  was  fast  going  down.  The 
captain  gave  orders  to  lower  the  boats  and  endeavour 
to  make  for  land,  which,  he  calculated,  could  not  be 
very  far  off.  Had  this  been  done  in  order,  most,  if  not 
all  of  those  on  deck  might  have  been  saved ;  but  the 
captain  and  crew,  with  a  cowardice  worthy  only  of  its 
punishment,  at  once  jumped  into  the  first  boat,  leaving 
the  passengers  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  surgeon  of 
the  flhip,  and  a  sailor  named  Ben  (surname  unknown), 
did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  people  from  rushing  into 
the  boats ;  but  it  would  not  do.     (I  may  mention  here, 
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that  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  these  two  men  is  due, 
under  Providence,  the  safety  of  those  of  us  who  sur- 
vive.) I  cannot  describe  what  followed, — even  yet  my 
head  turns  when  I  try  to  think  of  it ;  and  the  shrieks 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  as  they  all  went  down, 
will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day.  Then  a  wave  broke 
over  the  part  of  the  vessel  which  still  held  together, 
and  for  a  time  I  lost  consciousness.  When  I  came  to 
myself,  some  one  was  unfastening  the  rope  with  which 
I  had  been  tied  to  a  mast,  and  I  felt  myself  carried 
away  and  laid  in  a  boat.  There  were  seven  persons  in 
it  besides  myself,  whose  faces  I  knew ;  and  a  party  of 
English  sailors  were  inciting  us  to  courage,  for  we  were 
safe  now.  But  I  hardly  realized  it  until  I  had  jumped 
ashore  and  planted  my  foot  once  more  on  the  solid 
ground.  There,  Brutus-like,  I  fell  down  and  kissed  my 
mother  earth,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  saved 
my  life."  We  understand  from  another  source  that  Dr. 
Charles  Barnard  is  the  name  of  the  surgeon  to  whose 
noble  efforts,  along  with  those  of  the  sailor  above  men- 
tioned, is  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  been  saved.  Unhappily,  the  brave 
sailor  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  shipwreck,  and  it 
is  feared,  poor  fellow,  that  he  has  perished  after  all.  The 
English  sailors  belonged  to  a  merchant-vessel  then  on 
her  way  to  the  Cape.  We  subjoin  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  survivors  : — 1.  Wilham  Anderson,  a  young  man 
of  seventeen,  son  of  Maurice  Anderson,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
who  was  going  out  to  the  house  of  Anderson,  Harvey, 
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and  Co.,  Melbourne.  It  is  to  this  young  man's  narra- 
tive that  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  quotation. 
2.  Dr.  Charles  James  Barnard,  surgeon  of  the  Sarah 
Burns.  3.  A  little  girl  named  Helen  Greville.  This 
child  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  family  of  eight,  including 
father  and  mother.  4.  Agnes  Jones.  5.  Edward  Jones. 
6.  Sarah  Jones.  7.  Mary  Cartwright,  a  young  woman 
who  was  on  her  way  to  Australia  to  be  married.  8.  An 
infant  of  five  or  six  months,  whom  the  poor  mother  held 
above  the  water  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
she  clung  to  a  drifting  piece  of  wood.  They  were 
picked  up  by  the  boat  and  taken  on  shore ;  but  the 
woman  survived  only  half  an  hour.  The  child,  how- 
ever, is  doing  well,  and  has  been  adopted  by  an  English 
missionary  now  at  Cape  Town.  By  common  consent 
she  has  received  the  name  of  the  vessel — Sarah  Burns. 
The  bodies  of  several  of  the  poor  emigrants,  including 
that  of  the  captain,  were  washed  ashore  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day,  and  were  interred  in  the  English 
burying-ground,  the  Church  of  England  funeral  service 
being  read  over  their  remains.  The  affair  has  cast  quite 
a  gloom  over  the  British  residents.  Up  to  the  date  of 
our  intelligence  (5  th  January)  fifty-five  bodies  in  all 
had  been  interred.' " 

"  Charles  Barnard  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Townshend 
when  Gerald  had  finished  reading.  "  Did  you  know, 
Lucy,  that  he  had  gone  in  the  ship  with  Farmer 
Jones  V1 

"  Henry  Beresford  told  Philip  that  he  was  gone  to 
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Australia ;  but  I  never  heard  in  what  vessel,"  replied 
Lucy.  "  Poor  little  Sally  !  how  thankful  we  should  be 
that  three  of  them  are  saved." 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  hear  of  them  again,'* 
said  Gerald.  "  Ned  half  promised  to  write  to  me 
after  getting  to  Australia ;  but  I  daresay  he  will  for- 

get." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  never  go  to  Australia  now,"  sug- 
gested Eleanor.  "  They  may  remain  at  the  Cape,  and 
Mildred  and  I  may  see  them  if  we  go  out  that 
way." 

Lucy  and  Gerald  laughed  hi  spite  of  their  sad- 
ness ;  but  Mrs.  Townshend  wisely  remarked  that  more 
unlikely   things    had   happened,    and    might    happen 


again. 


Eleanor  ran  in  to  Bessy  Gray's  as  they  were  passing, 
to  tell  her  all  about  the  shipwreck,  and  that  Mrs.  Jones, 
Ned,  and  Sally  were  saved. 

"  And  if  I  ever  see  them  again,  I  will  tell  them  how 
glad  you  were,  Bessy.     Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Oh!  might  we  all  our  lineage  prove, 
Give  and  forgive,  do  good  and  love; 
By  soft  endearments  in  kind  strife 
Lightening  the  load  of  daily  life ! " 

"  I  cannot  get  it  right  at  all,"  sighed  Eleanor.  "  I 
have  gone  over  it  again  and  again,  and  it  -will  not  come 
different  all  I  can  do." 

"  What  cannot  yon  get  right  1  "  asked  Gerald,  who 
was  strapping  up  his  books.    "  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.'1 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  Gerald.  It  is  a  sum  in  compound 
long  division.  Miss  Harcourt  said  the  answer  was 
wrong ;  but  I  cannot  find  oaL  the  fault,  and  I  have 
been  more  than  half  an  hour  over  it." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Gerald,  sitting  down  and  taking 
the  slate  in  his  own  hand.  "  Show  me  your  book, 
Eleanor.  There  is  the  mistake  at  once  !  You  have  not 
taken  des^ri  the  figures  correctly.  No  wonder  it  would 
not  come  right." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  Gerald.  How  very  stupid  of  me! 
But  now  you  must  give  me  back  my  slate  and  let  me 
work  it  out  for  myself.  It  is  right  now,"  added  Eleanor, 
brightly,  after  a  time,  "for  Mildred's  was  right,  and 
now  my  answer  is  the  same  as  hers." 

"  Then  are  you  ready  for  the  workshop  1 " 
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"  Directly.  Just  wait  one  minute  till  I  put  away  my 
books." 

Gerald  waited,  but  not  very  patiently,  for  Eleanor's 
minute  soon  lengthened  out  to  five,  whilst  she  searched 
up  and  down  the  room  for  her  French  exercise-book, 
which  was  jtmissing.  At  last  it  was  found  on  Mildred's 
shelf ;  Gerald's  rattling  on  the  table  ceased,  and  he  and 
Eleanor  went  away  together. 

The  workshop  was  a  closed-in  shed  behind  the  green- 
house, in  which  the  children  kept  their  tools.  Gerald 
was  no  unskilful  carpenter.  He  often  mended  little 
things  for  his  mamma,  put  a  wheel  on  Carry's  barrow 
when  it  was  broken,  and  made  boxes  for  Lucy  and 
Eleanor.  He  and  Eleanor  were  now  much  interested 
in  a  piece  of  work  wliich  had  occupied  them  in  the 
evenings  for  some  time  past.  It  was  a  wheel  chair, 
or  rather  couch,  for  Bessy  Gray.  Major  Townshend 
had  provided  the  materials  ;  and  Gerald,  with  Bennett's 
assistance,  had  executed  the  work.  It  was  expected  that 
the  finishing  stroke  should  be  put  to  it  that  evening,  and 
Gerald  and  Eleanor  were  unusually  excited. 

"  I  do  hope  it  will  be  finished  hi  time,"  said  Eleanor, 
as  they  ran  across  the  garden.  u  Poor  Bessy !  it  will  be 
such  a  pleasant  surprise  to  her.  Do  you  know,  Gerald, 
I  think  Bessy  is  a  great  deal  better  than  she  used  to 
be." 

Gerald  shook  his  head. 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Eleanor?     JShe  looks 

thinner  than  she  did." 

l 
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"  But  she  never  complains  now ;  and  when  I  knew 
her  first  she  was  always  grumbling.  I  cannot  think 
that  she  suffers  so  much  pain  now,  otherwise  she  would 
not  be  so  contented." 

"Perhaps  she  is  more  patient,"  suggested  Gerald. 
"  But,  dear  me !  the  door  is  locked !  who  has  done  this  1 
Where  can  Bennett  be  1  how  very  tiresome  ! " 

All  Gerald's  knocking  and  shaking  would  not  move 
the  door,  so  Eleanor  went  to  look  for  Bennett.  She  met 
the  gardener,  who  told  her  that  Bennett  had  gone  to 
Milesborough  with  a  message  for  Major  Townshend. 

"  Has  he  been  long  gone  1 " 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  miss." 

"  And  he  will  not  be  back  before  it  is  dark,"  said 
Eleanor  in  a  disappointed  tone ;  "  and  to-morrow  is 
Saturday,  and  we  are  going  to  the  pic-nic  to  Mortley 
Castle,  and  it  will  never  be  done  in  time  now.  Do  not 
you  think  we  could  get  in  some  way  1 "  she  asked, 
coming  back  to  Gerald. 

"  0  yes ;  see,  I  have  got  a  key  !  I  think  this  will 
open  it." 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  the  right  key ;  do  not  try  it ;  you 
will  spoil  the  lock." 

But  Gerald,  disregardful  of  Eleanor's  warning,  put  in 
the  key.  It  turned  half  round,  and  Eleanor  thought 
that  it  was  going  to  do ;  but  no,  there  it  was  quite  firm 
crossways  in  the  lock,  and  all  Gerald's  efforts  could  not 
move  it  either  one  way  or  another.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  he  found  a  bit  of  stick  which  he  put  into  the 
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handle  of  the  key.  It  turned  at  last, — snap  !  only  half 
of  the  key  came  away  in  Gerald's  hand. 

"  Now,  Gerald,  just  see  what  you  have  done !  I  am 
sure  you  might  have  waited." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now ;  we  must  wait  till 
Bennett  comes  home  ;  it  is  all  his  fault  for  having 
locked  the  door." 

But  it  was  not  Bennett's  fault,  as  Gerald  and  Eleanor 
discovered  soon  afterwards,  when  they  met  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend  in  the  garden. 

"  Here  is  your  key,  Gerald.  I  locked  the  door  and 
took  it  away,  lest  Carry  should  get  hold  of  any  of  your 
tools  and  hurt  herself  with  them." 

"  It  will  do  me  no  good  now,  mamma  j  I  have  spoiled 
the  lock." 

"  Spoiled  the  lock !  how  %  Surely  you  have  not  tried 
a  wrong  key  1 " 

"But  I  have,  and  it  is  broken;"  and  Gerald  held  up 
the  useless  stump.  "  I  will  go  and  ask  William  Morris 
to  come  up  and  pick  the  lock,  for  we  are  very  anxious 
to  get  in." 

"No,  Gerald;  not  this  evening.  You  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  your  impatience.  You  shall  not 
go  till  to-morrow." 

"  And  Bessy's  carriage  will  not  be  ready  for  Sunday  ! " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Eleanor.  I  am  sorry  for  Bessy, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  for  Gerald." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait,  so  Gerald  went 
buck  to  his  books.    The  competition  for  the  scholarship 
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was  to  take  place  in  less  than  a  month,  and  Gerald 
was  keen  about  it  now.  Philip's  diligence  had  been 
redoubled  of  late ;  but  now  that  Gerald  had  begun  to 
study  hard,  there  was  little  hope  for  poor  Philip. 

"  Never  mind,  Lucy,"  he  had  said  the  Saturday  before. 
"  If  I  do  not  gain  the  scholarship,  the  extra  information 
is  worth  something." 

"  Yes,  and  the  habit  of  industry,"  replied  Lucy.  "  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  learn  patience  in  work." 

A  commotion,  as  Gerald  was  passing  the  parlour  door, 
made  him  look  in.  Little  Carry  was  running  round  the 
table,  mischief  sparkling  in  her  eye ;  and  close  at  her 
heels  was  Mildred,  angry  and  excited. 

"You  naughty,  provoking,  wicked,  hateful  thing!" 
and  a  sharp  slap  on  the  cheek  quickly  changed  the 
expression  of  the  child's  face,  as  she  threw  herself  with 
a  burst  of  tears  into  her  brother's  arms. 

"0  Jerry!  Jerry!" 

"  How  dare  you !  What  right  have  you  to  strike  my 
sister  ? " 

"  She  has  no  right  to  come  and  cut  my  work." 

"  Your  work !  your  beautiful,  useful,  precious  work  ! " 

Gerald's  tone  of  irony  fanned  the  flame  of  Mildred's 
indignation.  She  would  have  struck  him  as  well  as 
Carry,  had  not  Eleanor,  who  had  just  come  into  the 
room,  run  in  between  them,  and  received  the  blow  upon 
her  arm. 

Matters  stood  thus  when  Lucy  came  in.  She  had 
gone  up  stairs  only  a  minute  or   two  before,  leaving 
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Mildred  and  Cany  happy  in  the  parlour;  but  the 
child's  cry,  and  Gerald  and  Mildred's  angry  voices,  had 
brought  her  down  again  in  a  hurry.  A  glance  showed 
her  Gerald  and  Mildred  confronting  each  other,  rage 
written  on  both  their  countenances;  Eleanor  holding 
her  arm,  as  if  in  pain;  while  little  Carry,  the  originator 
of  the  disturbance,  stood  quietly  looking  on,  the  tears 
half  dried  upon  her  cheeks,  evidently  enjoying  the 
whole  scene  amazingly. 

"  What  are  you  quarrelling  about  ?  Mildred  !  Eleanor ! 
come  away  this  instant.  Gerald,  I  thought  you  were 
more  of  a  man  than  to  fight  with  girls  ! " 

"He  did  not  fight,"  cried  Mildred,  whose  better 
nature  would  not  allow  Gerald  to  be  accused  when  the 
fault  was  hers.  "  I  struck  Carry  because  she  cut  my 
little  Red  Riding  Hood's  cloak;  and  Gerald  was  angry, 
but  he  did  not  fight." 

"  But  I  provoked  you,  Mildred,"  said  Gerald,  coming 
forward  generously ;  "  and  now  Eleanor  has  suffered  for 
our  bad  temper." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  notliing,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling  in  spite 
of  her  pain.  "  Only,  Gerald,  you  and  Mildred  will  be 
friends  again;  and  you  will  not  tell,  Miss  Harcourt," 
pleaded  the  little  girl  earnestly. 

Lucy  thought,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ; "  and 
promised  to  say  no  more  about  the  quarrel,  if  Gerald 
and  Mildred  would  forgive  each  other.  They  shook 
hands,  and  then  Gerald  went  away  again,  and  Lucy  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter  to  her  aunt. 
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But  Mildred  could  not  be  happy  until  she  had  sought 
out  Mrs.  Townshend  in  the  garden,  and  confessed  her 
fault  to  her. 

"  I  acknowledge  it  must  have  been  provoking  to  you, 
Mildred,  to  have  your  doll's  cloak,  which  you  had  made 
so  nicely,  cut  to  shreds,"  said  Mrs.  Townshend  kindly, 
when  she  had  heard  the  story.  "Did  you  ever  hear 
about  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  dog  ? " 

"  No,  Mrs.  Townshend." 

"  Sir  Isaac  had  a  little  dog  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  On  going  into  his  study  one  day,  he  found  that 
the  animal  had  got  hold  of  some  of  his  most  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  completely  destro)red  what  had  cost 
him  years  of  patient  toil.  Instead  of  losing  his  temper, 
the  great  philosopher  merely  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
sadly : — '  0  Diamond !  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest 
the  mischief  thou  hast  done  ! ' " 

"  I  could  never  have  done  that,"  said  Mildred  frankly. 
"I  should  have  gone  into  a  passion  at  once." 

"And  what  good  would  going  into  a  passion  have 
done  you  1 " 

"  None  at  all ;  I  should  have  been  sony  for  it  after- 
wards, as  I  am  now  for  having  struck  Carry  and  Elea- 
nor. But  it  does  come  so  quick  that  I  can't  keep  it  in 
sometimes — indeed  I  can't." 

"  That  is  because  you  have  need  of  patience,  Mildred. 
You  would  not  have  struck  Carry  if  you  had  taken  time 
to  think]" 

"  No,  for  I  should  have  remembered  that  she  is  little 
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more  than  a  baby,  and  has  no  sense.  I  did  not  think 
I  should  ha¥o  been  so  impatient  again,  after  killing  the 
chicken.  It  is  no  use  trying,  for  I  never  shall  be 
patient;"  and  Mildred  sighed. 

"  You  saw  baby  fall  when  he  was  running  round  the 
table  this  afternoon,  Mildred  1 " 

"Yes,  and  he  got  a  great  knock  on  his  fore- 
head." 

"  And  did  he  lie  quite  contentedly  on  the  floor  % " 

11  ~No ;  he  cried,  and  his  papa  lifted  him  up,  and  he 
began  to  run  again  directly." 

"  But  if  it  had  been  you,  you  would  never  have  tried 
to  run  any  more." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Townshend  1 "  asked  Mil- 
dred a  little  amused. 

"Just  this,  Mildred:  you  have  been  trying  of  late 
to  be  more  patient,  I  know  you  have.  Miss  Harcourt 
tells  me  that  you  have  been  practising  your  music  more 
carefully,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  more  seeds  being 
scraped  up.  Then  you  have  been  learning  to  put  your 
shoes  together  after  taking  them  off,  and  to  shut  your 
drawers  quite  close  after  opening  them.  But  this  evening 
a  strong  temptation  came,  and  you  fell ;  and  now  you 
think  there  is  no  use  of  your  trying  to  be  patient  any 
more.  You  need  patience  to  learn  patience,  my  dear 
child.  It  will  not  come  in  a  week,  nor  in  a  month — it 
is  a  life-long  lesson.  You  will  get  many  a  fall  at  first 
in  the  race  of  patience ;  but  your  heavenly  Father,  if 
you  cry  to  him,  will  lift  you  up  again  ;  and  by-and-by, 
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if  you  have  patience,  you  will  go  on  more  steadily. 
But  I  am  going  into  the  house.  You  may  stay  out  for 
half  an  hour  yet,  if  you  like." 

Mildred's  face  had  got  back  its  old  bright  look,  when, 
in  her  own  impulsive  way,  she  jumped  up  and  kissed 
Mrs.  Townshend  on  both  cheeks.  Then  with  a  lightened 
heart  she  ran  away,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  dark 
shrubbery.  She  stopped  her  running  when  she  came 
to  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  and  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  she  stood  and  looked,  very  thoughtfully 
for  her,  into  the  river.  Just  at  that  place  it  was  deep 
and  still — so  still  that  Mildred  remembered  how  Eleanor 
and  she,  when  they  first  came  to  the  Grange,  had 
thrown  in  leaves  and  straws,  to  see  which  way  the  cur- 
rent ran.  But  Mildred  had  heard  that,  not  many  miles 
farther  up,  the  same  river  was  noisy  and  impetuous, 
playing  petulantly  with  the  stones  lying  in  its  way,  and 
dashing  recklessly  over  the  high  rocks  into  the  yawning 
gulf  beneath.  "It  has  grown  wiser  as  it  has  grown 
older,"  said  Mildred,  speaking  quite  aloud.  "  I  hope  I 
shall  do  the  same.  To-morrow  is  our  birthday ;  I  will 
begin  to  be  patient  to-morrow — yes  I  will ! " 

"And  why  not  to-day?"  asked  Eleanor,  who  had 
slipped  down  the  walk  unperceived,  and  had  overheard 
the  last  part  of  her  sister's  soliloquy.  "Why  not 
to-day,  dear  Mildred  1 " 

"  You  ,"  almost  rose  to  Mildred's  lips,  as  the 

thought  flashed  across  her  mind  that  Eleanor  had  been 
acting  spy;  but  with  a  strong  effort  she  conquered  her 
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impatience,  and  replied  pleasantly,  "  Very  well,  Eleanor, 
to-day." 

"  Mrs.  Townshend  sent  me  down  to  look  for  you,  as 
it  is  later  than  she  thought  it  was.     So  come  in  now." 

Mildred  put  her  arm  round  Eleanor's  shoulder,  and 
the  sisters  walked  up  the  hill  together.  In  outward 
appearance,  how  like  they  were  to  each  other  j  in  reality, 
how  different ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

"The  same  hills  stand  around  it,  and  it  lends 

A  beauty  to  the  spot  it  graced  of  yore; 
The  old  winds  haunt  it  still ;  each  season  bemls 

The  light  and  shadow  round  it  as  before: 
But  Time  lias  swathed  it  in  his  garb  of  grey; 
It  feels  the  load  of  years,  and  slowly  wastes  away." 

Mildred  and  Eleanor  were  awake  betimes  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  the  1st  of  May,  and  a  true  May  morning! 
The  snn  was  shining  as  brightly,  if  less  scorchingly, 
as  when  the  twin  sisters  had  first  opened  their  eyes 
upon  it  in  the  far  East  that  day  twelve  years.  It  was 
the  first  birthday  that  Eleanor  had  ever  spent  away 
from  her  papa  and  mamma,  and  the  tears  almost  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  the  pleasant  birthday 
greetings  which  Mildred  and  she  must  now  miss  for  the 
first  time.  But  Gerald  was  at  their  door  before  they 
were  half  dressed,  to  wish  them  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,  and  to  ask  them  to  join  him  at  the  workshop 
as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 

"  How  did  you  get  the  door  opened  1 "  Eleanor  asked, 
when  she  and  Mildred  were  come  to  the  workshop. 

"  I  ran  down  for  William  Morris,  and  he  came  at 
once  and  picked  the  lock,"  replied  Gerald.  "  Bennett 
and  I  have  been  hammering  for  the  last  two  hours ;  but 
our  work  is  finished  now.     How  do  you  like  it] " 
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"  I  wish  it  had  been  a  little  prettier,"  said  Mildred. 
"  Scarlet  would  have  looked  brighter  for  the  cushions 
than  that  dingy  brown." 

"  It  is  veiy  comfortable  though,"  said  Eleanor,  after 
she  had  got  into  the  carriage  to  try  it ;  "  and  Johnny 
will  push  it  along  veiy  quietly,  for  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  patience." 

It  was  more  than  Gerald  seemed  to  have,  as  he 
pushed  Eleanor  along  so  fast,  that  when  they  came  to 
the  top  of  the  shrubbery  walk,  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  carriage  and  rider  were  kept  from  going  over 
headlong.  At  last  it  was  stopped,  and  Eleanor  came 
out,  and  helped  Gerald  to  push  Mildred  more  slowly 
up  the  hill.  Then  Mrs.  Townshend  and  Lucy  came, 
and  Mildred  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  Lucy 
went  in,  and  was  wheeled  a  little  way  along  by  Gerald. 

"  It  is  very  nice,  indeed,"  she  said,  on  coming  back 
to  where  Mrs.  Townshend  stood.  "  The  posture  is  easy, 
and  the  motion  smooth.  Bessy  will  indeed  be  charmed. 
Johnny  has  told  her  so  much  about  Major  Townshend's 
lectures,  and  poor  Bessy  always  sighs  and  says  she  can 
never  hear  any  of  them.  How  little  does  she  know 
the  treat  that  is  awaiting  her ! " 

"And  I  will  not  go  near  her  to-day,"  said  Eleanor  ; 
"  for  I  am  afraid  I  might  let  out  the  secret,  and  that 
would  spoil  half  the  pleasure." 

There  was  plenty  for  Lucy,  Mildred,  and  Eleanor  to 
do  that  forenoon  before  Gerald  returned  .from  school, 
accompanied  by  Philip,  Arthur   Harvey,    and    Henry 
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Beresford.  Mortley  Castle,  where  the  pic-nic  was  to  be, 
was  about  six  miles  from  the  Grange.  The  road  to  it 
was  rough ;  but  there  was  far  better  fun  everybody 
thought  in  packing  into  the  car  than  there  would  have 
been  in  going  in  the  carriage.  Still,  with  the  very  best 
packing  in  the  world,  the  car,  large  though  it  was,  could 
not  hold  all  the  party ;  so  it  was  agreed  that  the  young 
people  should  walk  and  ride  by  turns.  Lucy  and 
Philip  volunteered  to  set  out  on  foot  a  little  while 
before  the  others.  They  would  take  the  footpath  by 
the  river  side,  and  the  car  would  pick  them  up  at  a 
bridge  about  two  miles  farther  up. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way,  Lucy  1 " 

"  O  yes !  Mrs.  Townshend  ;  I  have  been  there  more 
than  once  already." 

Lucy  had  observed  a  shade  upon  her  brother's  face 
when  he  met  her  that  forenoon,  and  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  their  being  alone,  to  try  and  find  out 
what  was  vexing  him. 

"  It  is  this  horrid  plague  of  a  pic-nic,"  said  Philip  ; 
"  I  wish  they  had  let  me  stay  at  home.  I  have  no 
time  to  put  off  now." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  think  it  is  putting  off  your  time 
to  come  and  see  me  on  a  Saturday ! " 

"  Not  to  see  you,  Lucy,"  replied  Philip,  a  lit"  '.e  sof- 
tened. "  But  just  ask  yourself  how  you  should  like,  if 
you  were  very  busy  and  very  anxious  about  something, 
to  have  your  time  broken  in  upon  by  a  paltry  pleasure 
party." 
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"  I  would  try  to  accept  it  as  a  trial  of  my  patience, 
and  I  would  try  to  be  happy  myself,  and  so  add  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  That  would  make  up  in  some 
measure  for  the  disappointment  of  the  loss  of  time." 

"Well,  I  daresay  you  are  right.  I  know  I  am 
brighter  on  a  Monday  morning  than  at  any  other  time 
throughout  the  week.  A  rest  does  freshen  one  up 
wonderfully." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  changes  here  ? "  Lucy  asked  her 
brother,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Maylands. 

"  No.  How  the  new  house  is  getting  up  !  Who  is 
to  live  in  it  i " 

"  I  believe  some  of  the  farm-servants  in  the  mean- 
time. You  know  Major  Townshend  has  taken  the 
farm  into  his  own  hands." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Gerald  tells  me  it  is  getting  on 
capitally." 

"  Poor  Farmer  Jones  !  I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
his  family." 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Lucy ;  Dr.  Charles  Bar- 
nard has  come  home ;  his  uncle  had  a  letter  from  him 
last  week.  Henry  Beresford  heard  all  about  it  on 
Saturday." 

"  And  does  he  say  anything  about  the  Joneses  ? " 

"  The  Joneses,  and  the  rest  of  the  emigrants  who  were 
saved  from  the  wreck,  were  intending  to  go  on  to  Aus- 
tralia in  another  vessel  when  Dr.  Barnard  left  the  Cape. 
He  says  Ned  Jones  has  turned  so  thoughtful  and 
steady,  quite  a  comfort  to  his  mother ;  and  as  for  little 
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Sally, — do  yon  know,  Lucy,  it  was  something  you 
taught  her  that  Dr.  Barnard  says  was  the  means  of 
saving  them." 

"  That  I  taught  her  !"  exclaimed  Lucy  with  thrilling 
interest. 

"Yes,  that  you  taught  her, — some  promise  out  of  the 
Bible ;  but  Henry  does  not  remember  what  it  was. 
Dr.  Barnard  wrote  that  it  kept  him  calm  and  collected 
with  death  staring  him  in  the  face.  He  said,  too,  that 
he  was  sure  it  was  Sally's  influence  that  kept  the  noble 
sailor,  who  did  so  much  to  save  them,  steady  at  his 
post, — the  poor  fellow  who  was  lost  after  all.  They 
had  not  found  his  body  when  Dr.  Barnard  came  away." 
"  And  where  is  Dr.  Barnard  now  1 " 
"  Visiting  a  family  of  the  name  of  Anderson  in  Liver- 
pool,— the  father  of  the  young  man  who  wrote  the 
letter.  Then  he  is  to  go  and  see  his  mother  ;  and  his 
uncle  expects  him  here  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Did 
you  ever  see  him,  Lucy  ] " 

"  Yes,  once  ;  when  he  was  attending  Gerald's  foot." 
"  Henry  Beresford  says  he  is  a  first-rate  fellow.     But 
is  that  the  bridge  we  were  to  wait  at  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  car  coming.  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  here  as  soon  as  we." 

The  river  was  broader  and  shallower  here  than  at 
the  Grange,  and  a  row  of  willows,  growing  half  out  of 
the  water  and  half  in  the  gravelly  bank,  formed  a  grace- 
ful fringe  on  one  side. 

"  How  rich  the  grass  is  in  that  meadow ! "  remarked 
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\  Lucy.  "  Those  cows  look  as  if  they  were  having  a 
delicious  meal.  What  is  that  boy  doing  lying  there  1 
Do  not  you  see  him,  Philip  I " 

"  Yes  :  he  is  reading.  I  wonder  what  the  book  is.  I 
declare  it  is  Tom  Brown  ! "  exclaimed  Philip,  as  the 
object  of  their  curiosity  rose  and  walked  away. 

Lucy  and  Philip  ran  after  him. 

"  Tom  !  where  have  you  come  from  1  Are  you  living 
here  now  % " 

Tom  replied  that  he  had  come  out  from  Milesborough 
for  a  few  days  to  herd  cows,  while  the  farmer's  son  wa.s 
from  home.  He  hoped  to  go  back  to  school  next 
week,  for  this  would  be  his  last  year  at  school. 

Philip  sympathized  with  this,  and  took  up  Tom's 
book  to  look  at  it.  To  his  great  surprise  it  tinned  out 
to  be  a  life  of  Titian. 

"  I  borrowed  it  from  the  circulating  library,"  said 
Tom,  in  reply  to  Lucy's  inquiry  where  he  had  got  the 
book.  "  It  is  not  often  I  have  a  penny  to  spare ;  but 
a  gentleman  gave  me  sixpence  the  other  day  for  hold- 
ing his  horse  for  him." 

"  There  is  the  car,"  said  Philip,  as  he  heard  a  rum- 
bling of  wheels.  "  Come,  Lucy,  we  had  better  not  keep 
them  waiting." 

But  the  vehicle,  when  it  came  out  from  among  the 
trees,  was  not  the  car,  but  a  cart  filled  with  sacks  of 
flour.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  them,"  said  Philip, 
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as  he  looked  at  his  watch  for  about  the  fiftieth  time. 
"  It  is  two  o'clock  now,  and  we  were  to  have  been  at 
the  castle  by  two." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Townshend  meant  the 
bridge  below  the  paper-mill  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  do  you  think  so  1  Perhaps  we  had 
better  go  back." 

"  Stay  j  I  will  just  ask  this  man  if  he  has  not  met 
them." 

But  the  man,  who  was  a  travelling  pedler,  had  met 
no  car  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  cliildren  in  it,  so 
Lucy  and  Philip  retraced  their  steps  by  the  river  side, 
not  a  little  perplexed  what  to  do.  At  the  bridge  about 
a  mile  farther  down,  they  found  a  blind  beggar  sitting 
in  the  same  position  as  when  they  had  passed  before : 
and  a  little  girl,  who  was  taking  care  of  him,  had  seen 
no  car  pass  answering  to  Lucy's  description.  After  a 
good  deal  of  consultation,  Lucy  and  Pliilip  agreed  to  go 
back  to  the  Grange,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Major 
and  Mrs.  Townshend  had  really  started. 

Yes,  they  were  gone,  the  gardener  said,  fully  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago ;  they  must  be  at  the  castle  by  this 
time.  He  could  not  think  how  Miss  Harcourt  had 
missed  them.  There  was  a  nearer  way  than  the  road, 
if  they  took  the  footpath  through  the  wood  after  pass- 
ing the  paper-mill.  He  would  go  as  far  as  that  with 
them,  and  then  they  could  not  lose  their  way. 

Lucy  thanked  the  old  man  and  accepted  his  offer, 
and  they  set  out  again  at  a  brisk  pace.     But  by-and-by 
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Lucy  and  Philip  found  reason  to  repent  having  taken 
the  footpath  in  preference  to  the  straight  road.  It 
might  be  nearer,  but  it  was  steep  and  irregular,  and  in 
some  places  it  wound  so  close  to  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice overhanging  the  river  that  Lucy,  whom  fatigue  and 
disappointment  had  predisposed  to  be  giddy,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  sit  down  and  shut  her  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  another  step,"  she  said ; 
"  at  least,  not  until  I  have  had  a  long  rest.  As  for 
going  back,  that  would  be  utterly  impossible.  It  is 
very  foolish,  but  I  cannot  look  down  over  that  fearful 
height." 

"  Because  you  are  tired.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  I 
will  go  on  and  see  if  I  can  find  any  end  to  this." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lucy,  starting  up  ;  "I  will  try  it  again. 
Gerald  and  Mildred  will  be  impatient  if  we  keep  them 
waiting.  I  am  not  very  patient  myself,  otherwise  I 
should  not  be  so  easily  discouraged.  Surely  we  cannot 
be  very  far  from  the  castle  now." 

"  Is  not  that  something  like  a  ruin  that  we  see  peep- 
ing through  the  trees  % " 

It  was  ;  and  not  five  minutes  after  Lucy  had  gone  on 
again,  Gerald's  schoolboy  whoop  was  echoed  through 
the  woods.  Philip  answered  it ;  Lucy's  spirits  revived, 
and  she  went  on  with  renewed  energy.  But  her  pale, 
exhausted  look,  when  she  came  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  caused  Mrs.  Townshend  some  anxiety. 

"  Lucy  !  how  tired  you  look  !  Have  you  walked  all 
the  way?     It  was  too  far  for  you."' 

K 
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Lucy  explained  the  mistake,  and  expressed  her  regret 
that  she  and  Philip  should  have  kept  the  others  wait- 
ing. 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Townshend.  "  I 
told  you  to  wait  at  the  bridge,  but  William  said  he 
should  take  a  nearer  way  by  the  ford,  and  we  should 
come  on  to  the  regular  road  afterwards.  Gerald  said 
he  was  sure  you  would  walk  farther  than  the  bridge, 
when  you  did  not  see  us  there  ;  so  we  went  on  and  on, 
until  we  lost  all  hope  of  picking  you  up  j  and  when 
Major  Townshend  went  back  to  the  bridge,  he  could  see 
nothing  of  you, — so  we  resolved  to  come  on  here,  and 
send  the  car  back  to  meet  you.  I  am  very  sorry  about  it." 

"  And  William  is  gone  back  to  meet  us  ? "  said  Lucy. 
"What  a  pity!" 

"  We  seem  to  have  been  playing  at  cross-purposes," 
remarked  Major  Townshend.  "  But  now,  I  am  sure 
everybody  is  hungry  enough  by  this  time.  Come, 
Mildred,  bustle  away." 

Mildred  bustled.  She  had  been  bustling  all  that 
day.  She  had  bustled  in  helping  the  housekeeper  to 
pack  up  knives  and  forks,  plates  and  glasses  ;  she  had 
bustled  all  the  while  they  were  in  the  car,  constantly 
shifting  her  position,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  her 
nearest  neighbour,  to  see  that  nothing  was  broken  in 
the  baskets ;  she  had  bustled  after  they  reached  the 
oastlc,  in  search  of  a  suitable  spot  to  dine ;  and  when 
it  was  found,  she  had  bustled  more  than  ever  in  laying 
the  cloth  and  an\in<nncc  the  dishes  in  the  most  orna- 
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mental  fashion.  Her  resolution  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing had  been  severely  tried  by  the  frequent  stoppages, 
while  Major  Townshend  went  back  to  look  for  Lucy 
and  Philip,  and  afterwards  by  the  delay  while  waiting 
for  them  at  the  castle.  But  whatever  she  had  felt, 
there  had  been  no  outburst  of  impatience.  So  far  so 
well. 

Dinner  over,  and  Lucy  having  declared  herself  quite 
rested,  Major  Townshend  proposed  a  visit  to  the  castle. 
This  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  the  rest  of  the  party, 
some  of  whom  had  been  waiting  rather  impatiently  for 
permission  to  explore  the  ruins. 

"  We  must  all  keep  together,"  said  Major  Townshend ; 
"  for  the  floors  in  some  places  are  dilapidated,  and  going 
in  from  the  bright  sunshine,  you  might  not  see  the 
holes." 

"  Is  it  inhabited  at  all  1 "  Lucy  asked,  as  they  entered 
the  outer  court.  "  I  thought  I  saw  a  child  run  in  at 
the  door  just  now." 

"  I  believe  some  of  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  a 
shepherd  and  his  family.  The  earl  speaks  of  restoring 
the  castle,  and  fitting  it  up  as  a  summer  residence.  We 
should  be  thankful  to  live  in  times  when  fortresses  like 
this  are  looked  upon  more  in  the  light  of  ornament 
than  use.  Though  a  soldier  myself,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  war  as  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  that  can  be 
inflicted  upon  a  nation ;  and  of  all  wars,  civil  war  is  the 
most  terrible." 

"  Yes,"  said   Mrs.  Townshend,  "  for   it   is   brother 
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fighting  against  brother — those  who  ought  to  be  united 
in  affection,  thirsting  for  one  another's  blood.  To  me, 
family  quarrels  have  always  seemed  only  a  modification 
of  the  same  thing.  But  here  we  are  in  the  great  hall. 
How  very  large  it  is ! " 

"And  what  an  enormous  fireplace!"  cried  Gerald. 
"  Lots  of  room  there  to  cook  a  good  big  dinner  ! " 

"  And  plenty  of  room  to  eat  it  here ! "  said  Lucy.  "  I 
suppose  this  was  where  the  retainers  sat  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Major  Townshend;  "and  up  here  was 
the  dais.  I  wonder,  Mildred,  what  the  good  people  of 
former  days  would  have  thought  of  your  extravagance 
in  throwing  away  the  salt  that  was  left  from  dinner  !" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mildred,  smiling  j  "  but  do 
come  on,  Major  Townshend,  if  you  please, — I  am  so 
anxious  to  see  what  is  up  this  narrow  winding  stair  ! " 

"  Not  the  spider's  parlour,  I  hope,"  said  Gerald,  as 
he  went  first. 

Mildred's  curiosity  was  changed  to  astonishment 
when  she  found  herself  in  what  had  been  the  suite  of 
bed-rooms  belonging  to  the  castle. 

"And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  lords  and 
ladies  slept  in  these  little  closets  with  these  pigeon- 
holes of  windows  V  she  asked  incredulously. 

"  They  did,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Townshend. 
"  Comfort  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  it  is 
now." 

"  I  have  measured  the  walls,"  said  Philip.  "  They 
are  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  thick  in  some  places ! " 
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"  Hallo  !"  cried  Arthur  Harvey  from  the  top.  "  Are 
not  you  coming  up  V 

They  went  up,  looked  over  the  castle  wall,  and  ad- 
mired the  rich  and  varied  landscape, — the  dark  river 
flowing  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  grassy  slope  on 
which  the  ruin  stood,  high  wooded  banks  rising  and 
falling  in  graceful  undulations  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  a  wide  plain  stretching  out  to  the  distant  hills. 
Then  the  whole  party  walked  half  a  mile  farther  up,  to 
see  the  waterfall  of  winch  Mildred  had  so  often  heard, 
and  of  which  she  had  been  thinking  the  evening  before. 
They  afterwards  separated  in  different  directions  ;  and 
Lucy,  who  was  not  inclined  for  more  walking,  returned  to 
the  castle  with  her  sketch-book.  Having  found  a  good 
point  of  view,  she  sat  down  and  took  out  her  pencil. 

But  she  mused  more  than  she  drew.  That  old 
stronghold,  with  its  moat  and  drawbridge,  its  square 
keep  and  loop-holed,  battlemented  walls,  to  which  the 
dark  ivy  clung  in  picturesque  festoons,  stood  before  her, 
a  worn  but  interesting  memorial  of  days  and  things 
long  gone  by.  If  those  grey  walls  could  speak,  what 
stories  might  not  they  tell !  What  images  might  not  the 
wand  of  memory  conjure  up — peopling  .that  baronial 
hall  anew  with  belted  knights  and  stately  ladies  !  The 
excitement  of  the  tournament ;  the  return  from  the 
chase ;  the  clatter  of  pewter  plates  and  spoons,  of 
swords  and  spears,  of  Norman  French ;  the  shrill  tone 
of  the  war-bugle  summoning  baron  and  vassal  to  the 
field  ;  the  long  weary  watching  of  the  lady  of  the  castle 
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"  over  the  window,  through  the  lattice,"  like  the  mother 
of  Sisera,  for  the  husband  or  the  son  who  should  return 
no  more,  or  the  thrill  of  agony  when  he  should  be  carried 
in  at  last  to  die  in  her  arms — ah  !  what  heart-pictures 
might  not  that  magic  wand  reveal  of  human  life  and  its 
mysteries,  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  men  and  women  of  whom  history,  if  it  is  not 
altogether  silent  about  them,  records  that  they  were 
born,  they  lived,  they  died !  "  And  now,"  thought 
Lucy,  as  she  glanced  down  at  the  quiet  river,  "the 
tide  of  affairs  in  happy  England  flows  smoothly  on, 
and  we  think  not  of  the  troubles  and  commotions  which 
had  to  be  before  our  beloved  country  could  enjoy  in- 
ternal quiet.  It  should  teach  us  patience  to  think  of 
these  things." 

"  In  a  brown  study,  Lucy !"  said  Gerald,  as  he  came 
upon  her  suddenly.     "  What  were  you  dreaming  of]" 

"  I  was  wondering,"  replied  Lucy,  startled  from  her 
reverie,  "  if  there  is  no  old  legend  about  this  castle.  It 
looks  just  a  place  to  have  a  story." 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  ballad  about  it,  and  here 
comes  papa  to  repeat  it  to  us.  Come  along,  whoever 
wants  to  hear." 

The  party  speedily  assembled  to  listen  to  the  follow- 
ing ballad  of — 

THE  ROSE  OF  MORTLEY  CASTLE. 

Blew  shrill  and  clear  the  hugle 

Upon  the  castle  wall ; 
Right  hastily  the  fighting-men 

Assembled  in  the  halL 
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Of  horsemen  and  of  spearmen, 

A  goodly  number  they — 
The  vassals  of  a  noble  house — 

They  stood  in  proud  array. 

But  every  heart  was  heavy, 

And  many  a  breast  did  sigh ; 
There  was  a  cloud  on  every  brow, 

A  tear  in  many  an  eye. 

And  some  who  in  the  battle 

Had  bold  and  fearless  been, 
Now  wept  like  children  as  they  thought 

On  that  sad  yestere'en 

Out  spake  then  Ma^er  Geoffrey  ; 

A  gallant  knight  was  he, 
Of  stalwart  form,  of  gentle  blood, 

Of  daring  chivalry. 

"  Who  will  avenge  our  baron? 
Who  will  avenge  his  son  ? 
Nay,  speak  not,  weep  not,  Lady  Anne, — 
It  must,  it  shall  be  done! 

"  Your  husband's  life  is  dearer 
E'en  than  revenge,  you  say? 
I  cannot  call  them  back  to  life? 
I  too  may  fall  as  they? 

"Away  with  woman's  maxims! 
Away  with  woman's  fear! 
Who  goes  with  me  at  set  of  sun  ? 
I  pray— let  him  come  near !" 

Forth  stept  twice  fifty  lieges 

To  swear  on  bended  knee 
Their  fealty  to  the  Lady  Anne 

And  young  Lord  Henry, — 

To  swear  that  ne'er  to  Mortley 

In  peace  return  they  should, 
Till  vengeance  for  their  baron's  death 

These  swords  had  dipt  in  blood. 
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When  rosy  flush  the  cloudlets, 
And  rooks  have  gone  to  rest, 

Rides  Geoffrey  with  his  chosen  band 
Out  to  the  fiery  west. 

And  Lady  Anne,  so  gentle, 
And  yet  as  brave  as  they, 

Stands  gazing — listening  till  the  sounds 
In  distance  die  away ; 

Then  carries  down  Lord  Henry, 
And  hushes  him  to  sleep, 

And  humbly  kneels  beside  his  couch, 
All  night  to  watch  and  weep. 

But  anxious  voices  call  her, 
Before  the  night  is  done: 
"  The  enemy  is  close  at  hand! 
My  lady,  see!  they  come!" 

"  Draw  up  the  bridge,"  she  crieth  ; 
"  Each  to  his  post  run  fast ; 
Valour  and  right  are  on  our  side, — 
Resist  them  to  the  last !" 

Right  manfully  the  vassals 

Obey  their  lady's  call : 
They  fight  like  heroes  'gainst  the  foe, 

Like  heroes  one  and  alL 

And  morning  finds  them  fighting, 
And  evening  leaves  them  so, 

And  on  they  fight  while  many  a  morn 
And  eve  doth  come  and  go. 


As  weeks  roll  on,  to  Mortley 

A  surer,  deadlier  foe 
Than  archers  with  their  poisoned  darts, 

Comes  Hunger  creeping  slow. 

His  grim  and  ghastly  visage 
He  thrusts  o'er  castle  wall ; 

He  grins  in  empty  buttery, 
And  leers  in  lordlv  halL 
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And  e'en  at  young  Lord  Henry 
He  peers  with  fiendish  stare — 
"  Take  me,  me  first  !"  the  mother  cries, 
"  But  oh !  my  infant  spare !" 
*  *  *  * 

Another  week  of  anguish, 

Another  week  of  woe, 
Another  week  of  brave  defence 

Against  th'  untiring  foe. 

Anight  of  weary  watching, 

Of  anxious,  fervent  prayer — 
At  mora  there  comes  a  messenger 

To  save  her  from  despair  I 

A  tapping  at  her  shutter  ; 

She  opens,  and  a  dove 
All  flutt'ring  'lights  upon  her  breast, 

To  tell  of  Geoffrey's  love. 

Her  fingers  seize  the  billet, 

And  tremblingly  disclose, 
All  wrapp'd  and  folded  up  with  care, 

A  poor,  half-faded  rose  1 

M  What  can  he  mean,  I  wonder  ? 
Why  send  this  flower  to  me? 
But  stay — there's  writing  on  the  back  ; 
'Tis  Geoffrey's! — let  me  see! 

"  4  Hold  out  while  yet  this  flow'ret 
Its  beauty  doth  retain ; 
Lay  down  your  arms  when  that  is  gone, 
And  know  that  I  am  slain!'" 

Upon  the  faded  petals 

Like  dewdrop  falls  a  tear 
Ah!  who  that  felt  her  anguish  now, 

Would  call  it  "woman's  fear?" 

But  even  now  a  zephyr, 

Like  angel-breathing  blows; 
It  wafts  the  scent  to  Lady  Anne 

Of  that  half-wither'd  rose. 
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"  Its  beauty  is  not  faded ! 

Its  fragrance  doth  remain  ! 
And  hope  I  will,  and  hold  out  still, — 
lie  sure  will  come  again!" 

*  *  *  * 

The  lady's  step  is  feeble, 
Her  cheek  is  pale  and  thin, 

And  faint  and  fainter  grows  her  voice,— 
But  her  heart  is  strong  within. 

And  still  'gainst  hope  she  hopeth, 
And  still  she  cheers  her  men — 
"  Fight  on  !  fight  to  the  last !"  she  cries; 
"He  sure  will  come  again!" 

•  *  •  * 

When  leaves  and  men  are  falling 
At  Mortley  thick  and  fast, 

Right  clear  the  bugle  sounds  once  more,- 
'Tis  Geoffrey  come  at  last ! 

A  clang  of  deadly  weapons, 
A  combat  sharp  and  fierce, 

And  then  a  shout  of  victory 

Tliat  heav'n  and  earth  might  pierce! 

And  in  rides  Geoffrey  quickly 
To  greet  his  wife  and  son, 

To  clasp  them  to  his  heart,  and  tell 
That  vengeance  has  been  done. 

O  happy,  joyful  meeting! 

0  long  and  fond  embrace! 
And  now  he  gently  lifts  her  head 

To  look  into  her  face. 

But  ne'er  those  eyes  so  tender 
Shall  look  on  him  again;  — 

He  speaks,  yet  louder  and  more  loud 
He  calls, — alas  !  in  vain  ! 

From  out  her  bosom  peeping 

Is  seen  a  little  note; 
He  snatches  it  in  haste  to  read, — 

They  are  the  words  he  wrotel 
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All  faded  yet  all  fragrant, 

That  rose  when  he  doth  ope. 
It  liveth  like  the  memory  of 

Her  patience  and  her  hope ! 


"  Well,  I  think  you  might  have  found  a  more  lively 
story  for  us,"  said  Mrs.  Townshend  when  her  husband 
had  finished  the  ballad.  "  Poor  Lady  Anne  !  it  makes 
one  quite  sad  to  think  of  her  dying  just  as  her  work  of 
patience  was  crowned  with  success." 

"  She  was  right  not  to  give  in,"  said  Gerald  with 
decision  ;  "  better  die  than  yield  any  day  !" 

"It  must  be  very  terrible  to  die  of  starvation 
though,"  said  Eleanor  with  a  shudder. 

Gerald  started  to  his  feet. 

"Do  you  know,  I  quite  forgot  to  give  Dicky  any 
seed  this  morning,  and  his  box  was  nearly  empty  yes- 
terday !" 

"  I  gave  the  canary  seed  !"  said  Lucy.  "  I  did  not 
think  of  leaving  him  quite  to  your  tender  mercies, 
Gerald." 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  !"  cried  Gerald,  much  relieved. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  ever  do  without  you, 
Lucy ;  you  always  recollect  the  things  I  forget.  Poor 
Dicky  would  have  been  dead  long  ago,  if  he  had  been 
left  to  me  alone." 

"The  confession  is  not  very  creditable  to  you, 
Gerald,"  said  his  papa.  "But  here  comes  William 
with  the  car ;  I  fancy  it  is  time  we  were  tliinking  of 
going  home." 
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"  So  soon  ?M  said  Mildred.  "  Why,  it  seems  scarcely 
an  hour  since  we  left  home." 

11  It  is  four  hours  instead  of  one,"  said  Major  Towns- 
hend ;  "  so  come  away  now.  If  Gerald  and  I  are  to 
walk  part  of  the  way,  we  will  keep  by  the  straight 
road,  that  there  may  be  no  more  hide-and-seek  going 
home.     Whoever  walks,  Lucy  must  ride  all  the  way." 

The  ride  homewards  was  very  pleasant.  Every  one 
was  in  good  spirits,  notwithstanding  Major  Towns- 
hend's  melancholy  story. 

"  How  is  Bessy  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Townshend,  as  Johnny 
Gray  opened  the  gate. 

She's  gone,  ma'am,  about  an  hour  ago,  with  grand- 
mother." 

"  Gone  ! "  exclaimed  Eleanor ;  "  and  will  she  not  be 
back  to-night  1 " 

"  Grandmother's  coming  was  very  unexpected.  She 
had  heard  Bessy  had  not  been  so  well,  and  came  by  the 
train  this  forenoon.  Mother  thought  Bessy  would  be 
the  better  for  the  change;  so  we  got  a  cart,  and  took 
her  very  quietly  to  the  station.  She  left  a  message  for 
you,  miss,"  turning  to  Eleanor,  "  to  say  she'd  taken  her 
books  with  her,  and  wouldn't  forget  her  reading." 

But  the  message,  gratifying  though  it  was,  did  not 
altogether  make  up  to  Eleanor  for  the  disappointment 
about  Bessy's  carriage. 

"  To  tliink  that  I  should  have  got  up  so  early  to 
finish  it,  and  all  for  nothing ! "  said  Gerald,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment. 
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"  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  a  good  time  com- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Townshend.  "  Come,  Eleanor,  the  plea- 
sure will  be  all  the  greater  when  it  does  come." 

"  Patience  ! "  said  Eleanor  to  herself,  as  she  went  up 
stairs  to  take  off  her  bonnet.  "  Yes,  I  see  I  need  to 
learn  to  wait  as  well  as  to  work.     Poor  Lady  Anne  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

M  From  the  neighbouring  school 
Come  the  hoys, 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 
And  commotion." 

"  I  wish  these  horrid  bells  would  stop  ringing  ! "  said 
Philip,  as  he  thrust  his  fingers  into  his  ears.  "  I  won- 
der who  could  scan  correctly  in  that  continual  ding 
dong!" 

"You  will  not  have  much  more  time  to  scan  this 
morning,"  said  Henry  Beresford,  "  for  there  are  Gerald 
and  Arthur  Harvey.  It  must  be  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
The  day  after  to-morrow,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  get 
it.     Hurrah!" 

"  Hush  !  don't  speak  nonsense.  You  know  I  have 
not  the  smallest  chance  with  Gerald  ! " 

"  I  suppose  you  think  so  in  your  heart  now,  eh  1  It 
does  not  look  very  like  it,  otherwise  you  would  not 
have  fagged  night  and  day  as  you  have  done  for  the 
last  six  months  ! " 

Philip  laughed  in  spite  of  his  despondency. 

u  "Well,  I  have  done  my  best,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can 
do  no  more.  I  should  have  given  up  long  ago  if  Lucy 
had  not  cheered  me  on.  It  will  all  turn  out  for  good 
in  the  end, — only  I  cannot  be  hopeful  like  Lucy;"  and 
Philip  sighed. 
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"  I  wonder  what  Gerald  and  Harvey  are  about  ] " 

"  There  is  something  wrong  there,"  said  Philip,  look- 
ing up  from  his  book.  "  Come,  Henry,  let  us  go  and 
see  what  they  are  about." 

A  considerable  crowd  of  boys  had  collected  round 
the  gate  before  Philip  and  Henry  could  run  across  the 
cricket-ground  to  reach  it.  Gerald's  voice  sounded  in 
loud  altercation  with  some  one  outside,  and  his  gesticu- 
lations plainly  showed  that  he  was  irritated.  The  ring- 
ing of  the  school-bell  recalled  to  him  his  duties  as  head- 
boy;  but  Philip  could  distinctly  hear  him  say  as  he 
turned  away,  "At  three  o'clock,  mind,  at  Burleigh's 
Corner  ! "  A  shout  of  applause,  a  rush  across  the  yards, 
a  shuffling  into  places,  and  then  Gerald  and  Philip  were 
seated  on  the  form  together.  But  Dr.  Sugden's  voice 
had  already  commanded  "  Silence  ! "  so  Philip  could 
get  no  explanation  in  the  meantime.  He  had  observed 
that  Gerald,  in  common  with  the  other  boys,  looked 
excited  as  he  came  into  the  class-room;  but  whether 
the  excitement  was  of  a  painful  or  a  pleasurable  nature, 
baffled  Philip's  powers  of  penetration.  Soon  Gerald's 
eyes  were  on  his  book,  Ins  thoughts  were  on  the  lessons. 
All  throughout  school-hours  he  was  as  eager  as  ever,  as 
fully  alive  as  usual,  to  the  business  of  the  class;  and 
Philip  had  quite  forgotten  the  scene  of  the  morning, 
when,  at  three  o'clock,  came  a  repetition  of  the  rush. 

"  Come  on  ! "  cried  Gerald ;  "  bats,  sticks,  clubs,  bring 
all  you  can  find  !  Not  a  stone  though,  mind — unless 
they  throw  first." 
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"  It's  a  fight  with  the  Charity  School  boys ! "  cried 
Henry  in  great  glee,  as  he  came  running  up  to  Philip. 

"  A  fight !  what  have  they  done  1  does  Dr.  Sugden 
know]" 

"  One  of  the  Charity  fellows  struck  one  of  our  boys, 
and  he  and  Gerald  had  a  quarrel,  and  now  we  are  com- 
ing to  blows,"  and  Henry  flourished  a  stick  in  triumph. 

"Stay,  you  must  not  go  with  them,"  said  Philip 
authoritatively.  "  Gerald ! "  and  he  ran  after  him j 
"  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  1  Come  back, — you 
will  repent  it ;  take  time — don't  you  see  how  excited 
they  all  are1?" 

"  Let  go  !  I  have  said  it,  and  I  will  do  it !  We  will 
give  it  them ! " 

■  But,  Gerald—" 

But  Gerald  had  darted  off,  and  was  already  out  of 
hearing ;  and  to  add  to  Philip's  distress,  he  found  on 
turning  round  that  even  his  friend  Henry  had  joined 
the  fighting-party.  He  looked  after  his  excited  com- 
panions as  they  rushed  across  the  ground — out  of  the 
gate — up  the  close.  Then  he  walked  quickly  back  to 
speak  to  Dr.  Sugden,  and  to  ask  him  to  use  his  autho- 
rity to  prevent  a  riot. 

But,  much  to  Philip's  surprise,  Dr.  Sugden  seemed 
to  give  himself  little  or  no  concern  about  the  matter. 
Boys  would  be  boys,  he  Scaid  j  a  fight  between  the  pupils 
of  the  two  schools  had  been  an  almost  annual  affair 
from  time  immemorial;  he  had  often  joined  in  them 
himself  when  a  boy,  and  had  seen  notlring  worse  come 
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of  them  than  a  few  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  The 
authorities  had  grown  tired  of  interfering;  for  the 
youthful  combatants  had  invariably,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  police,  merged  their  differences,  and  made 
common  cause  against  the  constables.  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  worthy  dominie  was  old  and  lazy,  and  thought  he 
did  his  duty  if  he  kept  the  boys  in  order  when  they 
were  under  his  own  eye — they  might  look  out  for 
themselves  when  they  were  out  of  school.  He  seemed 
to  think  it  right  to  commend  Philip  for  his  prudence, 
saying  that  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  one 
sensible  pupil  in  his  school, — in  such  a  manner,  how- 
ever, as  left  little  doubt  on  Philip's  mind  that  he  would 
have  stood  higher  in  the  doctor's  estimation  had  he 
been  a  little  less  prudent,  less  sensible. 

Gerald  had  left  home  that  morning  in  high  spirits. 
Only  the  evening  before,  a  present .  had  come  to  him 
from  his  godfather  of  a  beautiful  black  horse,  a  fierce, 
noble-looking  animal,  with  fiery  eye,  sleek  skin,  and 
truly  graceful  movements.  Gerald  had  that  morning 
exercised  him  on  the  avenue,  and  every  one  had  been 
out  admiring  the  horse  and  congratulating  Gerald  on  his 
new  acquisition.  Mrs.  Townshend  alone  had  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  horse  might  be  too  spirited  for  Gerald, 
or  Gerald  too  impetuous  for  the  horse;  but  Gerald  had 
scouted  the  idea,  and  reminded  his  mamma,  witli  a 
smile,  that  he  was  patient  now.  How  little  did  he 
know  himself ! 

Arthur  Harvey  had  met  Gerald  on  the  footpath  that 

L 
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morning,  and  Gerald  had  told  his  friend  all  about  his 
new  horse,  and  promised  him  a  ride  next  time  he  came 
to  the  Grange.  They  had  spoken  of  the  approaching 
examination  for  the  scholarship,  at  that  time  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  interest  at  school.  To  this,  the  pro- 
spect of  which  caused  Philip  so  much  anxiety,  Gerald 
looked  forward  without  one  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
Already  in  anticipation  he  sympathized  with  Philip  in 
his  disappointment — sympathized  still  more  with  Lucy, 
who  had  evidently  set  her  heart  upon  Philip's  getting 
the  scholarship.  Of  his  own  success,  he  was  not  only 
sanguine  but  certain. 

But  an  appeal  to  his  protection,  as  he  and  Arthur 
were  just  going  into  school,  had  driven  horse,  scholar- 
ship, and  everything  else  for  the  moment  out  of  Gerald's 
head.  It  was  from  a  boy  in  the  second  form  against, 
what  he  called,  the  unprovoked  attack  of  one  of  the 
Charity  School  boys.  The  dux  of  the  Charity  School, 
appealed  to  in  turn,  had  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
defended  the  conduct  of  his  companion.  The  provo- 
cation, he  said,  had  been  on  the  part  of  Gerald's  school- 
fellow, who  had  walked  intentionally  into  the  middle 
of  a  game  of  marbles ;  and,  on  being  asked  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  had  offered,  instead  of  an  apology,  certain 
insulting  remarks,  which  had  led  to  the  boxing-match 
in  which  he  had  come  off  second  best. 

The  latent  feeling  of  jealousy  which  existed  betwixt 
the  rich  boys  and  the  poor  boys  of  Milesborough,  only 
needed  an  occasion  like  the  present  to  burst  out  into 
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open  hostility.  Gerald  would  not  take  time  to  consider 
the  justice  of  the  question.  An  insult  had  been  offered 
to  Milesborough  Grammar  School  j  its  honour  was  at 
stake ;  cries  of  "  Revenge  it ! "  sounded  on  all  sides  of 
him;  and  he  gave  out  his  challenge  to  the  Charity 
School  boys,  to  meet  them  that  afternoon  at  Burleigh's 
Corner,  to  decide  the  matter  by  a  fair,  stand-up  fight. 
It  was  this  which  had  called  forth  the  shout  of  applause 
in  the  morning,  and  the  rush  up  the  close  at  the  close 
of  school. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Gerald  to  shake  off  Pliilip's 
warning,  as  it  had  been  to  shake  off  Philip's  hand. 
The  words,  "  You  will  repent  it,"  kept  ringing  ominously 
in  his  ears.  He  would  have  been  almost  glad  to  turn 
back;  but  the  dread  of  being  called  a  coward,  and  the 
excitement  of  revenge,  urged  him  on.  Into  the  streets 
of  Milesborough  poured  the  excited  boys,  their  jackets 
buttoned  up,  and  schoolboy  weapons  in  their  hands. 
Passers-by  looked  on  in  alarm,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
had  sense  enough  to  get  quietly  out  of  the  way;  but 
one  little  child,  playing  with  its  companions  in  the 
street,  was  knocked  down,  and  began  to  cry.  Gerald 
lifted  it  up,  put  it  upon  a  step,  patted  it  .on  the  head, 
and  gave  it  some  of  his  luncheon. 

"  Now  for  it !    Round  upon  them  here  ! " 
But  what  was  Gerald's  surprise  and  disappointment 
to  find,  on  turning  Burleigh's  Corner,  instead  of  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  array,  all  quiet  as  usual — not  a  single 
Charity  School  boy  to  be  seen  on  the  whole  street ! 
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"  Coward  that  he  is,  he  dare  not  meet  us  ! " 
"  There   he  comes  ! "    cried   Arthur    Harvey ;    "  the 
fellow  they  called  Tom  !" 

A  shout,  begun  by  Gerald,  deepened  into  a  yell  as  it 
spread  from  voice  to  voice.  A  carriage  was  passing  at 
the  moment ;  the  noise  startled  the  horses,  and  they  set 
off  at  full  gallop  down  the  street.  A  nurse  and  baby 
and  a  little  girl  were  in  the  act  of  crossing.  The  nurse 
ran;  the  child  fell — almost  below  the  horses'  hoofs. 
Gerald  saw  the  danger;  with  a  wild,  desperate  shriek, 
he  rushed  forward — it  was  his  little  sister  Carry  S 

But  another  was  before  him.  A  minute  later,  and 
the  carriage  had  rolled  on.  The  child  was  safe  in  the 
anns  of  a  woman;  but  a  boy's  figure  lay  pale  and 
motionless  upon  the  street.  It  was  Tom,  the  head-boy 
of  the  Charity  School. 
"Oh !  heisdead ! — I  have  killed  him ! — oh !  let  mesee !" 
"  Stand  back,  sir  ! "  said  a  sailor,  as  he  caught  Gerald's 
arm  roughly,  but  not  unkindly.  "  It's  only  a  faint ; 
he'll  weather  it  yet !     There's  an  hospital  here  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  and  a  young  man  ran  away  to  give 
notice  of  the  accident. 

But  the  faint  was  long  and  death-like — so  death-like 
that  Gerald  was  glad  to  turn  away  and  shut  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  look,  he  could  not  think ;  his  powers  alike 
of  mind  and  body  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  He 
stood  there  stunned  and  motionless,  as  if  his  heart  were 
as  cold  and  hard  as  the  iron  of  the  lamp -post  against 
which  he  leaned. 
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A  large  and  motley  crowd  assembled.  Shopkeepers 
left  their  counters,  cabmen  left  the  adjoining  stance, 
apple-women  left  their  stalls,  butcher-boys  with  bas- 
kets, baker-boys  with  boards,  milk-maids  with  their 
pails,  women  with  infants  in  their  arms,  children  push- 
ing their  curious  heads  below  other  people's  elbows, — 
it  was  almost  incredible  in  what  a  short  time  they  all 
flocked  together  to  the  spot.  But  Gerald  saw  them  not, 
heard  them  not — saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  until  he 
felt  some  one  touch  him,  and  heard  his  own  name 
spoken — "  Gerald  ! " 

Gerald  did  not  shake  off  Philip's  hand  this  time ;  but 
he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"  Tom  Brown  is  better  now ;  he  has  opened  his 
eyes." 

"  Tom  Brown  !  Mary's  brother  !  is  it — can  it  be  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  thought  you  knew  him.  Poor  fellow  ! 
they  are  going  to  take  him  to  the  hospital." 

Hardly  daring,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  impulse, 
Gerald  once  more  turned  round.  He  could  not  help 
hearing  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  people  as  he  elbowed 
his  way  to  the  innermost  ring  :  "  Poor  lad  !  he'll  never 
get  over  it. "  "  I  wonder  if  he  has  a  mother  ! "  "  It's 
all  them  schools  and  their  quarrels  ! "  "  Pity  it  aint 
a  gentleman's  son,  or  there  'ud  been  some'at  heard  of 
this ! " 

In  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  in  the  spot  in  which  he 
had  fallen,  lay  poor  Tom  Brown.  No  one  had  tried  to 
move  him  j  indeed  he  seemed  to  be  lying  there  exactly 
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as  Gerald  had  seen  him  at  first,  except  that,  as  Philip 
had  said,  his  eyes  were  open  now;  but  there  was  little 
meaning  in  the  wild  stare  with  which  they  were  fixed 
upon  the  sailor,  who,  kneeling  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  dashed  water  from  time  to  time  upon  his  face. 
The  boy  was  conscious,  however,  as  Gerald  discovered 
when,  on  stooping  down,  he  saw  his  lips  move  and  heard 
his  faint  but  touching  exclamation, — "  Poor  mother  ! " 
Did  it  go  to  the  rough  sailor's  kindly  heart,  that  he 
brushed  the  sleeve  of  his  coarse  jacket  so  hastily  across 
his  eyes  ] 

Presently  the  crowd  opened  to  let  the  hospital  litter 
in.  It  was  lowered  ;  the  sailor  went  to  the  head,  and 
another  man  to  the  feet,  to  move  the  boy.  An  expres- 
sion of  torture  passed  over  the  poor  sufferer's  face  as 
they  tried  to  lift  him,  and  then  unconsciousness  came 
once  more  to  the  relief  of  agony. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  with  the  nerve  that 
desj)eration  gives,  Gerald  walked  on  firmly  behind  the 
litter.  Philip  was  at  his  side,  and  straight  before  them 
was  the  weather-beaten  sailor,  emotion  still  struggling 
visibly  in  his  sun-burnt  face,  and  making  his  unsteady 
gait  yet  more  unsteady.  Soon  the  great  gate  of  Miles- 
borough  Hospital  opened  to  let  the  patient  in,  and  then 
closed  again  upon  the  onlookers.  By  degrees  the  crowd 
dispersed,  and  Gerald,  Philip,  and  the  sailor  were  left 
standing  there  alone  :  an  unseen  chain  seemed  to  bind 
all  three  to  that  one  spot. 

They  had  stood  there  in  silence  fully  an  hour  and  a 
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half,  when  a  woman  came  running  forward  to  the  gate. 
Her  sleeves  were  tucked  up,  and  her  arms,  as  she  rang 
the  bell,  looked  red  and  soapy.  She  asked  admis- 
sion. 

"  Quite  impossible  ! "  replied  the  porter ;  "  nobody  is 
allowed  in  here  but  at  the  regular  hours.  Come  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"  But  my  boy,  my  Tom  ! "  cried  the  poor  mother ; 
"  he  may  be  dead  before  to-niorrov?  morning  !  I  may 
never  see  him  alive  airain  ! " 

"  Can't  help  it ;  can't  break  through  the  rules.  Am 
sorry  for  you,  but  there's  no  help  for  it.  Him  there," 
pointing  to  the  sailor,  "  '11  tell  ye  all  about  hiin." 

The  poor  woman  leaned  her  head  upon  the  railings 
— how  their  gilding  seemed  to  mock  her  misery  ! 

"  He's  my  oldest  son ! "  she  sobbed, — "  so  good,  so 
kind,  so  like  his  father  !  and  I've  never  had  a  thought 
about  him  till  now  !     Oh !  Tom,  Tom  ! " 

"  Come,  cheer  up  ! "  said  the  sailor,  kindly.  "  He's  a 
good  boy,  he'll  come  round  :  *  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long.'  Here,  take 
my  arm,  and  I'll  help  you  home." 

It  was  the  first  time  for  many  years-  that  he  had 
offered  his  arm  to  any  one,  and  he  did  it  rather  awk- 
wardly ;  but  Philip  could  see  that  he  brushed  the  arm 
that  was  free  once  more  across  his  eyes  as  he  and  the 
poor  broken-hearted  widow  walked  away  together. 

"  Come,  Gerald,  come  ! " 

Gerald  offered  no  resistance  as  Philip  put  his  ann  in 
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his  to  draw  liim  homewards.  He  walked  on  firmly  as 
before,  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and 
did  not  speak  a  word.  The  cathedral  clock  chiming 
five  as  they  got  out  of  town,  warned  Philip  that  he 
must  return  to  Dr.  Sugden's.  Gerald  motioned  to  him 
to  go,  and  they  \  arted. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Be  not  afraid  to  pray, — to  pray  is  right: 
Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope;  hut  ever  pray, 
Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long  delay. 
Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  he  no  light." 

More  miserable  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  was 
Gerald  Townshend  as  he  walked  slowly  homewards  now. 
The  solitary  country  walk  served  in  some  measure  to 
restore  order  to  his  thoughts,  but  it  was  an  order  even 
more  unbearable  than  the  chaos  in  which  they  had  been 
wandering  for  the  last  two  hours.  Little  Carry's  nar- 
row escape,  and  the  noble  daring  with  which  the  boy, 
whom  Gerald  only  the  moment  before  had  called  a 
coward,  had  risked  his  life  to  save  her,  were  the  two 
bright  spots  in  a  picture  dark  already,  but  which  might 
even  yet  be  darker.     What  if  Tom  Brown  should  die  ] 

It  never  occurred  to  Gerald  to  blame  his  school-fellow 
for  the  quarrel  about  the  marbles,  or  the  other  boys  for 
that  unearthly  yell  which  had  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  accident;  he  thought  only  of  his  own  impatient 
disregard  of  Philip's  warning,  and  Ids  responsibility  as 
leader  of  the  school.  "What  misery  had  not  his  impa- 
tience brought  upon  him  now  ! 

Arrived  at  the  Grange,  Gerald  opened  the  glass  door 
very  softly.     Little  Carry  was  playing  in  the  hall,  happy 
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and  contented,  as  if  nothing  had  happened — looking 
down  with  admiration  to  the  new  bright  red  shoes  to 
buy  which  nurse  and  she  had  gone  that  day  to  Miles- 
borough.  To  catch  her  up  in  his  arms,  to  fold  her  to 
his  heart,  to  press  a  deep,  fond,  passionate  kiss  upon 
her  forehead,  was  for  Gerald  the  work  of  an  instant. 
Then  putting  her  down  again  without  speaking,  he  hur- 
ried up  stairs  to  his  own  room,  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 

But  his  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl  again;  he  did  not 
even  know  that  his  mamma  had  come  into  the  room 
and  had  sat  down  beside  him,  until  he  felt  her  kind 
hand  upon  his  head.  Then,  looking  up,  he  met  her  eye 
of  silent,  speaking  sympathy.  It  was  irresistible;  he 
laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  child, 
and  cried.  But  what  love,  even  of  that  tenderest  of 
mothers,  could  lift  from  his  heart  the  load  that  lay 
upon  it  now  1 

After  a  while,  Mrs.  Townshend  thought  it  best  to 
leave  Gerald  to  himself,  and  went  down  stairs.  By- 
and-by  Bennett  brought  up  a  tray  with  some  dinner, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Gerald  turned  from  it  in  dis- 
gust, and,  rising,  paced  quickly  up  and  down  the  room. 
Then  he  went  forward  to  the  window.  Lucy  and 
Eleanor  were  coming  slowly  up  the  avenue,  and  Mil- 
dred, instead  of  skipping  joyously,  as  she  was  wont  to 
do,  walked  slowly  down  to  meet  them,  and  then,  putting 
her  arm  in  Lucy's,  walked  as  slowly  up  with  them  again. 
Even  the  old  gardener,  as  he  passed  along  with  his  rake 
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in  one  hand  and  his  watering-pan  in  the  other,  looked 
more  bent  than  ever.  Could  it  be  that  Gerald's  misery 
had  made  them  all  so  sad  % 

He  turned  away  again,  more  wretched  than  ever. 
His  eye  fell  upon  his  Bible  lying  on  the  table ;  and  he 
now  recollected  having  seen  his  mamma  take  it  down 
from  the  shelf  and  lay  it  there  for  him.  He  took  it  up 
— it  was  open  at  the  fifty-first  Psalm. 

Gerald  had  often  read  that  psalm  before.  He  knew 
the  history  of  it : — David's  guilt — Nathan's  parable — 
the  king's  indignation  when  he  heard  the  story — the 
prophet's  solemn  words,  "  Thou  art  the  man ! " — the 
confession  of  the  convicted  monarch,  "  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord" — and  the  words  of  hope  and  pardon, 
"  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin ;  thou  shalt  not 
die."  Gerald  loved  the  history  of  David;  and  this 
incident  in  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  peculiarly  sad 
and  touching.  But  now,  as  he  read  that  psalm  again, 
it  stood  out  before  him  in  a  new  character — it  was 
made  for  himself.  Those  deep,  heartfelt  confessions, 
those  earnest  cries  for  mercy — they  were  the  very  words 
he  wanted,  but  which  he  had  sought  in  vain.  He 
spread  the  book  before  him,  and,  once  ^rnore  kneeling 
down,  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  broken  heart  he  prayed, 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy 
loving-kindness  ! " 

Gerald  had  been  religiously  brought  up.  Like 
Timothy,  from  a  child  he  had  known  the  Scriptures. 
From  earliest  infancy,  he  had  been  not  only  instructed, 
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but  trained  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go ;  and 
that  training,  interrupted  for  a  time,  had  come  back 
upon  him  when  he  was  of  an  age  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  it.  It  had  not  been  in  vain.  Slowly,  al- 
most imperceptibly,  but  not  on  that  account  less  surely, 
had  the  good  seed  taken  root,  sprung  up,  and  already 
borne  fruit.  Gerald  had  begun  to  run  the  Christian 
race — not  with  the  perfect  strength  of  the  man  who, 
cured  in  an  instant  of  his  thirty-and-eight  years'  infir- 
mity, rose,  took  up  his  bed  and  walked — but  rather 
with  the  short,  feeble,  uncertain  step  of  the  little  child, 
now  stumbling,  anon  falling,  yet  ever  getting  up  and 
going  on  again.  For  fruit,  if  really  good,  must  be 
brought  forth  "with  patience;"  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us  must  be  run  "  with  patience." 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  future  selves.  With 
Gerald  Townshend  this  was  one  of  these.  It  was  a 
time  of  anxious,  searching  scrutiny  j  of  looking  back- 
wards, inwards,  upwards,  onwards; — backwards,  to  his 
past  life,  with  all  its  follies,  faults,  and  sins ; — inwards, 
to  his  own  heart,  with  all  its  weakness,  waywardness, 
and  treachery ; — upwards,  to  the  mercy  which  pardons 
and  the  grace  which  helps  j — onwards,  to  the  difficulties, 
and  trials,  and  temptations  which  lay  before  him  on 
his  path;  for  which,  looking  back  and  looking  in,  he 
felt  his  own  insufficiency;  but  which,  looking  up  to 
that  promised  help,  he  could  still  meet  humbly,  yet 
hopefully.     And   that   poor,    contrite  heart,    pleading 
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in  very  Bible  words  for  pardon,  for  renewal,  for  re- 
storation to  God's  favour,  was  not  despised, — no, 
though  the  answer  might  not  seem  to  come  at  once. 
"  Though  the  vision  tarry,  wait  for  it :  because  it  will 
surely  come." 

Relief  came  in  part  that  very  evening.  It  was  after 
Gerald  had  read,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  and  pondered — 
when  day  had  faded  into  twilight,  and  twilight  was  fast 
fading  into  night — that  light  broke  in  at  last.  The 
light  of  a  candle  was  seen  through  the  keyhole,  and  a 
firm  step  came  to  the  door.  Gerald  knew  it  to  be  his 
papa's,  and  rose  to  meet  him. 

"  I  have  got  good  news  for  you,  Gerald,  and  for  all 
of  us,"  said  Major  Townshend,  cheerfully.  "  I  have 
been  to  Milesborough  and  seen  the  surgeon  of  the  hos- 
pital. He  says  poor  Tom  Brown's  injuries  are  serious 
— both  legs  broken — but  they  are  not  dangerous.  The 
limbs  were  set  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
and  he  stood  the  operation  bravely.  But  why  don't 
you  speak  to  me?  My  poor  boy!" — and  the  father 
drew  his  son  tenderly  towards  him.  "  Tins  is  indeed  a 
trial  to  all  of  us ;  but  it  might  have  been  worse.  Dear 
little  Carry!  are  you  not  thankful,  Gerald,  when  you 
think  of  her  ?" 

"Opapa!" 

"  Bring  your  cap,  and  come  out  for  a  walk  with  me. 
The  moon  is  just  rising  above  the  hill,  and  the  fresh  air 
will  do  you  good." 

Gerald  gladly  rose  to  go  with  his  papa. 
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"  But  have  you  had  no  dinner?"  Major  TWnshend 
asked,  when  he  saw  the  plate  untouched. 

"  No,  papa,  I  am  not  hungry ;  I  would  rather  go  with 
you  now.     Pray,  do  not  ask  me  to  eat." 

Major  Townshend  did  not  press  him,  and  Gerald  and 
he  went  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  house  together. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Brown  know  about  Tom1?"  Gerald 
asked,  as  they  were  walking  along. 

"  No.  I  would  have  gone  to  tell  her,  but  I  did  not 
know  where  she  lived." 

"  But  I  know.  Lucy  once  pointed  out  the  window 
to  me,  at  the  top  of  a  high  house  in  one  of  the  back 
streats.  I  have  known  it  ever  since  by  the  geranium 
plants.     Do  let  us  go,  papa,  and  tell  her  about  Tom." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Major  Townshend,  as  he 
crossed  the  stile.  "  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  that 
poor  family  now  that  can  never  be  repaid." 

Gerald's  feelings  were  very  different,  as  he  walked 
along  in  the  moonlight  by  his  father's  side,  from  what 
they  had  been  as  he  walked  along  that  very  footpath 
alone  that  afternoon.  A  great  weight  had  been  lifted 
from  his-  heart.  But  it  was  heavy  still,  so  heavy  that 
he  did  not  speak  a  word  as  he  and  his  papa  threaded 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  Milesborough.  A  shudder 
came  over  him  as  they  turned  Burleigh's  Corner.  All 
was  quietness  there  again.  To  Gerald,  it  seemed  as  if 
six  weeks  rather  than  six  hours  had  passed  since  the 
scene  in  which  he  had  taken  so  terrible  a  part  had  been 
enacted  there.      He  cast  an  anxious  glance,  as  they 
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were  passing,  up  to  the  windows  of  the  hospital,  all 
lighted  up  with  gas,  and  wondered  in  which  of  its 
many  rooms  poor  Tom  Brown  was  lying  now.  Then 
he  crossed  the  street,  and  led  the  way  which  he  had 
seen  Tom's  mother  and  the  sailor  go  that  afternoon. 
He  stopped  suddenly  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair  in 
which  the  Browns  lived,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Papa,  do  you  think  I  must  tell  her  ] " 

"  Tell  her  what,  Gerald  %  What  do  you  mean  % " 

"Tell  Mrs.  Brown  that  it  was  I  that  did  it, — that 
would  fight  when  Philip  told  me  not, — that  made  the 
horses  start, — that — that — that  nearly  killed  her  son ! 
0  papa !  must  I  tell  her  that  2  " 

"  You  must  judge  for  yourself,  Gerald.  It  is  always 
best  to  be  open;  but  do  just  what  you  think  is  right 
yourself." 

Poor  Gerald !  it  cost  him  no  small  effort  to  be 
candid  then — to  look  that  poor  widowed  mother  in  the 
face,  and  tell  her  that  it  was  he  who  had  brought  all 
this  misery  upon  her.  He  did  it,  however,  and  he  did 
it  simply  and  frankly.  He  afterwards  explained  how 
he  had  been  enabled  :  "  I  prayed  to  God  to  help  me, 
and  spoke  very  fast." 

But  Mrs.  Brown  was  not  inclined  to  blame  Gerald. 
If  she  did  look  to  second  causes,  it  was  to  her  boy's  in- 
trepidity rather  than  to  Gerald's  thoughtlessness,  that 
she  ascribed  the  accident. 

"  It  was  just  like  Tom ! "  she  said,  while  tears  of 
thankfulness  chased  each  other  down  her  checks.  "  He 
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was  always  so  good,  so  brave, — never  thinks  of  himself. 
And  here's  his  master  just  been  to  praise  my  boy,  and 
tell  me  how  he  went  and  begged  the  school  to  be  kept 
in  an  hour  after  the  time,  that  there  might  be  no 
fight ;  and  then  went  himself  to  meet  the  gentry's  sons, 
to  quiet  them, — and  all  this  came.  The  brave  boy,  my 
Tom  ! "  and  a  mother's  pride  rose  for  the  moment  above 
a  mother's  anguish. 

To  Gerald  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  day's 
events.  He  had  wondered  at  first  that  the  Charity 
boys  had  not  met  them,  as  he  had  expected ;  and  after- 
wards, on  looking  back  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident,  he  had  wondered  still  more  that  Tom,  when 
he  had  come  at  last,  should  have  come  alone.  He  did 
not  know  before  that  peace,  not  war,  was  his  errand, — 
that  he  was  coming  to  Gerald,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, with  a  flag  of  truce  ;  but  he  saw  it  all  now,  and 
wondered  that  he  had  not  seen  it  all  before.  How  his 
impatience  had  blinded  him  ! 

"  To-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,"  said  Major 
Townshend,  as  he  and  Gerald  rose  to  go  away,  "  I 
shall  be  at  the  hospital.     Shall  I  call  here  for  you  1 " 

"  Thank  ye,  sir  ;  but  the  sailor  promised  to  come  and 
take  me.  I  shall  meet  ye  at  the  gate.  Maybe  they'll 
let  me  in  when  they  see  a  gentleman." 

"  And  perhaps  I  can  help  you  in  some  other  way  ? " 
said  Major  Townshend,  drawing  out  his  purse. 

"  0   no,   sir,   no  ! "    said  the   widow  quickly,   and 
with   the    slightest    possible   air   of    offended    pride. 
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"  It's  been  a  hard  struggle  sometimes,  but  we've 
always  made  it  out,  thank  God,  without  being  obliged 
to  anybody." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.     Good  night." 

Mrs.  Brown  shook  Major  Townshend's  hand — per- 
haps because  it  was  held  out  to  her  ;  but  she  grasped 
Gerald's  of  her  own  accord,  gazed  pityingly  with  her 
own  sad  eyes  into  Ins  still  sadder  face,  patted  his 
shoulder  almost  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  Tom,  and 
murmured  a  low  and  fervent — "  God  bless  ye ! "  It 
sank  kindly,  soothingly  into  Gerald's  heart,  though  it 
brought  a  flood  of  tears  to  his  eyes  that  made  the  long, 
dark  stair  more  bewildering  than  ever. 

"  This  way,"  said  Major  Townshend,  as  Gerald  was 
about  to  go  home  as  they  had  come. 

All  of  a  sudden  Gerald  recollected  that  he  was  very 
hungry.  He  pulled  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  jacket 
the  remains  of  his  luncheon,  which  till  that  moment 
he  had  forgotten.  He  had  not  had  time  to  eat  it  during 
school  hours,  and  afterwards  excitement  and  distress 
had  driven  hunger  far  away ;  but  that  visit  to  Mrs. 
Brown  once  over,  it  came  back  keenly  enough.  He 
was  not  half  satisfied  when  he  had  finished  his  roll,  so 
his  papa  waited  for  him  while  he  went  into  a  baker's 
shop  and  bought  a  couple  of  biscuits.  A  little  girl 
was  looking  in  at  the  window  when  he  went  in,  and 
when  he  came  out  he  caught  her  hungry  eye  fixed 
greedily  upon  his  biscuits.  He  stayed  behind  a  moment, 
slipped  one  of  the  biscuits  into  the  child's  hand,  and 
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then  ran  on  after  his  papa.  He  had  just  finished 
munching  his  remaining  biscuit  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  cathedral. 

Gerald  had  a  true  eye  for  the  beautiful,  and  he  was 
exactly  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  the  grand  beauty  of  that 
venerable  Gothic  pile,  standing  out  in  the  moonlight 
with  its  tall  spire  pointing  heavenwards.  The  gate 
was  open, — an  unusual  circumstance  at  that  hour. 
They  went  in,  and  walked  round  the  building;  looked 
down  upon  the  dark  river  with  its  silvery  streak,  back 
to  the  old  town  gleaming  with  its  thousand  lights, 
round  to  the  quiet  hills,  up  to  the  clear,  spangled  sky. 
A  figure  brushed  past  them  as  they  were  coming  out. 
Gerald  knew  the  step  though  he  did  not  see  the  face. 

"  Papa,  it  is  the  sailor  1" 

But  he  was  gone  before  Major  Townshend  could  turn 
round. 

"Never  mind,  Gerald.  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow, 
and  will  speak  to  him  then.  Come,  your  mamma  will 
be  getting  anxious  about  us;  we  must  walk  quickly 
home." 

"  Do  you  think  any  one  will  be  allowed  to  see  Tom 
Brown,  papal"  Gerald  asked,  after  they  had  walked  a 
long  way  in  silence. 

"  Certainly  not  in  the  meantime.  "VVe  may  see  him 
by-and-by,  if  all  goes  on  well." 

"  If  all  goes  on  well !"  repeated  Gerald  to  himself. 
"  Papa,  I  thought  you  said  there  was  no  danger?" 

"Neither  there  is,  Gerald;    at  least  as  far  as  the 
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surgeons  can  see.  But  some  time  must  elapse  before 
we  can  be  quite  easy  about  poor  Tom.  It  is  hard  for 
his  mother.     She  seems  a  good  woman." 

"  Yes,  she  is ;  Lucy  told  me  so.  Lucy  and  Philip 
know  them  all.  I  never  knew  who  Tom  was,  though  I 
have  often  seen  him  going  to  school." 

"  And,  whatever  we  do  for  Tom,"  said  Major  Towns- 
hend,  "  we  must  try  to  do  it  without  hurting  his 
mother's  feelings.  I  see  she  is  of  an  independent  spirit. 
By  the  way,  Gerald,  whom  do  you  think  Tom  will  be 
having  to  attend  him  soon? — your  friend  Charles 
Barnard!  I  heard  only  to-day  that  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  surgeons  of  Milesborough  Hospital, 
and  is  to  enter  on  his  duties  either  this  week  or  next." 

"  I  knew  he  had  come  home ;  I  have  heard  Henry 
Beresford  speaking  about  him  lately.  Then  he  will 
live  in  Milesborough  now]" 

"  Yes ;  Dr.  Barnard  is  getting  too  old  for  much  prac- 
tice, and  will,  I  understand,  gradually  resign  in  favour 
of  his  nephew." 

"And  will  Mrs.  Barnard  and  Grace  come  too?" 

"  I  believe  not.  Mrs.  Barnard  likes  the  country, 
and  the  place  where  her  husband  lived  and  died.  She 
says  she  will  never  leave  it." 

They  had  reached  the  avenue  by  this  time.  For  the 
first  time  since  morning,  Gerald  thought  of  his  now 
horse. 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  him,  papa,"  he  said,  pointing 
to   the   print   of  the  animal's  hoofs  upon  the  walk. 
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"  Must   not   I    write,    and   thank   my   godfather   for 

him?" 

"  Gerald,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you.     I  do 
not  wish  to  force  you  into  it;  I  leave  you  your  own 
free  choice  in  the  matter.     It  is  about  your  horse." 
"  What  about  Mm,  papa1?" 

"  That  you  would  consent  to  his  being  sent  away  for 
a  time,  that  you  may  learn  to  rule  your  own  spirit  be- 
fore you  try  to  manage  his.  I  will  undertake  to  have 
him  regularly  broken  for  you  in  the  interval.  At  pre- 
sent, I  know  that  your  mamma  would  be  constantly  in 
anxiety  if  two  impetuous  natures  like  yours  and  his 
wTere  let  loose  together.  Now,  do  not  say  anything  to 
me  in  the  meantime.  I  give  you  a  week  to  consider 
my  proposal.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  shall  expect 
your  answer." 

A  tear  started  to  Gerald's  eye.  He  had  all  a  boy's 
passionate  love  of  horses ;  and  this  horse,  noble,  fiery, 
spirited,  was  just  of  a  nature  to  charm  a  boy  like 
Gerald.  Must  he  give  him  up  just  when  he  had  been 
given  to  him'?  and  what  would  Arthur  Harvey  say1? 
But  he  would  tell  Arthur  all  the  truth  j  Arthur  knew 
how  impatient  he  was;  he  must  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess  that  he  had  "  need  of  patience." 

"  I  will  tell  you  this  day- week,  papa,"  he  said,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  as  they  went  up  the  steps  together. 

A  new  trial  awaited  Gerald; — he  had  not  seen  Lucy 
or  the  two  girls  since  morning;  they  knew  all  about 
his  share  in  Tom  Brown's  accident,  and  he  felt  almost 
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ashamed  to  meet  them  now.  But  he  was  spared  the 
trial  of  speaking,  by  the  bell  ringing  for  prayers.  They 
were  all  quietly  seated  with  their  books  in  their  hands, 
when  he  crept  softly  into  the  room  behind  the  servants. 
A  chair  had  been  loft  for  him  in  his  favourite  place,  by 
his  mother's  side.  He  sat  down ;  and  Eleanor  kindly 
looked  out  the  hymn  for  him,  and  handed  Mm  a 
book. 

Soft  and  low  ascended  that  evening  song  of  praise ; 
youthful  voices  were  deep  and  serious,  as  the  chapter 
went  round  verse  by  verse ;  more  than  one  "  Amen  " 
seemed  half-choked  at  the  close  of  prayer.  Then 
Mildred  and  Eleanor  went  their  usual  round;  and 
Eleanor's  kiss  seemed  warmer  than  ever  as  it  came  to 
Gerald's  cheek.  Soon  Lucy,  too,  took  her  candle  and 
her  eyes  of  sympathy  away;  but  her  kind  "Good- 
night, Gerald,"  lingered  lovingly  behind  her.  Yes ! 
they  did  not  despise  him — they  were  all  sorry  for  him, 
that  was  plain. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Gerald,  when  the  others  were  all 
gone,  and  he  had  drawn  his  chair  very  close  to  hers — 
"mamma,  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  once  told  me  about  your  trials  Of  patience.  I 
little  thought  my  impatience  would  have  ever  come  to 
this." 

"  Perhaps  you  thought  lightly  of  it,  Gerald — that, 
after  all,  it  was  a  little  thing,  the  fault  of  an  ardent 
temperament.  Besides,  do  you  not  think  that  you 
have  been  less  watchful  over  yourself  of  late  than  you 
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were  some  months  ago  ]  I  may  be  wrong,  but  once  or 
twice  it  has  seemed  so  to  me,  and  I  have  feared  for 
you,  Gerald." 

"  You  are  not  wrong,  mamma,"  said  Gerald,  thought- 
fully. "  I  see  it  all  now ;  it  is  this  scholarship.  I 
have  been  so  keen  about  it,  that  I  have  thought  little 
of  more  important  things.  But,  0  mamma!  do  you 
think  Tom  Brown  will  quite  recover  %  do  you  think  he 
will  ever  walk  again  V 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Townshend,  anxiously. 
"  I  trust,  for  his  own  sake  and  his  mother's,  as  well  as 
for  ours,  that  his  recovery  will  be  perfect.  But  time 
alone  will  show  us  if  it  is  to  be  so.  We  have  i  need 
of  patience'  in  this  as  in  everything  else." 

"  But  to  wait  and  do  nothing,"  said  Gerald ;  "  that  is 
the  hard  case.  If  I  could  do  anything  to  help  him,  it 
would  not  be  so  difficult." 

"You  remember,  Gerald,  what  David  says — 'I 
waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry.'  David  did  not  wait  the  less 
patiently  because  he  prayed.  I  will  give  you  one 
other  verse  to  fall  asleep  upon — a  threefold  cord  to 
hold  by  in  any  sorrow — 'Rejoicing  in  hope;  patient 
in  tribulation;  continuing  instant  in  prayer.'  Now, 
good-night,  Gerald." 

Gerald  grasped  that  cord,  and  held  it  fast.  Trust 
it,  dear  young  reader,  when  sorrow's  billows  threaten  to 
engulf  you  :  it  is  strong,  it  will  bear  you  up — "  a  three- 
fold cord  is  not  quickly  broken." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

H  How  often,  0  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
"Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear." 

Major  Townshend  did  not  fail  to  meet  Mrs.  Brown 
next  morning  at  the  hospital.  True  to  his  promise, 
the  sailor  had  called  for  her  and  escorted  her  to  the 
gate.  He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  go  away  when  he 
saw  Major  Townshend;  but  the  poor  widow  clung  to 
his  arm,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  throw  her  off. 

They  crossed  the  court  together,  ascended  the  stair, 
and  stood  in  the  upper  lobby,  awaiting  the  surgeon's 
permission  for  Mrs.  Brown  to  enter  the  ward.  It 
came  after  a  short  delay.  The  nurse  had  given  a 
favourable  report  of  her  patient  3  his  mother  might  see 
him,  upon  condition  that  she  would  restrain  her  feel- 
ings, and  say  nothing  to  excite  him. 

The  meeting  was  a  touching  one — all  the  more  touch- 
ing that  it  was  so  quiet.  The  mother  shed  tears  of  joy  as 
well  as  tears  of  sorrow  over  her  son  lying  there,  helpless 
as  an  infant,  but  still  spared  to  her.     The  son  clasped 
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his  arms  round  his  mother's  neck;  kissed  her;  told 
her,  with  a  faint  smile,  not  to  grieve  for  him ;  he  hoped 
he  would  be  better  soon ;  he  was  well  cared  for  where 
he  was;  he  suffered  little  pain;  only  felt  very  weak. 
The  interview  was  short,  soon  Mrs.  Brown  had  to  say 
good-bye  to  Tom,  and  go  away  again.  She  walked 
home  more  light  of  heart  than  she  had  gone.  She 
even  smiled  through  her  tears  when  her  rough  com- 
panion praised  her  boy's  courage.  Yes;  she  might, 
indeed,  be  thankful  to  have  a  son  like  Tom.  Little 
did  she  think  what  bitter  recollections  her  words  were 
calling  up ! 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Gerald  was  late  for 
school  that  morning.  He  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
the  street,  waiting  for  his  papa  to  come  out  of  the 
hospital.  Then,  having  received  the  welcome  news 
that  Tom  was  doing  well,  he  ran  down  the  close.  His 
apology,  spoken  aloud  as  he  went  up  to  his  teacher's 
desk,  was  received  with  a  low  munnur  of  applause, 
which  Dr.  Sugden  did  not  seek  to  check,  as  it  spread 
from  bench  to  bench.  He  would  have  even  joined  in 
it  himself,  but  for  the  fear  of  losing  his  dignity.  Of 
all  that  class,  the  master  not  excepted,  Philip  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  who  could  feel  quite  innocent  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  preceding  day. 

Things  went  on  hopefully  that  day.  Gerald  sat  up 
late  at  night  over  Ins  books,  and  rose  early  next  morn- 
ing to  go  to  them  again.  Eleanor  was  interested  hi 
his  success;    Lucy  looked  on  with  jealous  eyes,  and 
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hated  herself  for  her  selfishness.     But  she  could  not 
help  hoping  that  Philip  would  get  the  scholarship. 

A  little  knot  of  boys  stood  in  the  cricket-ground  as 
Gerald  crossed  it  that  morning.  Something  more  than 
the  examination  was  absorbing  them. 

"  We  must  not  tell  Gerald,"  said  Philip,  anxiously. 

"  No,  no,  poor  captain!  he  would  be  so  sorry." 

Arthur  Harvey  turned  round  almost  in  alarm  as 
Gerald  put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  it  is — I  must  know !" 

The  truth  came  out  despite  all  Philip's  efforts  to 
conceal  it.  It  was  not  told  to  Gerald,  but  he  over- 
heard it  whispered  to  another  boy  as  they  were  going 
into  school, — "  That  poor  fellow  in  the  hospital  is  much 
worse ;  fever  has  come  on." 

Fever !  No  wonder  that  Philip  should  look  anxious ! 
No  wonder  that  Gerald,  with  the  history  of  Philip's 
family  before  him,  should  feel  a  sudden  sinking  of  the 
heart !  But  the  school-bell  would  ring ;  the  day,  the 
long-looked-for  day,  had  come  at  last — Gerald  must  try 
not  to  think  about  the  fever  now. 

Fifteen  boys  had  given  in  their  names  as  competitors 
for  the  scholarship.  The  hall  of  the  grammar  school, 
used  only  on  state  occasions,  such  as  annual  exhibitions, 
was  now  set  apart  for  their  special  use.  A  chair  and 
desk,  blank  paper,  pen  and  ink  were  given  to  each  of 
the  competitors,  along  with  the  examination  papers. 
All  books  of  reference  were  excluded,  and  the  boys  were 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  one  another  by  word 
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or  sign.  Dr.  Sugden,  having  read  out  these  regula- 
tions, left  the  hall,  locking  the  door  behind  him.  He 
could  trust  to  their  being  strictly  adhered  to — honour 
was  an  understood  thing  in  Milesborough  Grammar 
School. 

Left  to  himself,  Gerald  set  to  work  in  right  earnest. 
Down  went  his  head,  quickly  moved  his  fingers.  As 
long  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  answer  questions, 
he  went  on  swimmingly  enough.  But  difficulties  arose — 
mathematical  problems  to  be  solved,  theorems  to  be  de- 
monstrated, passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
to  be  translated  into  English  prose,  and  passages  from 
the  English  poets  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  verse.  Then 
Gerald  felt  all  of  a  sudden  that  his  mind  would  not 
work.  This  angle  and  that  angle,  this  straight  line 
and  that,  were  in  one  sense  all  equal — they  were 
equally  unintelligible  to  him.  He  could  attach  no 
meaning  to  them ;  they  were  mere  letters,  not  ideas  or 
facts.  Mathematics,  the  most  calming  of  all  studies, 
failed  to  calm  him  now. 

Neither  fared  it  better  with  the  Latin  verses.  Longs 
and  shorts,  hexameters  and  pentameters,  dactyls  and 
spondees,  floated  before  him  in  a  sea  of  inextricable 
confusion.  He  wrote,  scored  out — rewrote,  scored  out 
again.  He  leaned  his  elbow,  and  rested  his  head  upon 
his  hand.  He  could  not  even  think,  how  could  he  then 
compose  1 

All  this  was  but  a  natural  result  of  the  excitement 
through  which  Gerald  had  passed  during  the  last  two 
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days.  Had  all  gone  on  quietly  that  morning,  he  might 
not  have  felt  the  effect  of  his  previous  anxiety  as  he 
now  did ;  but  that  word  "  fever  "  had  brought  back  all 
the  idea  of  the  danger  which  he  had  dreaded,  but  which 
he  had  fondly  hoped  was  past.  He  laid  down  his 
pen,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  A  large  tear 
rolled  down  each  cheek,  and  fell  upon  his  paper.  It 
startled  him ;  he  took  up  his  pen  again,  and  by-and-by 
felt  composition  become  more  easy.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  get  on  just  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  when  the 
key  turned,  the  door  opened,  and  Dr.  Sugden  appeared 
to  announce  that  the  time  was  up.  Manuscripts  were 
folded  up  with  their  respective  mottoes,  and  left  upon 
the  table;  examination  papers  were  taken  away,  to  be 
looked  over  quietly  at  home,  when  all  opportunity  of 
correcting  mistakes  was  gone.  The  first  day's  work 
was  over :  it  remained  to  be  seen  if  it  was  over  well. 

"  Do  come  with  me,  Philip,"  said  Gerald,  the  moment 
they  were  out  of  school.  "  I  cannot  rest  until  I  hear 
more  about  Tom  Brown." 

Gerald  might  be  Philip's  rival,  but  Philip  was  Gerald's 
warm  friend.  Gerald's  grief  was  his  grief;  Gerald's  joy 
his  joy.  He  at  once  consented  to  go  with  Gerald  now, 
— where  1     Neither  of  them  seemed  very  well  to  know. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  school-gate  they 
saw  Major  Townshend  and  another  gentleman.  Philip 
did  not  know  that  the  stranger  was  Dr.  Charles  Bar- 
nard, and  was  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
eagerness  with  which  Gerald  ran  up  to  him. 
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"  Oh !  you  can  tell  me ! "  he  cried ;  "  is  it  true  that  he 
is  so  much  worse  1 " 

It  needed  Philip's  assistance  to  explain  Gerald's 
anxious  question.  But  Gerald  had  read  a  favour- 
able answer  in  the  young  surgeon's  face  before  he 
spoke. 

"Who  can  have  circulated  the  report 1"  he  asked. 
"  It  is  true  the  poor  boy  had  rather  a  feverish  night, 
Dut  that  was  only  to  be  expected,  after  the  excitement 
of  seeing  his  mother.  He  is  better  now,  and  all  is  go- 
ing on  as  well  as  possible.  But  how  is  my  old  friend 
Gerald  1 " 

Gerald  replied  that  he  was  quite  well ;  but  his  looks 
rather  belied  his  words. 

"  Charles  Barnard  is  going  to  Mrs.  Brown's  now, 
Gerald,"  said  Major  Townshend.  "You  had  better  go 
with  him  and  let  him  see  the  house.  Good-bye,  Charles ; 
you  will  find  your  way  to  the  Grange  soon,  I  hope  1 " 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  seeing  me,"  replied  Dr.  Barnard.  "  Who  is 
your  friend,  Gerald  ] "  he  asked,  as  they  walked  away 
together. 

"  Do  you  mean  Philip  Harcourt  1 " 

"  Philip  Harcourt !  the  brother  of  the  Miss  Harcourt 
about  whom  Sally  Jones  used  to  speak  so  much  1 " 

"Yes;  you  saw  Lucy  once  at  our  house." 

Charles  Barnard  had  seen  Lucy  Harcourt  more  than 
once,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  interrupt 
Gerald  to  tell  him  this. 
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"  But  do  tell  me  about  the  Joneses.  Is  it  true  that 
Ned  is  so  much  improved  1 " 

"  Quite  true ;  if  only  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he 
will  indeed  do  well.  He  speaks  a  great  deal  about  you 
all,  and  seems  very  grateful  for  your  papa's  advice, 
which  he  says  he  hopes  he  will  always  remember  and 
act  upon.  Do  you  know,  Gerald,  from  him  I  learned 
for  the  first  time  how  you  got  your  sprain  1 " 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Gerald.  "  But  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  minded  telling  you  now,"  he  added,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  But  now  tell  me  all  about  the  ship- 
wreck. Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  you  what  we  all  felt  when  we 
saw  it  in  the  newspaper." 

The  story  was  much  the  same  as  Gerald  had  heard 
before. 

"  And  the  Joneses  had  not  left  the  Cape  when  you 
came  away  1 " 

"No;  but  I  expect  they  are  in  Australia  by  this 
time." 

"And  you  never  heard  more  of  the  brave  sailor? " 

"  Not  a  syllable,  poor  fellow !    But  is  this  the  door  ] " 

"  Yes ; "  and  Gerald  pioneered  the  way  up  the  long 
stair,  and  along  the  dark  passage. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  busy  ironing  as  they  went  in,  and 
her  friend  the  sailor  was  kneeling  before  the  fire  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  in  his  hand.  He  turned  round  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  looked  up  to  Charles  Barnard's  face, 
and  their  eyes  met. 

"Ben!" 
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With  a  flush  of  joy,  an  eager  grasping  of  the  hand,  a 
warm  embrace,  the  two  young  men  met  like  brothers 
who  had  long  been  parted,  while  Gerald  and  Mrs. 
Brown  looked  on  in  silence,  wondering  what  all  this 
could  mean. 

But  a  very  few  words,  when  Charles  Barnard  spoke 
at  last,  explained  his  glad  astonishment.  The  sailor 
whom,  in  the  hour  of  shipwreck  he  had  learned  to  look 
upon  almost  as  a  brother,  the  noble  fellow  whose  sup- 
posed death  the  survivors  of  the  Sarah  Burns  had 
so  truly  mourned, — he  now  found  unexpectedly  alive ! 

Ben's  story  was  a  short  and  simple  one.  A  wave 
washed  him  out  of  sight  just  when  he  had  succeeded 
in.  keeping  up  Sally  Jones  until  one#  of  the  English 
sailors  took  her  out  of  his  arms.  He  saw  the  boat 
move  off,  but  had  not  strength  to  call  out  for  assist- 
ance. For  a  moment  he  thought  all  was  over  with 
him,  but  another  wave  washed  him  back  again.  He 
caught  hold  of  a  drifting  piece  of  the  wreck,  and 
kept  himself  up  by  means  of  it  until  he  was  washed 
farther  over  upon  the  rock.  He  climbed  up,  found  a 
bare  bit  at  the  top  where  the  sea  could  not  reach  him, 
and  sat  down.  In  this  perilous  position  he  had  re- 
mained for  several  hours,  when  a  French  merchant  ves- 
sel hove  in  sight.  With  his  remaining  strength  he 
made  signs  to  the  crew.  They  perceived  him,  and  sent 
out  a  boat.  He  swam  to  it  almost  in  desperation,  and 
was  saved.  At  Havre  he  found  a  vessel  just  sailing  for 
England.     He  worked  his  passage  across  in  her,  landed 
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at  London  with  scarcely  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and 
walked  all  the  way  to  Milesborough,  where  he  arrived 
only  the  morning  of  Tom  Brown's  accident. 

"  But  I'll  be  off  to  sea  soon  again,"  he  said  sadly, 
"  for  there's  nobody  to  care  for  me  here  now." 

Charles  Barnard  looked  intently  into  the  sailor's 
face.  More  than  once  on  the  voyage  out,  when  he  had 
seen  little  Sally  Jones  and  her  friend  Ben  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  had  overheard  the  words  "  Maylands  " 
and  "  Milesborough,"  a  suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind 
that  Ben's  interest  in  the  places  about  which  Sally 
spoke  so  much  was  too  eager  to  be  only  that  of  sym- 
pathy. The  idea  returned  upon  him  now ;  it  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind;  he  could  not  shake  it  off.  He 
thought  of  the  habitual  sadness  which  liis  keen  eye  had 
seen  to  underlie  Ben's  gay,  sailor-like  manner, — a  some- 
thing which  told  too  plainly  that  even  in  laughter  the 
heart  was  sorrowful; — he  saw  it  there  again  in  the 
quiver  of  the  lip  and  the  lowering  of  the  eyelid,  as  Mrs. 
Brown,  true  to  her  motherly  instinct,  launched  out  anew 
in  praises  of  her  son !  Ah !  had  he  followed  that  glazed 
hat  and  blue  jacket  two  days  before  up  long  stairs, 
along  dark  passages,  down  into  cellars;  had  he  heard 
the  anxious  inquiry  repeated  at  each  door,  and  the  deep 
sigh,  almost  groan,  when  the  answer  was  returned, 
"Never  heard  of  her — p'raps  next  number;"  had  he 
seen  that  same  hat  and  jacket  wandering  late  at  night 
in  the  church-yard,  bending  in  the  moonlight  over  each 
tombstone,  and  lingering  longest  of  all  in  the  crowded 
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comer  where  no  tombstones  were; — had  he  seen  all 
that,  and  heard  all  that,  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
even  more  puzzled  than  he  was.  Even  now,  as  Gerald 
and  he  parted  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  he  thought 
again  of  his  friend  the  sailor,  whom  he  had  found  and 
left  in  Mrs.  Brown's  little  room ; — he  thought,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  to  think ! 

And  Ben,  little  thinking,  little  earing,  stayed  on  that 
afternoon  at  Mrs.  Brown's,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
till  Mary  came  home  unexpectedly  from  her  place. 
She  had  heard  of  her  brother's  accident,  which  report 
had,  as  usual,  exaggerated.  She  had  believed  Tom  to 
be  dead,  till  she  met  Lucy  in  Milesborough,  and 
learned  from  her  that  her  brother  was  alive  and 
recovering. 

"  And  oh  !  mother,  she  is  so  kind — is  Miss  Har- 
court." 

Then  Ben  took  up  his  hat,  and  said  good-bye  to 
Mrs.  Brown,  for  he  could  not  intrude  longer  upon  her 
daughter's  grief;  and  as  he  walked  along  sad  and 
lonely  through  the  crowded  streets,  he  wondered  if  he 
should  ever  see  this  Miss  Harcourt,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  much.  Perhaps  she  could  do  him  some  good 
too,  if  she  only  knew  1 
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44  Think  not  of  rest ;  though  dream9  he  sweet, 
Start  up,  and  ply  your  heavenward  feet. 
Is  not  God's  oath  upon  your  head, 
Ne'er  to  sink  hack  on  slothful  bed, 
Never  again  your  loins  untie, 
Nor  let  your  torches  waste  and  die, 
Till,  when  the  shadows  thickest  fall. 
Ye  hear  your  Master's  midnight  call  ? " 

Charles  Barnard  was  not  long  of  finding  his  way 
to  the  Grange — he  walked  into  the  parlour  that  very 
evening,  just  as  Lucy  was  pouring  out  the  tea.  Gerald 
had,  of  course,  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  meet- 
ing betwixt  the  heroes  of  the  Sarah  Burns  imme- 
diately on  his  return  from  school ;  but  he  had  been 
asked  to  go  over  the  story  again,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mildred,  who  had  been  out  when  he  told  it  before. 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  see  it ! "  she  cried, 
much  excited. 

"  I  think  they  must  both  have  felt  very  happy,"  said 
Eleanor,  quietly. 

"And  I  must  see  the  sailor  who  saved  Sally  Jones," 
said  Lucy,  with  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Townshend  received  Dr.  Charles  Barnard 
warmly ;  Lucy  knew  him  in  a  moment,  but  wondered 
that  he  should  seem  to  know  her  so  well ;  Mildred 
looked   up  to   his   height  with  admiration ;    Eleanor 
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looked  into  his  face  with  interest,  and  almost  envied 
little  Carry  her  place  upon  his  knee.  She  thought  him 
rather  grave,  until  he  began  to  speak.  After  tea,  he 
came  out  in  brighter  colours — chased  Carry  all  over 
the  lawn,  wheeled  baby  about  in  Carry's  barrow,  tried 
to  jump  with  Mildred's  skipping-rope,  which,  being  too 
short,  tripped  him,  and  brought  him  down  flat  upon 
his  back  on  the  walk.  He  got  up  again  in  a  moment, 
looked  a  little  ashamed  of  his  folly,  and  then  went  back 
quietly  to  join  Mrs.  Townshend  and  Lucy. 

Gerald  was  not  of  the  party,  and  after  a  time  Eleanor 
went  to  look  for  him.  She  found  him  alone  in  the 
school-room,  looking  over  the  examination  paper. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  get  on  well  1 "  she 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Look  here  :  my  answers  to  1,2,  3,  6,  and  8  were 
right ;  4,  5,  7,  9,  and  10  were  quite  wrong.  What 
could  I  have  been  thinking  of  1 — things  that  I  knew 
perfectly,  too  !     I  have  lost  it,  Eleanor,  that's  all." 

"No,  no,  even  although  you  did  not  get  on  very 
well  to-day.  There  are  two  more  days  yet ;  you  will 
get  on  better  to-morrow." 

"  Perhaps — if  Tom  Brown  keeps  well." 

Tom  Brown  did. keep  well,  and  Gerald  got  on 
better  than  before.  Two  more  trials  completed  the 
competition  for  the  scholarship.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day's  work,  Philip  walked  out  with  Gerald  to 
the  Grange.  He  was  anxious  to  show  his  sister  a 
letter  which  he  had  that  morning  received  from   his 
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uncle,  Mr.  Arkwright,  wishing  to  know  when  he  should  be 
ready  for  business.  Mr.  Arkwright  had  not  forgotten 
his  promise  to  Philip,  nor  that  Philip's  birth-day  was 
in  May ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  month,  so 
Philip  need  not  answer  the  letter  for  a  week  yet. 

"  Perhaps  he  means  it  for  kindness,  Lucy ;  but  I  hope 
I  shall  not  have  to  go  to  him." 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  Lucy,  hopefully. 
"  Gerald  tells  me  he  thinks  you  will  get  the  scholar- 
ship. Gerald  is  very  generous  ;  he  makes  me  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  myself  sometimes." 

It  was  well  for  Gerald  that  he  was  generous.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  result  of  the  competition  was  read 
out  to  the  class  by  Dr.  Sugden  : — 

"  The  examinators  having  carefully  and  impartially 
considered  the  Papers  given  in  to  them  by  the  various 
competitors  for  the  scholarship,  unanimously  find  the 
successful  candidate  to  be  the  owner  of  the  motto  "  Bona 
fama  propria  possessio  drfunetorum."  For  general  cor- 
rectness, depth  of  argument,  and  perspicuity  of  reasoning, 
they  find  the  answers  of  this  competitor  not  only  superior 
to  any  of  the  others,  but  superior  to  anything  that  they 
had  expected.  Honourable  mention  is  made  of  "  Mo- 
destas"  whose  answers  to  Papers  II.  and  III.  are  per- 
haps even  superior  to  those  of  the  above-named  can- 
didate ;  but  whose  first  Paper  contains  several  egregious 
errors,  which  the  examinators  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  other 
two." 
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"  And  now,"  said  Dr.  Sugden,  laying  down  the  paper 
which  he  had  just  read,  "  I  call  upon  the  dux  of 
the  school  to  open  and  read  out,  in  presence  of  the 
class,  the  sealed  envelopes  with  their  respective  mot- 
toes." 

With  a  beating  heart  Gerald  left  his  seat  on  the 
highest  bench,  and  walked  up  to  Dr.  Sugden's  desk. 
Already  he  knew  of  his  own  failure,  and  would  have 
been  glad  if  the  task  of  announcing  it  had  been  left 
to  another ;  but  he  took  the  envelope  which  Dr. 
Sugden  held  out  to  him,  read  the  motto,  "  Bona"  &c. ; 
then,  breaking  the  seal,  he  called  out  in  a  firm  voice — 
"Philip  Harcourt!" 

Dr.  Sugden  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  surprised  and 
disappointed.  Gerald  was  his  favourite  pupil,  and  he 
had  all  along  supposed  Gerald  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
successful  motto. 

But  a  round  of  ruffing  and  three  hearty  cheers,  as 
Philip  stepped  forward  to  the  desk,  reminded  Dr. 
Sugden  that  he  had  a  public  as  well  as  a  private 
character  to  maintain.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Philip  Harcourt,  on 
your  success  this  day,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  it 
may  be  but  the  beginning  of  successes  which  will 
attend  you  throughout  your  university  career;  suc- 
cesses which  will  prove  an  honour  to  yourself,  and  an 
honour  through  you  to  the  Grammar  School  of 
Milesborough." 

Raving  delivered   himself  of  this  fine  oration,  Dr. 
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Suffden  listened  in  silence  to  the  new  series  of  hurrahs 
which  accompanied  Philip  back  to  his  seat. 

There  was  still  another  task  for  Gerald — to  open 
the  envelope  bearing  the  motto  of  which  honourable 
mention  had  been  made,  and  read  out  before  the 
assembled  class  his  own  name.  Again  the  walls  rang 
with  cheers,  cheers  not  the  less  hearty  that  sympathy- 
was  felt  by  many  for  Gerald's  disappointment.  He  had 
been  honourably  mentioned,  however ;  that  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  boys,  almost  as  good  as  if  he  had  gained 
the  scholarsliip. 

But  Dr.  Sugden  did  not  think  so.  He  called  the 
boys  to  order,  then  turning  round,  for  a  moment  the 
master  was  lost  in  the  friend.  "I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,  Gerald ! " 

Gerald  felt  as  if  those  kind  words,  and  that  friendly 
grasp,  almost  made  up  to  him  for  his  disappoint- 
ment. He  faltered  out  a  "  Thank  you,  sir ; "  then, 
returning  to  his  place,  he  shook  hands  with  Philip  be- 
fore sitting  down. 

His  frank,  cordial  manner  of  doing  this,  rather  than 
the  action  itself,  commended  it  to  his  admiring  school- 
fellows. A  cry  raised  by  Arthur  Harvey — "Three 
cheers  for  our  captain!"  was  entered  Into  with  en- 
thusiasm. Dr.  Sugden's  voice  was  even  heard  above 
the  boys' ;  and  as  the  last  hurrah  died  away,  he  was 
observed  to  take  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  and  blow 
his  nose  very  loudly. 

The  numbers  were   called   amid  much  excitement, 
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and  the  school  dismissed.  Boys  crowded  up  to  Philip, 
to  offer  him  their  hands ;  or  came  more  slowly  after 
Gerald,  as  he  walked  across  the  grounds  in  silence.  He 
waited  at  the  gate  until  the  other  boys  came  up,  and 
then  put  his  arm  in  Philip's. 

"  You  will  come  out  with  me  1  Lucy  will  be  so 
anxious  to  see  you." 

"  Yes,  she  will.  Henry,  will  you  tell  Dr.  Sugden 
that  I  shall  not  be  back  till  dinner-time  ? " 

Henry  promised,  and  went  away  skipping  like  a 
wild  goat ;  he  was  so  glad  to  think  that  Philip  had  got 
the  scholarship. 

But  Philip  himself  was  not  quite  happy  about  his 
success.  This,  for  which  he  had  been  hoping,  fearing, 
working,  fagging  almost  night  and  day,  as  Henry 
Beresford  had  said,  for  the  last  six  months,  had  come 
at  last ;  but  the  pleasure  was  not  without  an  alloy  of 
pain.  Gerald  might  have  got  the  scholarship, — Philip 
almost  thought  that  Gerald  ought  to  have  got  it. 
He  knew,  what  the  examinators  could  not  understand, 
why  Gerald's  first  Paper  was  inferior  to  his  others. 
Gerald's  Papers  Nos.  II.  and  III.  were  superior  to 
Philip's ;  and  had  Gerald  had  fair  play,  doubtless 
No.  I.  would  have  been  so  too. 

Lucy's  happiness  that  afternoon  was  rather  damped 
by  the  doubts  and  misgivings  with  which  Philip  fol- 
lowed up  the  welcome  announcement  that  he  had  got 
the  scholarship. 
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"  I  do  not  believe  I  can  take  it,  Lucy,"  he  said. 
"What  do  you  think  !" 

"  I  cannot  say.  Come,  we  will  ask  Mrs.  Townshend 
what  she  thinks.  She  will  be  sure  to  know  what  is  right." 

Mrs.  Townshend  and  Gerald  were  in  the  parlour 
when  Lucy  and  Philip  went  into  the  room.  Lucy 
could  see  the  traces  of  tears  on  Gerald's  cheeks  ;  but  he 
did  not  look  unhappy.  Mrs.  Townshend  came  forward 
to  wish  Philip  joy  of  his  success.  To  her  surprise  he 
drew  back,  evidently  disconcerted. 

"  He  does  not  think  it  would  be  right  of  him  to 
accept  it,"  said  Lucy,  a  little  nervously.  "  It  should 
have  been  Gerald's,  and  would,  if  Gerald  had  not  been 
made  so  anxious  by  the  report  about  Tom  Brown  being 
worse.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  we  are  come  to 
ask  you,  Mrs.  Townshend." 

Gerald  rose  and  advanced  to  Lucy. 

"  Keep  your  mind  easy,"  he  said ;  "  Philip  has  fairly 
won  the  scholarship.  It  is  true  I  was  not  quite  my- 
self ;  but,  even  if  I  had  been,  I  might  not  have  done 
as  well  as  Philip.  Besides,  it  is  right  that  I  should 
suffer  the  consequences  of  my  impatience.  Everybody 
knows  that  thd>  scholarship  is  honestly  Philip's." 

"  Yes,  Philip,"  said  Mrs.  Townshend,  "  the  prize  is 
yours — tllwe  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Your  pa- 
tience anjjrindustry  have  been  at  last  rewarded.  Gerald, 
I  am  happy  to  see,  rejoices  as  much  as  any  of  us  in 
your  success." 
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"  That  I  do,"  cried  Gerald,  warmly.  "  You  are  a 
good  fellow,  Philip,  and  well  deserve  all  you  have  got. 
I  hope,  as  mamma  would  say,  that  I  shall  some  day 
be  patient  like  you.  I  have  lost  the  scholarship,  but 
I  trust  I  have  learned  a  lesson  which  I  shall  not  soon 
forget." 

Lucy  sighed  as  she  and  Philip  walked  away  together. 
She  could  not  help  feeling  that  their  happiness  was 
dearly  bought. 

They  talked  of  the  past,  the  present,  the  future. 

"  This  very  day,"  said  Philip,  "  I  will  write  to  Uncle 
Arkwright,  and  tell  him  that  he  may  look  out  for 
another  clerk.  I  daresay  it  will  be  no  great  disap- 
pointment to  him." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  think 
you  very  foolish,  to  choose  the  Church  and  be  a  poor 
man  all  your  life,  in  preference  to  becoming  a  merchant, 
with  the  chance  of  making  a  fortune." 

"  If  my  mother  had  but  lived  to  see  this  day,  how 
happy  she  would  have  been  ! " 

"  She  is  happier  now,"  said  Lucy  quickly,  as  her 
eyes  filled.  "  I  often  think,"  she  added  after  a 
pause,  "  how  wonderfully  we  have  been  provided  for — 
we  orphans.  Even  this,  Philip,  that  you  so  despaired 
of,  has  come  at  last.  Surely  we  ought  to  have  patience 
even  when  things  look  most  against  us." 

"  Lucy,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

Lucy  looked  round  in  surprise,  almost  in  alarm, 
Philip's  manner  was  so  very  serious. 
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"I  want  to  ask  you,  Lucy,"  he  said  solemnly,  "whether 
or  not  you  are  ever  tempted  to  get  tired  of  striving  and 
fighting  and  running — to  go  back  from  following  Jesus 
Christ  V 

Lucy  looked  up  with  her  clear,  trustful  eye,  into  her 
brother's  face, — "  To  whom  shall  we  go  % " 

That  simple,  child-like  glance,  that  unanswerable 
question,  were  more  convincing  than  whole  volumes  of 
argument. 

"  I  see,"  said  Philip,  quickly.  "  Peter  was  right.  The 
world  will  not  do ;  honour,  fame,  riches,  all  are  alike 
unsatisfying.     I  must,  I  will  go  on." 

"  And  it  is  encouraging,"  said  Lucy,  "  to  think  of  the 
'cloud  of  witnesses'  who  have  gone  before  us,  those 
who  'through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  pro- 
mises.' When  some  of  those  are  our  own  nearest  and 
dearest,  the  argument  is  of  double  weight ; — but  I 
must  return,  for  I  promised  to  Eleanor  that  I  would 
meet  her  at  the  Grays.  Bessy  came  home  last  night. 
Good-bye,  Philip." 

That  afternoon  Philip  penned  the  following 
note  : — 

"  Milesborough,  May  22. 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  note,  and  for  the  offer 
which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  repeat  in  it.  I  am 
happy  to  be  in  a  position  to  decline  it,  having  this 
very  day  heard  of  my  success  in  the  competition  for  a 
scholarship,   which   was   lately   left   to   Milesborough 
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Grammar  School.      This  •will  enable  me  to  follow  up 
my  studies  at  Cambridge,  of  which  I  had  at  one  time 
little  hope.     My  heart  has  long  been  set  upon  follow- 
ing my  father's  profession.     Lucy  is  quite  well. 
"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  Philip  Harcourt." 

Then  having  sealed  the  note,  and  shut  the  desk,  he 
put  his  hand  across  his  brow  and  thought.  A  new 
era  had  dawned  upon  him — his  course  of  life  seemed 
spread  out  like  a  map  before  him  now.  The  choice 
made  at  his  father's  death-bed,  solemnly  renewed  by 
his  mother's  corpse,  had  never  been  repented  of.  He 
was  as  firm,  as  decided  as  ever ; — nay,  more  firm,  more 
decided  than  he  had  been  at  first.  But  doubts  had 
arisen  in  his  mind — doubts  that,  after  all,  he  might  fall 
away.  Said  had  fallen  away,  Demas  had  fallen  away. 
What  security  had  he  that  their  apostasy  might  not  be 
his  1  He  had  security,  though  at  that  moment  liis 
faith  was  too  weak  to  take  all  the  comfort  of  it,  in  the 
everlasting  faithfulness  of  a  covenant-keeping  God. 

But  "  to  whom  could  he  go  ? "     Yes,  to  whom  1 

He  would  follow  on, — he  would  run  with  patience,— 
he  would  endure  to  the  end.  Like  the  flowing  tide, 
driven  backwards  at  each  wave,  yet  ever  steadily 
advancing ;  struggling,  as  if  all  depended  on  itself,  while 
at  the  same  time  regulated  by  an  unseen  Power  above, 
— so  Philip  followed  on — he  follows  still ! 

And  Gerald  % 
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Gerald  walked  down  the  shrubbery  alone  after  Lucy 
and  Philip  were  gone  out.  His  disappointment  was 
keen,  but  it  was  not  bitter.  He  had  been  in  a  mea- 
sure prepared  for  it,  yet  it  was  a  shock  to  him  when 
it  did  come.  He  did  not  seek  to  conceal  from  himself 
that  his  loss  of  the  scholarship  was  an  indirect  result 
of  his  impatience  in  the  matter  of  the  fight.  "  It  is  no 
more  than  I  deserve,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  it  is  a  great 
deal  less.  I  should  be  glad  of  anything  that  will  help 
to  cure  me  of  my  impatience." 

Just  then  Gerald  perceived  his  papa  coming  out  of 
the  house.  His  mind  had  been  made  up  for  some 
time  on  the  proposal  about  his  horse.  He  went  to 
meet  his  father. 

"  I  am  come  with  my  answer,  papa  :  it  is,  Yes." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Gerald.  What  time  do  you 
fix]" 

"  Any  time  you  please,  papa.  Perhaps  the  sooner 
the  better," 

"  Then  come  with  me  now." 

They  went  together  to  the  stable.  Gerald  thought 
his  horse  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  as  he 
neighed  on  the  approach  of  his  young  master ;  but  he 
had  made  up  his  mind, — he  would  not  turn  back 
now. 

"  To-morrow,  William  says,  he  will  be  ready  to  take 
you.     Good-bye,  Beauty." 

Gerald  met  Lucy  and  Eleanor  just  as  he  left  the 
stable.     Eleanor  already  knew  of  Philip's  success  and 
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Gerald's  failure,  and  did  not  very  well  know  whether 
to  be  sorry  or  glad.  But  she  was  quite  full  of  a 
pleasant  surprise  which  she  had  herself  met  with  that 
afternoon. 

"  Just  think,  Gerald,"  she  cried  eagerly,  after  she  had 
condoled  with  him  on  his  disappointment,  "  Bessy  is 
going  to  learn  to  read  quite  well  now  ! " 

It  was  quite  true,  as  Lucy  willingly  corroborated. 
Bessy  Gray,  whose  dulness  had  so  tried  her  young 
teacher's  patience,  had,  by  one  of  those  unaccountable 
changes  which  sometimes  come  about  upon  the  minds 
of  those  not  naturally  quick,  learned  more  in  the 
interval  of  lessons  than  when  Eleanor  had  been  most 
painstaking.  Perhaps  Eleanor  had  been  driving  her 
too  fast,  and  had  stupified  her  pupil  in  her  eagerness  to 
push  her  on.  Certain  it  was  that  a  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  Bessy's  reading  during  her  visit  to  her 
grandmother's.  The  improvement  in  her  bodily  health 
might  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  could  not 
have  all 

"  She  still  suffers  very  much,"  said  Lucy  sadly,  "  but 
her  patience  is  quite  beautiful.  I  never  saw  so  great  a 
change  upon  any  one's  temper  as  upon  hers." 

"  But  now  that  she  is  really  going  to  learn  to  read,  it 
will  not  be  so  dull  for  her,"  said  Eleanor,  brightly.  "And 
now,  Gerald,  we  shall  have  the  carriage  to  present  in  a 
few  days.     How  very  happy  she  will  be ! " 
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"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits, 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits." 

Gerald  and  Eleanor  had  longer  to  wait  than  they 
expected  before  it  was  in  their  power  to  provide  for 
Bessy  Gray  the  treat  to  which  they  had  so  long  looked 
forward.  Major  Townshend  was  summoned  to  London 
on  urgent  business  before  the  end  of  the  week.  He 
was  detained  longer  than  either  he  or  Mrs.  Townshend 
had  anticipated  ;  so  long,  indeed,  that  Gerald  at  last 
despaired  of  his  papa's  coming  home  in  time  to  be 
present  at  the  public  examination  of  the  grammar 
school,  which  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  Friday 
of  the  following  week. 

But  that  very  Friday  morning  Major  Townshend 
took  all  the  Grange  by  surprise,  by  popping  in  upon 
them  while  they  were  seated  at  breakfast.  He  had  got 
his  business  concluded  the  evening  before;  had  packed 
up,  started  by  the  midnight  train,  and  arrived  at 
Milesborough  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Lucy,  Mildred,  and  Eleanor  were  on  the  tip -toe  of 
expectation  all  that  morning.  Little  Carry  had  been 
promised  to  be  taken  to  Milesborough  to  see  her 
brother  get  his  prizes ;  and  every  second  minute,  as  she 
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stood  upon  a  chair  looking  out  at  the  parlour  window, 
she  turned  round  and  asked  when  the  carriage  would 
be  coming.  Perhaps,  had  the  truth  been  known,  older 
people  than  Carry  would  have  been  found  equally 
impatient. 

At  last  the  carriage  came.  Major  and  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend,  Lucy,  Mildred,  Eleanor,  and  Carry  got  into  it ; 
Gerald  mounted,  with  his  books,  beside  the  coachman, 
and  away  they  drove. 

The  exhibition  went  off  as  exhibitions  of  the  kind  go 
off  in  general.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  Major 
Townshend  was  called  upon  to  distribute  the  prizes. 
This  he  accompanied  with  a  short  but  happy  speech,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  -his  own  position,  thirty  years 
before,  as  pupil  of  that  very  school,  and  paid  a  grate- 
ful tribute  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  venerable 
rector,  Dr.  Sugden.  Gerald's  arms  were  almost  bome 
down  with  the  weight  of  books  which  he  carried  away 
with  him— the  rewards  of  his  industry  and  perse- 
verance throughout  the  session.  But  undoubtedly  the 
hero  of  the  day  was  Philip,  whose  gaining  of  the 
scholarship  won  for  him  universal  interest.  Of  all  the 
congratulations  which  he  received,  none  was  more  wel- 
come than  Dr.  Charles  Barnard's,  as,  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  he  went  forward  and  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

"  My  good  fellow,  do  let  me  wish  you  joy ! " 

"Will  you  come  out  to  the  Grange  on  Tuesday, 
Charles  1 "   said   Mrs.  Townshend.      "  It  is   Gerald's 
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birth-day,  and  he  has  made  choice  of  his  birth-day 

treat, — a  dinner  to  the  villagers  and  Sunday  scholars 

on  the  lawn." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come.     Mrs.  Brown  told 

me  this  morning  of  her  invitation." 

"Yes,  and   she  is  to  bring  Sailor  Ben  with  her," 

cried  Mildred  eagerly.     "  We  are  all  so  anxious  to  see 

him." 

"  I  fear   you  will  be  disappointed  in  his  manner," 

replied  Dr.   Barnard.      "Ben    has  become    singularly 

uncommunicative  of  late.      However,  you  will  judge 

for  yourself.     Good  morning." 

The  boys  put  their  books  into  the  carriage,  Lucy, 
Pliilip,  Gerald,  and  Eleanor  preferring  walking  to  riding 
home.  Philip  was  to  go  to  the  Grange  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Lucy  and  he  ex- 
pected to  go  to  Karlham,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montague,  and  see  their  little  brother  Willy.  Lucy 
was  to  have  a  month's  holiday  during  midsummer,  while 
Mrs.  Townshend  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  went  to  the  sea-side.  Afterwards,  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  all  return  to  the  Grange,  and  that 
Mildred  and  Eleanor  would  recommence  their  studies 
under  Lucy's  superintendence  as  before.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Lucy  thought  of  her  holiday,  not  of  her 
future  work.  If,  as  it  sometimes  would  do,  the  pro- 
spect of  long  years,  perhaps  a  lifetime,  of  teaching  rose 
drearily  before  her,  she  would  try  to  leave  the  future, 
and   confine    her    care    to    present   duty.     The  eight 
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months  during  which  she  had  been  a  governess  had 
passed  quickly,  and,  on  the  whole,  pleasantly  away. 
Every  day  had  brought  its  cross,  sometimes  greater, 
sometimes  smaller  j  but  every  day  had  found  her  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  her  resolution  to  take  it  up,  as 
Mrs.  Townshend  had  expressed  it,  cheerfully,  gladly. 
And  not  the  least  good  resulting  from  disappointments 
and  provocations,  was  the  learning,  day  by  day,  little 
by  little,  of  the  lesson,  often  hard,  but  ever  useful — to 
be  patient.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  she  was  really 
learning  it,  was  her  ever-increasing  conviction  how 
needful  it  was. 

Gerald's  birth-day  came  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Many  and  anxious  had  been  Mildred's  examinations  of 
the  sky  the  evening  before, — she  had  been  almost  afraid 
to  rejoice  in  the  beautiful  red,  lest  the  golden  glow  in 
the  west  should  have  a  tinge  of  copper-colour  in  it.  The 
morning  was  grey  and  cloudy,  with  wreaths  of  white 
mist  crowning  the  hill  tops;  but  by-and-by  they 
descended  to  the  hollows,  then  vanished  away,  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  out  came  the  sun  in  all  his  summer 
brightness.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  weather 
now,  so  Lucy,  Mildred,  and  Eleanor  went  out  to  the 
lawn,  to  give  directions  and  assistance  in  the  laying  out 
of  the  tables. 

A  message  came  for  Lucy  while  she  was  thus  en- 
gaged. She  went  into  the  house  for  a  minute  to  speak 
with  Mrs.  Townshend,  and  then  Eleanor  saw  her  hurry- 
ing down  the  avenue  along  with  another  woman.    After  a 
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while,  Eleanor  went  down  to  the  Grays'  cottage,  to  see 
if  Bessy  was  able  to  come  that  day  to  Gerald's  enter- 
tainment. Two  days  before,  Bessy  had  made  her  first 
trial  of  her  carnage,  having  been  wheeled  by  her 
brother  Johnny  to  the  village  school-house,  to  be 
present  for  the  first  time  at  Major  Townshend's  Sunday 
lecture.  Her  happiness  on  the  occasion  had  been  even 
greater  than  Lucy  had  anticipated.  For  the  first  time 
since  Eleanor  had  known  her,  had  the  expression  of 
sadness  which  suffering  had  sealed  upon  her  young 
features  been  entirely  lost  in  the  bright  smile  with 
which  she  lay  listening,  with  open  mouth,  to  every 
word  which  Major  Townshend  uttered,  or  joined  with 
her  sweet,  clear  voice  in  the  parting  hymn.  She  had 
repeated  the  greater  part  of  what  the  Squire  had  said 
next  day  when  Eleanor  went  down  with  new  spirit  to 
give  her  another  lesson ;  and  now,  agam,  she  looked  bright 
and  happy,  as  she  lay  upon  her  back  spelling  out  the 
fifth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel. 

"  It's  so  beautiful,  miss,"  she  said,  "  to  read  of  him 
as  had  lain  nearly  forty  years  walking  all  right  in  a 
minute  j — and  to  have  his  sins  forgiven  him  first !  that 
was  the  best  thing,  after  alL  How  kind  He  is !  and 
how  kind  everybody  is  to  me  !  But  then  it's  Him  as 
makes  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor.  "  But  are  not  you  coming  up 
to-day  ] " 

0  yes  !     Bessy  had  every  intention  of  being  pre- 
sent;— she  had  indeed  "come  out"  now.     In  a  few 
o 
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minutes  Johnny  appeared  at  the  door  with  the  wheel- 
coach,  and  came  in  to  carry  Bessy  out  Eleanor  was 
not  a  little  shocked  to  see  the  care  with  which  he 
lifted  her,  taking  her  up  in  his  arms  as  if  she 
had  been  a  child.  Bessy's  thinness  had  never 
struck  Eleanor  so  much  before.  But  Bessy  was 
always  cheerful  now; — surely  she  must  be  getting 
better? 

By  one  o'clock  the  guests  were  all  assembled  on  the 
lawn.  Mrs.  Brown  was  there,  with  her  younger  children, 
and  her  protege,  Ben.  She  had  come  more  on  his 
account  than  on  her  own;  for  what  pleasure  could 
she  have,  when  her  son  Tom  was  lying  in  the  hos- 
pital 1  But  Tom  was  doing  very  well,  as  the  surgeon 
told  her,  and  as  she  had  seen  for  herself  that  very 
morning. 

"  I  wonder  where  Miss  Harcourt  is,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  I  wish  she  would  come." 

Charles  Barnard  wondered,  and  -wished  the  same. 
So  did  Ben,  though  nobody  suspected  this.  But  they 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  almost  immediately  after 
Eleanor  had  spoken,  Lucy  appeared  upon  the  avenue. 
Bright  eyes  and  bright  smiles  met  her  at  every  step ; 
but  her  own  eye  was  not  so  bright  as  usual,  and  her 
face  was  graver  than  might  have  been  expected  on 
Gerald's  birth-day.  She  shook  hands  with  Dr. 
Barnard  j  turned  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  inquired  for  Tom 
and  Mary ;  then,  perceiving  the  sailor,  she  greeted  him 
warmly. 
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"  You  have  heard  Maryspeak  of  old  Matty  Wilson  1 " 
she  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Brown.  "  She  is  much  worse ; 
I  do  not  think  she  will  live  above  a  few  hours  now. 
Poor  old  Matty !  and  she  is  raving  so  about  her  lost 
grandson." 

An  expression  of  intense  interest  had  passed  over 
the  sailor's  face,  as  he  turned  round  to  hear  what 
Miss  Harcourt  was  saying.  It  deepened  as  Lucy's 
story  went  on.  Charles  Barnard  saw  it,  and  felt 
more  perplexed  than  ever.  Lucy  saw  it,  and  the 
truth  flashed  across  her  mind.  She  stepped  for- 
ward— 

"  You  are  Ben  Robinson,  old  Matty's  grandson  1  I 
know  you  are  ! " 

To  Charles  Barnard  the  mystery  was  solved,  when 
the  brave  young  sailor  covered  his  face  with  both  his 
hands  and  wept  aloud.  Lucy  was  right ;  but  she  had 
hardly  time  to  realize  her  strange  discovery  when  Ben 
looked  up  again. 

"  She  is  alive  !     Oh  !  take  me  to  my  grandmother ! " 

Charles  Barnard,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Eleanor  looked 
after  Lucy  and  the  sailor  as  they  walked  quickly  away 
together.  Curiosity  would  have  prompted  all  three 
to  follow,  but  delicacy  of  feeling  kept .  them  back. 
She  alone  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  bring- 
ing about  that  meeting  might  be  permitted  to  wit- 
ness it. 

The  entertainment  proceeded.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Townshend  took  their  places,  each  at  the  head  of  a 
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long  table,  and  the  guests  were  invited  to  seat  them- 
selves at  the  sides.  Dinner  was  served — a  dinner  more 
substantial  than  many  of  the  poorer  villagers  had 
tasted  for  many  a  day.  Mildred  had  bustling  to  her 
heart's  content ;  Gerald  was  in  his  element ;  Major 
and  Mrs.  Townshend  were  happy  in  seeing  so  many 
around  them  made  happy  through  their  liberality.  The 
meal  over,  speeches  were  made  and  songs  were  sung — 
the  Sunday-school  children  singing  the  National  Anthem 
and  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  both  of  which  were 
echoed  with  singular  effect  by  the  crag  in  the  hill 
behind  the  Grange.  Every  one  looked  happy  that 
bright  June  day. 

Meanwhile  Lucy  and  the  sailor  were  bending  their 
steps  towards  blind  Matty's  humble  home.  Their 
absence  had  missed  observation  in  the  crowd,  and  Dr. 
Barnard  had  requested  Mrs.  Brown  and  Eleanor  to 
say  nothing  of  the  circumstance  at  present.  Lucy  led 
the  way,  and  Ben  followed  her.  Both  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts  for  conversation.  Lucy 
could  trace  each  separate  link  in  the  chain  of  incidents 
by  which  old  Matty  and  the  grandson,  whom  desertion 
of  herself  had  not  estranged  from  her  affections,  were 
to  be  brought  together, — the  fire  at  Maylands ;  Far- 
mer Jones'  emigration ;  little  Sally's  gentle  influence 
upon  the  rough  sailor ;  the  slripwreck  of  the  Sarah 
Barns  ;  the  supposed  death  of  Sailor  Ben  ;  his  coming 
to  Milesborough  on  the  very  morning  of  Tom  Brown's 
accident ;     his     protection     of    Tom's    mother,    and 
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her  patronage  of  Mm  ;  the  unexpected  meeting  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Charles  Barnard  ;  this  very  enter- 
tainment, given  at  Gerald's  request  by  Major  Townshend ; 
Lucy's  own  visit  that  morning  to  her  old  friend  ;  and 
her  happening  to  mention  it,  as  she  had  done,  to  Mrs. 
Brown  !  Ben,  on  his  part,  had  gone  back  in  thought 
to  the  days  when  he  lived  with  his  old  grandmother  in 
just  such  a  house  as  Mrs.  Brown's,  at  the  top  of  a 
long  stair,  in  Milesborough ;  to  the  tune  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  trade  distasteful  to  his  free,  roving 
nature ;  to  the  bad  companions,  whose  influence  had 
fostered  his  romantic  passion  for  the  sea,  which  he  had 
never  seen  ;  to  the  remorse  which  had  at  first  followed 
his  running  away  from  home,  and  winch,  after  long 
years  of  indifference,  the  incidental  mention  of  "  Miles- 
borough"  by  Sally  Jones  had  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly revived.  Then  he  thought  again  of  his  return 
to  his  native  town,  and  fruitless  search  for  his  old 
grandmother.  He  had  believed  her  to  be  dead  \  and 
the  thought  that  never  again  shoidd  he  hear  the  words 
of  forgiveness  from  her  lips,  had  been  at  times  almost 
insupportable.  But  she  was  yet  alive  ! — he  might 
see  her  once  more  before  she  died.  Nay,  might  not 
his  coming  home  revive  her,  and  make  her  live  a  little 
longer  ? 

"  You  will  see  a  great  change  upon  her,  I  fear,"  said 
Lucy  softly,  to  prepare  him,  as  they  were  going  forward 
to  the  door.  "  This  way ; "  and,  lifting  the  latch,  she 
went  in,  and  beckoned  to  Ben  to  follow  her. 
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Old  Matty  was  asleep,  breathing  loud  and  high,  but 
Nell  Smith's  exclamation  of  surprise,  as  Lucy  intro- 
duced the  stranger,  awoke  her.  She  was  much  changed 
even  since  Lucy  had  seen  her  first,  about  a  year  before ; 
but  Lucy  could  have  no  idea  of  how  changed  she 
was  in  the  eyes  of  Ben.  In  the  wreck  which  lay  before 
him  he  could  hardly  recognise  the  little  hale  old 
woman,  spare  and  active,  with  short,  quick  step,  and 
bright,  dark  eyes,  whom  he  had  left  not  seven  years 


ago. 


"  I  am  come  back  to  see  you,  Matty.     How  do  you 

feel  now  1" 

She  opened  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  Lucy's  voice. 
Ben  need  not  have  started  back,  as  if  to  avoid  the  stare 
with  which  those  eyes,  bright-looking  as  ever,  seemed 
fixed  upon  him. 

"You  have  had  a  short  sleep,"  continued  Lucy, 
kindly.     "  I  hope  it  has  done  you  good  ] " 

The  old  withered  hand  was  raised  as  usual  to 
Lucy's  curls.  It  drew  Lucy's  head  down ;  and  then 
the  words  were  whispered  in  her  ear,  but  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  those  looking  on, — "  I've  seen  him !" 

Ben  drew  a  step  or  two  nearer  the  bed. 

"  Yes !  I've  seen  him ! — so  well  he  looked,  my  own 
Ben !  And  he  said  he'd  come  back,  and  that  he'd  never 
go  again.  The  day's  abreaking  ;  but,  oh  !  it's  dark  yet. 
Where  are  ye?" 

"Granny!" 

She  started  up  in  bed,  let  go  Lucy's  hand,  put  her 
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finger  behind  her  ear,  and  a  bright  smile  lighted  up  her 
withered  features. 

"  It's  his  voice  !  ay,  it  is  !  Open  the  shutters  that 
I  may  see  him !     Where  is  he  1     It's  so  dark ! " 

It  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  sun  was  shining  as 
brightly  in  as  it  could  shine  through  the  patched 
and  cobwebbed  window.  Ben  looked  at  the  patch  of 
sunlight  that  lay  upon  her  pillow,  at  the  restless 
movement  of  her  eyes,  at  the  groping  of  her  hand. 
Lucy  had  not  told  him,  and  he  had  not  seen  till  now, 
that  his  old  grandmother  was  blind  !  Once  more  he 
covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  and  once  more  he 
wept  aloud. 

"  Poor  Ben !  ye  cry  because  ye're  hungry,  and 
there's  no  bread  in  the  house  to  give  ye  !  And  it's  cold, 
and  we've  neither  coal  nor  candle, — a  dark  winter 
night — so  dark  ! " 

"Granny!" 

She  started  again,  and  the  same  strange  smile  came 
back. 

"  Is  it  the  Land  of  light,  where  there's  no  night  at 
all  1  Shall  I  see  Mm  there  ? — tell  me  \ "  and  again  she 
tugged  at  Lucy's  curls. 

"What  if  he  should  be  come  back " to  you  here, 
Matty,  before  you  go  %  What  if  he  should  be  stand- 
ing here  at  your  bedside,  waiting  for  you  to  forgive 
him  1  What  if  I  were  to  let  you  feel  him  1 "  and 
Lucy  took  the  old  hand  in  hers  and  led  it  to  Ben's 
head. 
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She  passed  her  fingers  through  his  hair — the  same 
curly  hair  through  which  she  had  so  often  passed  them 
long  ago  :  then  she  passed  her  hand  down  his  forehead, 
and  felt  all  over  ]iis  face.  He  put  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Don't  ye  know  me,  granny  ] " 

She  knew  him  now, — knew  him  as  well  as  her  poor 
weak  mind  could  now  know  anything  or  any  one. 
Where  he  had  been,  how  he  had  come,  she  knew  not ; 
perhaps  she  did  not  seek  to  know.  She  heard  him  ask 
forgiveness ;  and  she  thought,  as  she  clasped  him  to  her 
bosom,  of  Him  who  had,  she  hoped,  forgiven  her.  And 
then  she  spoke  again  of  the  "  land  of  light,"  and  of 
Him  who  is  "  the  Light "  in  that  land,  and  whose  name 
— Jesus — had  given  her  the  first  dawnings  of  that  light 
here  below  in  her  blind  old  age. 

And  Lucy  saw  them  thus, — saw  them  clasped  in  one 
another's  arms  \  saw  tears  streaming  from  the  old  blind 
eyes  that  had,  she  thought,  wept  out  their  weeping 
years  agone — streaming  adown  the  pale,  sunken  cheek, 
upon  the  rough,  red  cheek  that  lay  close  pressed  against 
it; — she  saw  them  thus,  and  she  stole  away  and  left 
them. 

She  knew  afterwards,  for  Nell  Smith  told  her,  how 
they  had  sat  together  thus, — he  upon  the  bed,  she 
leaning  upon  him,  till  it  grew  really  dark ;  how  she  had 
talked  to  herself  in  her  usual  strain,  but  more  coherently 
than  usual,  of  her  one  bright  theme;  how  her  last 
words,  "  No  night  there ! "  had  sounded  deep  and  mys- 
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terious  out  of  the  darkness  of  that  little  room,  as,  with 
one  deep  sigh,  she  gently  passed  away  from  the  long, 
dreary  night  of  earth,  to  the  full  light  of  eternal  day. 
Then  Ben  called  for  a  light,  and  closed  the  eyes  that 
had  so  long  been  closed  already ;  composed  the  shrivelled 
hands ;  kneeled  down  before  the  bed,  and  prayed. 

"But  I  heard  nought,"  said  Nell,  "but  the  two 
words — 'Forgive  me!"' 

In  less  than  a  week  Ben  was  off  to  sea  again.  Be- 
fore leaving  Milesborough,  he  walked  out  once  more  to 
the  Grange,  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Harcourt,  and 
thank  her  for  all  her  kindness  to  his  grandmother. 
After  that  he  came  and  went,  and  paid  a  visit  each 
time  to  Mrs.  Brown;  but  Lucy  saw  him  no  more  for 
many  years.  • 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  ■with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own. 
And  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, — 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Eleanor  ? "  asked  Mildred,  as 
she  came  into  the  school-room  with  her  skipping-rope. 
"  I  cannot  think  what  you  have  been  writing  all  this 
afternoon." 

Eleanor  looked  up  and  smiled. 

" '  Patience  exemplified,' "  read  Mildred,  looking  over 
her  sister's  shoulder.     "  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

Eleanor  caught  up  her  paper,  and  ran  away  with 
it. 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  good  humouredly, 
as  Mildred  chased  her  round  the  room  and  brought  her 
back,  "  if  you  will  not  laugh.  You  recollect  what  Mrs. 
Townshend  said  yesterday  about  all  great  works  re- 
quiring patience, — that  if  we  read  the  lives  of  great 
men,  we  should  see  that  they  were  great  very  much 
through  patience.     Well,  I  have  been  thinking  over  it, 
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and  trying  to  make  out  a  list  of  great  men  who  were 
patient,  from  what  I  have  read  and  heard." 

"  And  here  it  is !  '  Robert  the  Brace.'  But  how  do 
you  know  he  was  patient  % " 

"  Oh !  don't  you  remember  the  story  of  the  spider,  and 
how,  when  he  was  just  about  to  give  up  fighting  against 
the  English,  he  went  on  again,  and  was  victorious  %  That 
secured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  you  know." 

"  '  Christopher  Columbus.'  I  suppose  that  was  his 
persevering  when  all  his  crew  were  against  him.  And 
here  you  have  put  Mungo  Park,  and  Brace  the  Abys- 
sinian traveller.  Dear  me,  Eleanor !  I  wonder  you  call 
them  patient.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  the  very  best  fun 
in  the  world  to  explore  unknown  regions." 

"  Not  when  you  are  quite  alone,  and  exposed  to  a 
burning  sun,  and  the  attacks  of  natives.  I  always  tliink 
that  Mungo  Park  must  have  been  very  patient,  when 
he  was  so  delighted  at  finding  the  tiny  bit  of  moss  in 
the  desert.  Then  here  is  Captain  Cook,  who  first 
sailed  all  round  the  world,  and  did  so  much  good 
wherever  he  went." 

"'Peter  the  Great!'"  cried  Mildred.  "He  was  per- 
severing, rather  than  patient ;  for  though  he  worked  as 
a  common  carpenter,  that  he  might  know  how  to  get 
a  navy  for  his  country,  he  often  gave  way  to  fits  of 
passion.  And  here  is  '  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; '  I  know  he 
was  patient  in  more  ways  than  one."  (Mrs.  Townshend's 
anecdote  of  Sir  Isaac  and  his  dog  was  still  fresh  in 
Mildred's  recollection.) 
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"  Next,"  said  Eleanor,  "  comes  Hans  Egede,  the  Mo- 
ravian missionary,  who  suffered  and  endured  so  much  in 
cold  Greenland  to  do  good  to  the  natives." 

"  Oh !  if  you  are  to  put  missionaries,  Eleanor,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  them, — Brainerd,  and  Henry  Martyn, 
and  Dr.  Judson,  and  Morrison,  who  wrote  the  Chinese 
Dictionary  of  forty  thousand  words." 

"  Yes ;  and  the  young  lady  who  brought  him  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  sought  him  out  again  and  again 
after  he  had  always  played  the  truant.  I  forget  about 
her,  though  perhaps  she  had  as  much  patience  in  her 
own  way  as  any  of  these  great  men.  Then  I  might 
have  a  long  list  of  those  who  suffered  patiently — the 
early  Christian  martyrs,  and  the  Waldenses,  and  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  Albigenses,  and  our  own  English 
martyrs,  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  But  I  have  no 
time  to  find  them  out  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mildred ;  "  and  you  have  forgotten  the 
Reformers — "SVickliffe,  and  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and 
Zuingle,  and  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and 
Savonarola,  and  John  Knox,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more.  There  are  no  great  men  like  these  in  the 
world  now." 

"Mamma  used  to  say,"  said  Eleanor,  "that  God 
raises  up  great  men  when  he  has  a  great  work  for 
them  to  do.  Besides,"  she  continued,  thoughtfully, 
"I  am  not  sure  that  those  are  always  the  greatest 
whom  the  world  calls  great.  The  Bible  says,  'He 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a 
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city.'     I  often  think  of  a  bit  in  a  hymn  Miss  Harcourt 
taught  me — 

" '  Content  to  fill  a  little  space, 
If  Thou  be  glorified.'" 

"I  see  Miss  Harcourt  coining,"  said  Mildred,  who 
had  gone  forward  to  the  window.  "  Come,  we  must 
get  ready  to  go  with  her  to  Milesborough." 

Gerald  had  gone  that  forenoon  to  pay  his  first  visit 
to  Tom  Brown  in  the  hospital.  He  found  him  lying 
in  bed,  patient  and  cheerful,  amusing  himself  with 
a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper.  After  Gerald  was  gone, 
Dr.  Charles  Barnard  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  what 
Tom  was  drawing.  The  boy  modestly  but  readily 
complied. 

"  Have  you  done  much  in  this  way  since  you  have 
been  here  1 " 

"  These,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  taking  several  sheets  of 
paper  from  below  his  pillow,  and  handing  them  to  the 
surgeon. 

Charles  Barnard  looked  at  them  one  by  one.  There 
was  more  than  a  boy's  mere  scribbling  in  them, — they 
bore  the  marks  not  only  of  talent  but  of  genius. 

"  You  will  be  a  great  painter  some  day,  Tom,"  he 
said  enthusiastically,  "  if  you  have  patience  to  make  a 
study  of  the  art." 

Tom  looked  up  with  his  large,  full,  expressive  eyes. 

"  My  mother  laughed,  and  Mary  scolded,"  he  said, 
*l  when  I  used  to  draw  at  home ;  but  I  couldn't  help 
it,  I  always  went  on  in  spite  of  them.     You  are  the 
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first  person  that  has  ever  encouraged  me,  sir;"  and  he 
looked  thankfully,  hopefully  into  the  surgeon's  face. 

"  And  I  will  encourage  you,  my  boy,"  said  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, as  he  rose  to  take  leave  of  his  patient.  "  You 
will  allow  me  to  take  some  of  these  away  with  me,  I 
hope  ? " 

"  0  yes,  sir  ! — as  many  as  you  please." 

Full  of  his  new  discovery,  Charles  Barnard  walked 
out  that  evening  to  the  Grange.  The  family  were  all 
gone  out,  Bennett  said ;  but  he  thought  Dr.  Barnard 
wrould  be  sure  to  find  some  of  them  in  the  grounds. 
Accordingly,  through  the  grounds  he  went,  climbed  the 
hill,  walked  all  over  the  garden ;  but  nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  At  last  he  thought  he  espied  Miss  Harcourt's 
figure  sitting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shrubbery  walk.  He  went  down  to  speak  to  her. 

Lucy  was  reading,  and  did  not  know  of  his  approach 
till  he  came  close  upon  her. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Harcourt.  You  are  quite 
alone,  I  think." 

She  started,  then  rose  and  met  him  in  her  own  frank, 
cordial  way.  They  spoke  of  ordinary  things,  and  by- 
and-by  Lucy  said  that  she  thought  she  knew  where  to 
find  Major  and  Mrs.  Townshend. 

"They  went  down  some  time  ago  to  the  village. 
We  shall  probably  meet  them  if  we  go  now." 

She  was  right ;  they  had  not  gone  many  steps  when 
they  met  Major  and  Mrs.  Townshend.  After  answering 
Mrs.  Townshend's  inquiries  for  his  mother  and  sister, 
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Charles  Barnard  introduced  the  subject  of  Turn  Brown's 
drawing. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  whether  Major  Towns- 
hend,  Mrs.  Townshend,  or  Lucy  was  the  most  in- 
terested. They  looked  anxiously  as  Dr.  Charles  Bar- 
nard drew  the  papers  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  There  is  a  face  here,  Miss  Harcourt,  that  has,  I 
think,  the  most  beautiful  expression  that  I  ever  saw. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  quite  imaginary;"  and  he 
Landed  her  the  sheet  of  paper. 

Lucy  became  deadly  pale,  then  red,  then  deadly 
pale  again.  Then  with  a  burst  of  tears  she  laid  her 
head  on  Mrs.  Townshend's  shoulder, — 

"  Look !" 

Mrs.  Townshend  looked, — there  was  no  mistaking 
that  likeness.  She  handed  it,  without  speaking,  to 
her  husband,  who,  having  examined  it  in  silence,  gave 
it  back  to  Lucy.  No  one  seemed  to  doubt  that  it  be- 
longed to  her. 

"  Will  you  go,  Lucy,  and  see  if  you  can  find  Philip 
and  Gerald  1"  said  Mrs.  Townshend,  considerately. 

Lucy's  eyes  thanked  her  friend,  as  she  hurried  away 
in  silence,  her  precious  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  her  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Townshend  in  expla- 
nation to  Dr.  Barnard,  as  soon  as  Lucy  was  out  of 
hearing.     "  Poor  girl !  no  wonder  it  was  a  shock  to  her." 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  striking  likeness,"  said  Major 
Townshend.  "  The  boy  must  really  be  an  artist.  Let 
me  see  the  others,  Charles." 
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They  were  for  the  most  part  groups  of  figures — some 
of  them  soldiers,  such  as  Mary  Brown  had  described  to 
Lucy  as  having  stared  threateningly  from  the  walls  of 
her  mother's  house.  One  other  face  was,  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend  was  almost  sure,  a  portrait ;  and  Gerald,  on  coming 
up,  at  once  recognised  it  as  the  likeness  of  the  child  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  biscuit  on  that  ever-to-be- 
remembered  night. 

"  I  have  seen  that  little  girl  in  Milesborough, 
mamma.  She  was  all  ragged  and  starved-looking,  like 
that." 

Meanwhile  Lucy  had  found  Philip  in  his  favourite 
spot  by  the  river  side.  It  was  a  rustic  bench,  quite 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  screened  from  observa- 
tion by  a  thicket'  of  brushwood  Thither,  when  he 
could  get  away  from  Gerald,  Philip  had  been  in  the 
habit,  since  he  had  come  to  the  Grange,  of  carrying 
down  his  books.  His  late  success  had  given  a 
new  impetus  to  his  studies, — how  much  is  patience 
strengthened  and  upheld  by  hope  ! 

"  I  have  come  to  show  you  something,  dear  Philip, 
something  that  you  will  like  to  see." 

Lucy's  manner  as  she  unrolled  the  paper  told  Philip 
that  the  pleasure  should  have  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  it. 

"  How  like  !  Who  did  it  1  Where  did  you  get  it  1 
0  Lucy !" 

Lucy  told  the  story  of  Dr.  Charles  Barnard's  dis- 
covery of  Tom  Brown's  genius. 

"  I  know  when  he  saw  her,"  she  said.    "  It  was  once 
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when  she  and  I  had  gone  to  Mary's  mother's  house  in 
Milesborongh,  and  Tom  came  in  from  school.  I  saw 
that  he  looked  very  hard  at  her — evidently  admiringly 
— but  I  had  no  idea  then  of  his  gift." 

"  It  will  be  so  nice  to  keep  for  Willy,"  said  Philip. 
"  He  was  so  young,  he  could  never  recollect  what  she 
was  like.  Do  sit  down  here,  Lucy,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  you,  and  then  we  can  look  at  it  together." 

It  was  a  rough,  unfinished  sketch,  but  bold  and 
masterly  in  outline,  and  what  little  shading  there  was, 
was  soft  and  subdued.  Charles  Barnard  had  been 
struck  with  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  had 
conceived  a  higher  idea  of  Tom's  genius  from  this  than 
from  any  other  of  Ms  sketches.  But  the  orphans,  as 
they  sat  gazing  at  it  through  dimming  eyes,  thought 
not  of  Tom  nor  of  Tom's  genius  ; — it  was  their  mother's 
picture, — she  seemed  to  be  looking  down  upon  them 
again  in  tenderness  and  love.  They  sat  and  gazed  till 
it  grew  too  dark  for  them  to  see  it  any  longer  j  but 
they  talked  of  her  cheerfully  though  sadly  as  they 
walked  arm  in  arm  up  to  the  house.  Then  Lucy  ran 
up  to  her  own  room  with  the  precious  likeness,  lighted 
her  candle  to  look  upon  it  again  in  secret,- pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  and  shed  a  few  quiet  tears.  Then  she  laid  it 
carefully  in  a  drawer  beside  her  other  relics, — laid  it 
there,  to  be  taken  out  and  looked  at  morning  and 
evening  as  long  as  she  should  live,  to  calm  her  when 
she  was  ruffled,  and  soothe  her  when  she  was  sad. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

"  Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 
Do  not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

The  next  month  was  a  dull  one  at  the  Grange.  Every- 
body was  from  home.  Major  Townshend  was  gone 
again  to  London ;  Mrs.  Townshend  and  the  children 
were  gone  to  the  sea-side ;  Lucy  and  Philip  were 
gone  to  Karlham.  The  old  gardener  trimmed  the 
walks  and  kept  the  parterres  as  usual,  but  he  sighed  to 
think  that  there  was  nobody  to  see  his  flowers  just 
when  they  were  in  all  their  greatest  beauty.  Eleanor 
had  left  orders  that  fresh  flowers  from  her  own  little 
garden  should  be  taken  every  day  to  Bessy  Gray;  and 
morning  after  morning  the  old  man,  faithfid  to  Ids 
promise,  might  be  seen  trudging  down  the  long, 
straight  avenue  with  a  bouquet  of  mignonette,  sweet 
pease,  and  rosemary  in  his  hand.  Bessy  liked  sweet- 
smelling  flowers, — they  reminded  her,  she  said,  of  Miss 
Eleanor,  whose  daily  visits  she  now  missed  so  much. 
But  she  worked  at  her  lace-making ;  spelled  out  her 
favourite  chapter ;  thought  over  the  Squire's  lectures,  to 
which  she  had  lately  listened  with  so  much  interest ; 
and  had  no  time  to  weary.     Sleepless,  restless  nights 
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of  suffering,  followed  by  days  of  languor  that  was 
even  worse  to  bear  than  pain,  were  now  the  lame  girl's 
almost  constant  portion.  Sometimes  she  felt  tempted 
to  wish  that  it  were  all  over.  But  Bessy  knew  the 
wish  was  wrong,  and  therefore  strove  and  prayed  against 
it.  She  felt  that  she  had  need  of  patience  ;  and  though 
she  might  not  feel  that  she  was  learning  it,  yet  those 
who  looked  on  knew  and  saw  she  was. 

Meanwhile  Mildred  and  Eleanor  were  picking  up 
health  and  information  at  the  sea-side.  They  ran 
about  the  sands  to  pick  up  shells,  and  scrambled  over 
the  rocks  in  search  of  sea-weeds.  Little  Carry  worked 
in  the  sand  with  her  wooden  spade, — made  houses  and 
gardens  round  them,  or  buried  Gerald  alive.  He 
would  he  good-naturedly  till  she  had  nearly  covered 
him  with  sand,  and  then,  to  her  infinite  delight,  spring 
up  in  an  instant  and  shake  himself  free  of  it.  Gerald 
had  no  companions,  but  he  was  very  companionable  to 
his  mamma.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Townshend  said  that  her 
son's  company  almost  made  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband's. 

Eleanor  soon  became  interested  in  a  little  sick  boy 
whom  she  saw  every  day  on  the  beach.  He  seemed  to 
be  living  there  with  only  his  nurse,  a"  cross-looking 
old  woman  in  spectacles,  who  was  always  sewing. 
The  child  never  played  with  any  of  the  other  children ; 
walked  a  very  little  way  at  a  time  ;  and  would  sit  for 
hours  with  a  book  in  Ins  hand,  sometimes  reading,  but 
oftener  watching  Mildred  and  Eleanor  in  their  rambles. 
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Eleanor  waited  long  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him.  It  came  at  last,  one  day  when  his  nurse  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house.  Eleanor  had  found  a  dianthus, 
and  was  running  along  the  sands  with  it  in  her  hand. 
The  boy  looked  up  wistfully  as  she  was  passing. 

"  Should  you  like  to  see  it?" 

"  Yes ;  very  much." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  which 
lasted  all  the  time  that  the  Grange  family  remained 
at  the  sea-side.  With  Mildred  and  Eleanor  to  bring 
him  shells  and  sea-anemones,  Mrs.  Townshend  to  sit 
quietly  by  and  talk  with  him,  and  Gerald  to  take 
him  donkey  rides  upon  the  sands,  the  little  invalid 
soon  improved  beyond  all  expectation.  Mildred  was 
not  long  of  finding  out  that  his  name  was  George 
Anderson,  and  that  he  came  from  Liverpool;  but  no 
one  had  the  least  idea  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Anderson  who  was  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Sarah  Burns,  till  the  casual 
mention  of  Dr.  Charles  Barnard's  name,  just  the  day 
before  Mrs.  Townshend  was  to  return  home,  brought 
out  the  fact.  Of  course,  the  interest  in  George  was 
redoubled  by  the  discovery.  It  was  afterwards  still 
farther  increased,  when,  on  the  whole  family  re- 
assembling at  the  Grange,  it  was  found  that  Philip  was 
just  going,  on  Dr.  Charles  Barnard's  recommendation, 
to  be  tutor  to  this  very  little  boy  in  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Anderson  had  applied  to  Dr.  Barnard  to  look  out  for 
some  one  old  enough  to  superintend  George's  studies, 
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and  at  the  same  time  young  enough  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  companion  to  the  boy.  Dr.  Barnard  had  at  once 
fixed  upon  Philip,  who,  after  some  consideration,  had 
accepted  of  the  situation.  His  duties  would  be  light — 
two  hours'  tuition  daily  being  all  the  work  that  was 
required  of  him.  Of  course,  the  remuneration  would 
be  small ;  but  in  Mr.  Anderson's  house  Philip  would 
have  a  home  where  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the 
university. 

Lucy  returned  in  good  spirits  to  the  Grange.  Her 
holidays  had  refreshed  and.  reinvigorated  her,  and  sent 
her  back  to  her  work  with  new  energy.  She  had  hoped 
and  expected  that  the  effect  would  have  been  the  same 
upon  her  pupils;  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed. 
Mildred  and  Eleanor  could  not  settle  clown  all  at  once 
to  lessons  after  running  wild  for  a  whole  month.  Much 
that  Lucy  had  taken  pains  to  teach  them,  seemed  at 
first  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  In  music, 
especially,  was  her  patience  tried  \ — their  fingers  were 
stiff  for  want  of  practice,  and  false  notes  and  bad  time 
jarred  terribly  on  Lucy's  sensitive  ear.  Eleanor  grieved 
over  her  mistakes,  and  laboured  to  correct  them ; 
Mildred,  impatient  of  contradiction,  tossed  her  head, 
and  took  the  same  wrong  fingering  over  and  over 
again.  Mrs.  Townshend  had  been  mistaken  when  she 
had  fondly  hoped  that  Mildred  had  begun  to  learn 
patience.  Mildred  herself  had  been  deceived  when 
she  had  made  her  famous  resolution  to  be  patient  in 
the  shrubbery.     She  had,  indeed,  tried  in  all  sincerity 
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to  be  tidy,  to  be  careful,  to  check  an  impatient  word  or 
gesture,  and  at  times  she  had  partly  succeeded ;  but  the 
fault  was,  that  she  did  not  feel  her  own  utter  helpless- 
ness,— she  thought  she  could  be  patient  of  herself. 
And  so  when  her  own  resolutions  failed,  she  had  no 
higher  strength  to  support  her.  Eleanor  was  patient 
from  principle ;  Mildred,  by  fits  and  starts. 

The  beginning  of  September  brought  Tom  Brown's 
dismissal  from  the  hospital.  Gerald  had  been  constant 
in  his  visits  to  the  poor  boy,  in  whom,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  his  genius,  he  had  felt  even  a  deeper  interest 
than  ever.  His  anxiety  regarding  Tom's  recovery  had 
increased  as  the  time  drew  near  when  the  patient  was 
to  be  allowed  to  try  to  walk.  Notliing  was  to  be 
gathered  from  Dr.  Charles  Barnard's  face,  as  Gerald 
looked  into  it,  afraid  to  ask  the  question,  lest  the  reply 
should  be  what  as  yet  he  dared  not  hear.  But  the 
suspense  was  over  at  last ;  Tom  walked — but  it  was 
with  crutches. 

"It  is  only  at  first,"  said  Charles  Barnard,  as  he 
saw  Gerald's  look  of  despair.  "  We  hope  Tom  will  be 
able  by-and-by  to  do  without  these  helps  or  hindr- 
ances, call  them  what  you  please." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  brightly;  "and  I'm  going  to  the 
School  of  Design ;  Major  Townshend  has  promised  that 
I  shall.  And  don't  take  on,  mother:  for  maybe  I'll 
be  a  rich  man  some  day,  and  you  shall  live  with  me, 
and  we  shall  be  very  happy ;"  and  there  was  more  hope 
beaming  in  those  large  eyes  than  Gerald  had  ever  seen 
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before,  when  Tom  was  strong,  and  running  about  like 
other  boys. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  box  of  colours,  Tom,"  he 
said.  "They  will  help  to  amuse  you  until  you  are 
able  to  go  about  again.  Good-bye.  I  shall  not  see 
you  for  some  time,  as  I  am  to  leave  home  to-morrow 
morning." 

It  had  been  fixed  that  Gerald  should  be  sent  to  a 
preparatory  school  before  entering  upon  his  studies  at 
Cambridge.  The  prospect  of  his  going  from  home  cast 
quite  a  gloom  over  the  little  circle  at  the  Grange. 
Lucy  felt  that  it  was  enough  for  her  to  be  separated 
from  Philip,  without  having  to  part  with  Gerald  too ; 
Eleanor  wondered  who  would  assist  her  in  carrying 
out  her  contrivances  to  add  to  Bessy  Gray's  comfort 
when  Gerald  should  be  gone ;  Mildred  positively 
declared  that  there  would  be  no  fun  without  Gerald ; 
little  Carry,  realizing  only  that  her  brother  was  going 
away,  planted  her  foot  firmly  on  the  groimd,  and  said 
she  should  go  with  Jerry  ;  even  the  servants  remarked 
to  one  another,  that  it  would  be  a  dull  house  without 
Master  Gerald. 

"  But  I  am  coming  back  at  Christmas,'*  said  Gerald, 
to  console  them  all  j  "  and  perhaps  Philip  will  come  too, 
and  we  shall  have  capital  fun  ! " 

"  But  Christmas  is  a  long  way  off ! "  said  Mildred. 

"  O  no !  never  fear,  the  time  will  soon  pass.  Per- 
haps we  have  need  of  patience,"  added  Gerald,  with  a 
smile. 
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A  change  came  about  in  the  arrangements  the  very 
morning  that  Gerald  was  to  start  for  school.  A  county 
meeting,  which  unexpected  circumstances  had  called 
for,  required  Major  Townshend's  presence  that  day  in 
Milesborough ;  and  as  he  was  going  again  to  London,, 
and  Gerald's  journey  and  Ms  lay  for  some  distance  in 
the  same  direction,  it  was  decided  that  Gerald  should 
remain  a  day  longer  at  the  Grange.  Mildred  and 
Eleanor  were  overjoyed  at  the  delay, — all  the  more  so, 
because  it  procured  for  them  an  extra  holiday,  Mrs. 
Townshend  having  promised  that  they  should  have  no 
lessons  the  day  before  Gerald  went  away.  They  wan- 
dered all  over  the  grounds  with  Gerald, — climbed  the 
hill ;  rambled  up  the  river  side ;  examined  the  work- 
shop, of  winch  Eleanor  promised  to  take  a  special 
charge  during  Gerald's  absence. 

"  And  we  will  look  forward  to  your  coming  back, 
dear  Gerald,"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness ; 
"  only  I  shall  miss  you  so  much ! " 

Of  course  Gerald,  having  one  more  evening  to 
dispose  of,  could  not  let  it  pass  without  another  fare- 
well visit  to  Tom  Brown.  Charles  Barnard  came  out 
to  the  Grange  that  evening,  and,  after  tea,  Gerald  and 
he  walked  together  to  Milesborough. 

Tom  Brown's  bright  look,  as  Gerald  popped  in  Ins 
head  at  the  door,  showed  how  pleasant  was  his  surprise 
at  seeing  his  friend  again.  It  was  curious  in  what 
opposite  lights  the  two  boys  regarded  their  acquaint- 
ance.    Gerald's  heart  smote  him  when  he  looked  into 
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Tom's  pale  face,  and  saw  the  crutches  lying  beside  his 
chair :  Tom  thought  only  of  the  light  which  had 
dawned  upon  his  prospects  from  the  day  of  Gerald's 
first  visit  to  him  in  the  hospital.  That  first  ray  of 
hope  he  always  associated  with  Gerald.  Gerald  felt 
that  he  had  done  Tom  only  harm :  Tom,  that  he  had 
done  liim  only  good. 

"  But  what  is  this  that  you  have  been  about  1 "  asked 
Charles  Barnard,  taking  up  Tom's  drawing. 

"  Oh !  nothing,  sir,  only  a  daub, — pray,  do  not  look 
at  it.  I  was  only  trying  the  colours  Master  Gerald 
gave  me." 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Dr.  Barnard,  rather 
sternly.  "  If  you  are  ever  to  be  a  painter,  you  must 
lay  your  account  with  having  to  take  pains.  It  will 
not  do  to  scrawl  and  daub;  you  must  study  with 
patience." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  said  Tom,  humbly  and  with  downcast 
eyes.  "I  will  try  to  have  patience;  I  know  I  shall 
never  paint  well  without  it." 

"No,  nor  do  anything  well,"  added  Ids  friend, 
"  though  you  might  do  a  great  many  things  in- 
differently.    Now,  Gerald,  are  you  coming  1" 

Gerald  lingered  behind  a  moment  while  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Brown  were  talking  in  the  passage. 

"  We  "will  both  seek  to  be  patient,  each  in  our  own 
way,  Tom,"  he  said,  softly.  "  I  will  be  sure  to  come 
and  see  you  whenever  I  come  home  again.    Good-bye." 

A  confused  noise  of  scolding  and  sobs  made  Charles 
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Barnard  and  Gerald  stop  when  they  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stair.  The  sounds  proceeded  from  the  area 
below.  They  grew  louder  and  more  distinct  as  Dr. 
Barnard  and  Gerald  went  down  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  At  last  they  could  distinguish  a  man's  angry 
voice,  the  violent  slamming  of  a  door,  and  a  child's 
piteous  cry — "Don't,  father;  don't!" 

"  Here  is  Mrs.  Brown  coming  with  a  light,"  said 
Gerald ;  "  we  shall  now  see  who  it  is." 

"  It's  poor  little  Nanny  Walker !"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
as  she  went  along  the  passage  with  her  candle.  "  Poor 
thing !  and  he's  shut  ye  out  again.  Well,  come  up  with 
me,  Nanny,  and  I'll  take  ye  in." 

The  child  stopped  her  crying,  and  raised  her  tearful 
face — the  same  face  which  had  looked  so  hungrily  at 
Gerald's  biscuit,  so  sadly  out  of  Tom's  pencil  sketch. 
Thin  it  was,  and  very  pale;  perhaps  all  the  paler  in 
contrast  to  the  crimson  stream  flowing  from  one  of  the 
temples. 

"  Shame  on  him !"  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  roused  to  in- 
dignation by  the  sight ;  "  and  shame  on  the  cursed 
drink  that  has  made  a  beggar  of  a  born  gentleman,  a 
brute  of  a  kind-hearted  man  like  him!  Come,  poor 
thing !  run  up  stairs,  ye'll  find  Tom  there." 

"  It  is  nothing  serious,"  said  Charles  Barnard,  when 
he  had  examined  the  child's  wound.  "  Bathe  it  with 
a  little  cold  water,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  tie  it  up  for  the 
night.    I  will  come  back  to-morrow,  and  see  how  it  is." 

"  And  I  will  tell  Lucy  to  come  and  see  if  she  can  do 
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anything  for  the  little  girl,"  said  Gerald,  kindly. 
"  There,  Nanny,  go  along  with  Mrs.  Brown ;  she  will 
be  kind  to  you." 

The  child  looked  round  to  thank  Gerald  for  the 
bright  shilling  which  he  had  slipped  into  her  hand,  but 
he  was  gone ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

11  Oft  in  life's  stillest  shade  reclining, 
In  desolation  unrepining, 

* 

Without  a  hope  on  earth  to  find 
A  mirror  in  an  answering  mind, 
Meek  souls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  angel's  theme, 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  heaven  a  martyr's  palm." 

"  She  has  left  you !"  said  Lucy,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown ;  "  she  went  away 
this  morning.  She  wouldn't  stay  a  minute  longer  than 
she  could  help." 

"  Have  they  lived  here  long?" 

"  A  twelvemonth  come  Michaelmas.  He's  been 
acoming  down,  as  I've  heard  say,  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  more;  and  the  next  step  'ill  be  the  work- 
house, if  it's  nothing  worse." 

"  And  the  child  has  no  mother]" 

"  She  died  last  April,  miss.  Poor  thing !  a  sad  life 
of  it  she  had;  yet  nobody  ever  heard  her  complain. 
Patience  like  hers  I  never  saw  before  nor  since.  When 
they  came  here,  everybody  saw  she  was  broken-hearted. 
She  took  in  sewing,  and  kept  their  little  dark  room  as 
nice  as  if  it  had  been  a  palace;  but  one  by  one  the 
bits  of  furniture  went  away  when  she  was  ill,  and  for 
some  weeks  before  she  died  she  had  nothing  but   a 
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little  straw  to  lie  on.     Tilings  lias  got  worse  and  worse 
since  then;  he's  scarcely  ever  sober  now." 

It  was  one  of  those  sad  tales  which,  alas !  too  often 
meet  the  ear  of  those  who  penetrate  on  missions  of 
mercy  into  the  lanes  and  cellars  of  our  crowded  cities. 
There  was  the  same  old  story  of  bright  promise  in 
early  youth ;  of  late  hours  and  love  of  company  slowly 
developing  themselves  in  early  manhood;  of  over- 
indulgence, followed  at  first  by  remorse,  but  never  by 
genuine  repentance;  of  step  after  step  of  downward 
progress,  till,  long  before  middle  age,  intemperance 
had  come  to  be  no  longer  the  exception,  but  the  rule. 
But  in  this  case  there  were  features  more  painful  still ; 
— the  fall,  as  Lucy  learned  by  degrees,  was  all  the 
lower  that  it  had  been  from  a  greater  height.  Mr. 
Walker  had  been  a  clergyman.  He  had  studied  for 
the  Church,  and  had  even  been  settled  in  a  curacy. 
He  had  married,  and  for  a  time  all  had  appeared  to  go 
on  well.  But  by-and-by  the  irregular  habits  which 
had  been  checked,  not  changed,  broke  out  anew. 
Rumours,  discreditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a 
minister,  began  to  be  whispered,  and  then  to  be  more 
boldly  circulated  through  the  parish.  They  were  in- 
quired  into,  and  found  to  be  only  too  justly  fu .aided; 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  cure.  At  first,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  literature;  but  that  also  foiled  in 
consequence  of  his  own  misconduct.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  private  teaching,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
several  pupils;  but  one  by  one  they  dropped  off,  till 
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at  last  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
strolling  through  Milesborough  as  a  street  musician,  in 
quest  of  the  few  pence  with  which  to  gratify  the  crav- 
ings of  his  ever-growing  passion. 

Of  the  other,  the  darker,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture,  but  glimpses  had  from 
time  to  time  been  got,  as  some  friendly  neighbour,  out 
of  kindness,  not  curiosity,  ventured  occasionally  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain.  They  had  revealed  a  young 
and  gentle  wife,  fondly  striving  to  believe,  against  the 
evidence  of  her  senses,  that  what  every  one  saw  only 
too  plainly  could  not  be;  one  reared  in  comfort,  if 
not  in  affluence,  gradually  reduced  to  want;  industry 
and  patience  still  holding  on  their  way  when  the  heart 
was  broken;  faith  and  hope  lighting  up  as  dark  a 
death-bed  as  wife  or  mother  ever  had. 

"  And  will  nobody  take  pity  upon  the  child?"  Lucy 
asked,  when  Mrs.  Brown  had  brought  her  sad  story  to 
a  close. 

"  She  won't  leave  him,  miss ;  that's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it.  I  believe  the  child  has  something  of  the 
mother  in  her:  she  never  complains;  and  she  keeps 
the  door  as  firmly  shut  as  ever,  that  nobody  may  see 
how  bad  things  is.  Ye  needn't  try  it,  miss ;  she'll  not 
let  ye  in." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  assurance,  Lucy  resolved 
to  try.  Following  Mrs.  Brown's  directions,  she  de- 
scended the  area  stair,  entered  the  dark  passage,  turned 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  groped  her  way  to 
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the  second  door — the  green  door,  for  which  she  had 
been  told  to  look  The  colour  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  if  colour  there  was.  So  was  the 
paleness  of  the  little  face  which  appeared  within  the 
threshold,  after  Lucy  had  knocked  a  second  time. 

"You  are  Nanny  Walker,  I  think]" 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  May  I  come  and  see  you?"  said  Lucy,  rather  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  "  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  do 
anything  for  you?" 

"  0  no,  miss,  no ! — please  go  away — do  go !" 

The  importunate  tone  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Lucy 
knew  a  minute  later  why  it  had  been  so  importunate, 
when  she  heard  a  heavy  step  come  reeling  down  the 
stair,  and  felt  herself  nearly  knocked  down  by  a  man 
coming  against  her  hi  the  passage.  She  listened,  not 
without  alarm,  to  the  angry  tones  which  followed  the 
re-opening  of  the  door  which  had  been  shut  so  hastily ; 
then,  with  a  saddened  heart,  she  hurried  homewards. 

"  Poor  little  Nanny !  it  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  of 
her  having  to  live  with  such  a  man,"  she  remarked  that 
evening  to  Dr.  Charles  Barnard,  when  they  had  talked 
over  the  story  together.  "  I  wonder  if  we  coidd  do 
nothing  for  them  ? " 

"  For  the  child  you  may  •  but  I  fear  the  father's  is 
a  hopeless  case." 

"  Hopeless !  surely  you  do  not  mean  that  V* 
"I  mean  humanly  speaking.     Only  one  thing  can 
save  him  now." 
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"But  kindness  may  do  a  great  deal — may  be  the 
means  of  reclaiming  him,"  said  Lucy,  earnestly. 

Charles  Barnard  thought  over  what  Lucy  had  said 
as  he  walked  home  that  night.  The  pity  winch  she 
had  shown  for  the  father  as  well  as  for  the  child,  her 
hopefulness  when  he  would  have  given  up  the  case  as 
hopeless,  were  a  silent  rebuke  to  himself.  He  resolved 
to  try  what  could  be  done. 

But  weeks  passed  away,  and  he  saw  and  heard  no 
more  of  the  Walkers.  At  last  one  day  he  learned, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Brown,  that  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  greatly  alarmed  the  night  before,  by 
Mr.  Walker  falling  down  stairs  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. 

"  He's  alying  very  bad,  sir.  Maybe  ye  would 
kindly  step  down  and  see  him?" 

Charles  Barnard  did  not  need  to  be  asked  a  second 
time  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Walker.  He  found  him  lying 
dangerously  ill,  on  a  miserable  pallet  in  a  corner  of  the 
dark  room ;  his  little  daughter  sitting  by  him,  watching 
Ins  symptoms  with  the  interest  which  affection  alone 
can  give. 

"  He  must  take  this  draught  as  soon  as  it  comes 
home,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  written  the  pre- 
scription. "  I  will  go  and  order  it  to  be  made  up  at 
once,  and  sent  to  you.  And  you  will  not  let  him  have 
anytliing  else,  however  much  he  may  ask  for  it — 
nothing  at  all,  you  understand  ]" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  child,  significantly. 
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It  was  a  great  point  gained,  to  have  got  an  entrance 
into  that  little  hovel,  the  door  of  which  had  seemed  to 
Lucy  more  and  more  firmly  barred  each  time  that  she 
had  attempted  it.  Charles  Barnard  did  not  let  go  the 
footing  he  had  gained ;  but  it  needed  patience  to  wait 
on  for  weeks  before  he  could  make  another  step  in 
advance.  But  he  managed  it  at  last.  In  a  favourable 
moment,  he  ventured  to  speak  to  Mr.  Walker  of  his 
past  life.  Conscience,  whose  voice  years  of  intemper- 
ance had  well-nigh  silenced,  had  spoken  out  in 
thunders  during  that  long  illness — the  poor  drunkard's 
heart  was  softened — he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  sobbed. 

"  You  will  let  a  friend  come  and  see  you  sometimes," 
pleaded  the  surgeon ;  "  one  who  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
allow  him  to  do  anything  for  you  % n 

A  reluctant  consent  was  given.  It  was  all  that 
Charles  Barnard  required. 

"Yes,  you  may  come,"  he  said  delightedly  that 
evening  to  Major  Townshend.  "  He  has  promised  to 
see  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask 
In  my  cup  of  blessing  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With  grateful  love  to  Thee; 
And  careful— less  to  serve  Thee  much 
Than  to  please  Thee  perfectly" 

Gerald  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  his  absence  by 
writing  a  long  letter  home  at  least  once  a  week. 
Regular  schoolboy  letters  they  wrere — full  of  fun  and 
frolic  like  himself,  with  grave  accounts  of  his  studies  to 
his  papa,  and  gay  descriptions  of  his  amusements  to 
Mildred  and  Eleanor;  kind  messages  to  everybody,  and 
particular  inquiiies"  about  everything;  with  a  bit  of 
Gerald's  own  heart  at  the  end  in  some  such  words  as 
these : — "  I  am  trying  to  be  patient,  dear  mamma." 

In  return,  he  received,  besides  his  papa  and  mamma's 
replies,  long  and  interesting  epistles  from  Lucy  and 
Eleanor,  who  kept  him  fully  informed  of  everything 
that  was  taking  place  at  Milesborough,  the  Village,  and 
the  Grange.  Tom  Brown  was  able  to  walk  without 
his  crutches  now,  and  was  giving  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  his  drawing  -  master.  Bessy  Gray  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  going  to  the  Sunday  lectures,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  but  Eleanor  hoped  that 
she  would  return  to  them  in  spring.     The  attendance 
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at  the  Squire's  week-day  lectures  was  steadily  increasing. 
The  tavern  keeper's  lease  having  expired,  Major  Towns- 
hend  had  peremptorily  refused  to  grant  him  a  renewal 
of  it,  and  had  turned  the  public- house  into  a  new 
school-house.  A  school  library  had  been  established  in 
the  village;  and  the  Squire  had  commenced  a  savings' 
bank,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  labourers  to  lay  by 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  against  a  day  of  sickness  or 
of  scarcity  of  work.  The  village  schoolmaster  was 
about  to  remove  to  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  as 
yet  a  successor  had  not  been  found. 

This  last  piece  of  information  drew  forth  a  proposal 
from  Gerald.  His  own  generous  nature  prompted  it  at 
once,  but  it  was  not  made  without  due  consideration — 
"What  would  papa  say  to  trying  Mr.  Walker]" 

Lucy's  heart  leaped  as  Mrs.  Townshend  read  this  out 
in  Gerald's  letter ;  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  her, 
but  she  had  not  the  right  which  Gerald  had  to  suggest 
it.  She  looked  anxiously  into  Major  Townshend's  face, 
to  see  how  the  proposal  was  received.  Conflicting 
feelings  were  plainly  written  upon  it — pleasure,  relief, 
doubt,  hesitation.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  motives 
of  prudence  would  outweigh  those  of  generosity. 

"  Poor  man !  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  him." 

Mrs.  Townshend  had  struck  the  right  chord. 

"  I  will  go  and  ask  Charles  Barnard's  advice.  If  lie 
thinks  it  would  be  desirable,  I  will  try  him." 

Lucy  knew  very  well  what  Charles  Barnard  would 
think,  for  she  had  heard  him  that  very  day  express  his 
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belief  that  Mr.  "Walker's  professions  of  repentance  were 
sincere. 

"  If  only  some  employment  could  be  found  for  him 
where  he  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,"  he 
had  said  to  her,  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
him  in  his  resolutions  of  amendment.  'Idleness,'  as 
the  adage  says,  'is  the  parent  of  vice.'  I  still  hold 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  a  fall  like  his,  as  indeed  there 
is  no  hope  for  any  one  of  us,  but  in  the  grace  of  God. 
Still  means,  as  you  said,  and  some  means  in  particular, 
may  do  a  great  deal." 

"  The  pledge,  you  mean  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  it  might  help  him  to  break  off  once 
and  for  ever  his  intemperate  habits.  I  have  proposed 
it  to  him,  and  he  is  considering  the  matter." 

But  whatever  Charles  Barnard  thought,  he  did  not 
urge  Major  Townshend  to  appoint  Mr.  Walker. 

"I  do  not  like  to  advise  the  step,"  he  said;  "at  the 
same  time,  I  should  indeed  be  happy  to  think  that  so 
suitable  an  occupation  had  been  provided  for  him." 

"  But  you  think  it  might  be  of  use  to  him,  and  so 
does  Mrs.  Townshend.  Besides,  it  is  the  first  suggestion 
which  Gerald  has  ever  made  to  me  about  any  of  the 
village  matters;  and  now  that  he  is  away,  I  must 
indulge  him." 

The  arrangements  had  all  been  made,  and  Mr.  Walker 
and  his  daughter  were  already  settled  in  the  school- 
house,  when  Gerald  returned  home.  He  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  the  evening,  and  Major  Townshend  went  to 
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Milesborough  to  meet  him.  But  two  hours  beyond  the 
appointed  time  passed,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
the  train.  Every  one  at  the  Grange  was  in  the  utmost 
anxiety  when  the  carriage  at  last  drove  up,  and  Gerald 
jumped  out  to  receive  his  mother's  welcome,  leaving 
his  portmanteau  and  box  of  books  for  Bennett  to  bring 
in.  The  train  had  been  detained  by  a  very  severe  snow 
storm,  which  had  blocked  up  the  rails  for  a  considerable 
way. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  and  various  remarks  to 
be  made  on  Gerald's  appearance. 

"  How  tall  he  has  grown ! "  said  Mildred. 

"  How  well  he  is  looking ! "  said  Lucy. 

"  How  kind  he  is ! "  whispered  Eleanor  to  her  sister. 
(Gerald's  inquiries  for  Bessy  Gray  won  Eleanor's  heart 
at  once.) 

"  How  patient ! "  thought  Mrs.  Townshend,  thankfully, 
as  an  incident  which  occurred  that  evening  brought  out 
this  new  feature  in  her  son's  character. 

Philip  did  not  come  to  the  Grange  this  Christmas. 
He  wrote  to  his  sister,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  remain  in  Liverpool,  where  he  would 
have  more  time  for  study.  This  was  a  disappointment 
to  Lucy ;  but  she  could  bear  anything  that  was  for  her 
brother's  advantage.  Next  to  the  thought  of  Willy's 
being  so  far  dependent  upon  his  uncle,  the  hardest  trial 
to  Lucy,  connected  with  their  poverty,  was  that  Philip 
should  have  to  struggle  as  he  was  doing. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  long  thus,  as  a  letter  which 
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took  Lucy  by  surprise  that  very  Christmas  week  in- 
formed her.  It  was  a  business  communication  from 
a  lawyer  in  London,  which  followed  closely  upon  the 
intimation  of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Arkwright,  from 
injuries  received  in  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Investigation 
had  been  made  into  his  affairs,  papers  and  documents 
carefully  examined,  but  no  will  could  be  found.  It  was 
therefore  presumed,  as  afterwards  turned  out,  correctly, 
that  Mr.  Arkwright  had  died  intestate.  The  children 
of  his  late  sister,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  were  his  next  of  kin, 
and  therefore  nearest  heirs.  It  only  remained  for  them 
to  claim  the  property  which  was  now  theirs  by  law. 

Lucy  had  seen  very  little  of  her  uncle,  and  the  little 
which  she  had  seen  of  him  had  not  endeared  him  to 
her.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  death  should 
cause  her  any  real  grief,  and  she  was  too  sincere  to  feign 
a  sorrow  which  she  could  not  feel.  It  was  therefore 
with  a  bright  face  that  she  brought  down  the  letter, 
and  put  it  into  Mrs.  Townshend's  hand. 

"  Dear  Lucy,  I  am  so  happy !"  said  Mrs.  Townshend, 
kissing  her  warmly.  "  Only  you  will  be  going  away  from 
us  all  now." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  very  far,"  said  Lucy,  smiling, 
though  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye. 

"The  letter  says  your  uncle  had  been  speculating 
lately,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  see  it  is  not 
a  fortune  you  have  fallen  heir  to." 

"  No ;  but  it  is  a  competency,  and  nobody  needs  any 
more  than  that.     It  will  be  so  nice  for  Philip ;  he  will 
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go  to  school  with  Gerald  now.  He  would  have  liked 
very  much  to  have  gone  before ;  but  we  could  not  afford 
it,  and  Philip  never  will  take  anything  from  any  one 
so  long  as  he  can  work  for  himself.  He  has  been  very 
patient,  poor  boy  ! " 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  Willy  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  should  like  to  have  him  with 
myself,  and  Charles  would  like  it  too ;  but  then  he  has 
lived  with  Aunt  Harriet  when  we  could  pay  very  little 
for  him,  and  now  that  this  change  has  come  about,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  do  to  take  him  away.  If  we  could 
only  make  it  up  in  any  other  way ;  but  I  don't  know 
how.  I  should  not  like  to  hurt  my  uncle's  feelings  by 
offering  him  money  for  past  kindness." 

"Do  you  think  they  would  take  Mildred  and  Eleanor 
to  live  with  them  1  You  once  told  me  they  wanted 
two  or  three  little  girls  as  boarders." 

"  I  am  sure  Aunt  Harriet  would  be  very  glad  indeed. 
I  did  not  think  of  Mildred  and  Eleanor  when  I  spoke 
of  this.  My  cousin  Harriet  is  very  accomplished;  I 
am  sure  she  would  teach  them  very  well." 

"Well,  Major  Townshend  and  I  will  talk  over  it 
together.  Mrs.  Maitland  left  it  entirely  to  me  to  do 
what  I  judged  best  with  her  girls.  I  still  think  Eleanor 
is  not  a  cliild  to  go  to  school." 

Lucy  went  up  stairs  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Philip, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  note  which  she  had  just  received, 
and  asking  his  advice  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do. 
Then  she  walked  to  Milesborough  herself  to  post  it,  as 
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Johnny  Gray  had  already  taken  away  the  letter-bag. 
Some  one  touched  her  as  she  was  returning  home. 

"  Mary  !     What  is  the  matter  1  how  are  you  here  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  ye,  miss,"  replied  Mary,  in  evident  dis- 
tress. "  I've  left  my  place ;  but  I  couldn't  stay  any 
longer  in  it,  miss,  indeed  I  couldn't,  I  was  so  miser- 
able!" 

"  Miserable  !  your  mother  told  me  very  lately  that 
you  were  getting  on  so  well." 

"  So  I  was,  miss,  till  all  this  came  about.  It  is  just 
six  weeks  since  my  mistress  lost  a  gold  chain  some  way. 
She  said  she  had  had  it  in  her  room,  and  it  had  disap- 
peared. I  saw  it  there  myself  one  day,  and  the  next  it 
was  gone.  Well,  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  never 
been  heard  of,  and  my  mistress  has  always  been  a- 
throwing  out  hints  about  it  to  me,  and  everything's 
kept  strictly  locked  since ;  and  I've  been  watched  so, — 
always  one  or  other  of  the  family  after  me, — and,  oh  ! 
miss,  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer  ! "  and  Mary  burst 
into  tears. 

"And  you  are  looking  out  for  another  place,  I 
suppose  % " 

"  Yes,  miss  j  but  I  don't  know  where  I  shall  ever  get 
one.  My  mistress  hinted  as  much  as  that  she  would 
not  give  me  a  character.  Mother  is  so  vexed  about  it. 
I  could  bear  it  all  if  it  weren't  for  poor  mother." 

If  Lucy  was  fully  convinced  of  any  one  thing,  it  was 
of  Mary  Brown's  strict  honesty. 

"  Mary,"  she  said,  "  do  you  recollect  how  you  used  to 
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say,  when  you  lived  with  us,  that  when  I  had  a  house 
of  my  own  you  should  be  my  servant?  Are  you 
inclined  to  keep  to  your  bargain  1 " 

Mary's  face,  as  she  looked  up  in  surprise,  would  have 
made  Lucy  happy  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  even  if  she 
had  not  had  other  joys  just  then. 

"  Am  I  to  come  directly,  miss  1 " 

"  No,  not  quite,"  replied  Lucy,  smiling.  "  You 
must  have  patience  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
yet.  Go  home,  and  tell  your  mother  that  I  have 
engaged  you  as  housemaid.  Say  to  her  that  I  shall 
expect  her  to  look  out  for  a  cook  for  me.     Good-bye, 


now." 


Some  one  galloped  past  Lucy  as  she  was  walking  up 
the  avenue.  It  was  Gerald.  He  reined  in  his  horse, 
turned,  and  rode  slowly  back  to  meet  her. 

"  You  have  got  him  back !  When  did  he  come, 
Gerald?" 

"  Last  night.  Papa  took  me  to  the  stable  this  fore- 
noon, and  surprised  me  by  showing  him  to  me  there. 
Poor  fellow  !  and  you  are  so  good  now  ! "  and  Gerald 
stroked  the  animal's  mane  caressingly.  "  His  spirit  is 
not  broken,  Lucy,  it  is  only  subdued." 

"As  our  own  spirits  should  be,"  said  Lucy,  with 
a  smile.  "There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two." 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald,  thoughtfully.  "And  now  that 
papa  has  been  so  kind  as  let  me  have  him  back,  ]  must 
try  more  than  ever  to  be  patient.     We  shall  learn  if  we 
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try  one  way, — the  right  way, — the  only  way.     Now, 

take  care ! " 

Lucy  looked  after  Gerald  as  he  turned  and  galloped 
away  again, — his  eye  bright,  his  brow  clear,  his  spirit 
not  broken,  but  subdued. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  0  guide  us,  when  our  faithless  hearts 
From  thee  would  start  aloof, 
Where  Patience  her  sweet  skill  imparts, 
Beneath  some  cottage  roof." 

"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Barnard,  miss,"  said  Bennett,  as  he 
opened  the  school-room  door.  "  They  are  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.    Mrs.  Townshend  sent  me  up  to  tell  you." 

Lucy  laid  aside  the  French  exercise  which  she  was 
correcting  j  put  back  her  curls ;  tied  her  apron,  wliich 
had  become  unfastened ;  and,  with  a  slight  flush  upon 
her  cheek,  went  down  stairs  to  the  drawing-room. 

More  was  felt  than  spoken  during  that  some- 
what nervous  meeting.  On  both  sides  the  first  im- 
pressions were  pleasing.  As  far  as  Lucy  could  see, 
Charles  Barnard  had  not  exaggerated  the  good  qualities 
of  his  mother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Barnard  drew  naturally 
to  Lucy,  as  one  whose  highest  earthly  love  was  identical 
with  her  own ;  while  Grace  looked  timidly  into  Lucy's 
eyes,  and  felt  as  if  in  her  she  had  at  last  found  the 
sister  for  whom  her  own  heart  had  been  yearning  all 
her  life. 

"  You  have  been  very  naughty,  Lucy,"  she  said,  play- 
fully, as  the  two  girls  went  up  stairs  to  Lucy's  room. 
"  Charles  tells  mo  you  have  kept  him  waiting  ever  so 
long  for  you, — to  teach  him  patience,  he  says." 
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"  Well,  so  much  the  better, — only  I  fear  he  has  not 
learned  very  much  of  that  yet.  You  see,"  said  Lucy, 
speaking  more  seriously,  "I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  leave  my  present  situation,  so  long  as  my  re- 
maining here  was  to  be  of  advantage  to  my  brothers. 
Duty  before  inclination,  you  know.  This  is  why  I  have 
tried  Charles'  patience, — perhaps,  were  I  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  has  tried  my  own  a  little  too  ! " 

"  And  these  are  your  dresses  1  How  beautiful !  I 
think  they  are  very  well  chosen.  How  very  pretty  this 
pale  blue  one  is  ! " 

"  I  thought  some  of  them  very  gay  at  first, — far  too 
gay  for  me;  but  Mrs.  Townshend  said  that  was  be- 
cause my  eye  had  been  so  long  used  to  nothing  but 
black.  Here  is  the  gown,  and  this  is  my  veil, — only  a 
simple  tulle  one,  you  see.  Now  you  must  see  my  pre- 
sents." 

Grace  looked  on  with  sparkling  eyes  while  Lucy 
brought  forward,  one  by  one,  the  many  little  tokens  of 
affectionate  interest  which  had  poured  in  upon  her  dur- 
ing the  last  six  weeks.  Some  were  useful,  some  orna- 
mental. A  few  were  very  handsome.  Many,  of  little 
value  in  themselves,  were  perhaps  prized  most  of  all,  as 
the  gifts  of  humble  cottage  friends. 

"  It  must  be  so  nice  to  be  married !"  said  Grace  with 
girlish  glee — "  to  get  so  many  pretty  presents." 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  my  presents,  Grace;  I  am 
thinking  of  my  duties." 

Grace  Barnard  smiled ;  she  would  have  laughed  out- 
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right,  had  not  Lucy's  face  been  graver  than  she  had 
seen  it  yet. 

"Well,  I  am  thinking  of  the  presents,"  she  said, 
gaily ;  "  so  now  let  us  carry  some  of  them  down  stairs 
to  show  them  to  mamma." 

The  presents  were  duly  admired,  and  then  Mrs. 
Barnard  and  her  daughter  rose  to  go.  Lucy  drove 
down  to  the  gate  with  them,  and  stood  and  looked 
after  the  carriage  till  it  was  out  of  sight.  Then  she 
turned  away,  and  a  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  tapped  at 
the  Grays'  door. 

In  one  poor  sufferer  was  patience  now  about  to  have 
her  perfect  work.  Bessy  Gray  had  been  gradually 
growing  worse  all  winter,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
return  of  spring  had  brought  no  return  of  health  and 
strength  to  her.  But  while  the  outward  man  was 
perisliing,  the  inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day. 
The  discipline  to  which  Bessy  had  been  subjected  had 
been  severe,  but,  dealt  out  as  she  had  felt  it  to  be  by  a 
Father's  hand,  she  could  not  think  it  hard.  In  her, 
tribulation  had  indeed  been  working  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope.  Often  of 
late  had  Lucy,  when  tempted  to  repine  at  little  crosses, 
gone  down  to  Mrs.  Gray's  humble  cottage,  to  learn 
a  lesson  of  patience  and  submission  at  Bessy's  sick 
couch. 

Eleanor  was  with  Bessy  when  Lucy  went  in  to  see 
her  now.  The  poor  invalid  was  lying  as  usual  on  her 
couch,  propped  up  with  pillows,  her  cheek  pale,  her 
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hands  thin  and  wasted,  but  her  eye  bright — brighter 
than  usual,  Lucy  thought.  Eleanor,  too,  looked  happy, 
and  her  voice  sounded  particularly  cheerful  as  Lucy 
heard  her  whisper,  "  Now,  Bessy,  she  is  come ! " 

"  Look  here,  miss,"  said  Bessy,  holding  up  a  piece  of 
work  which  she  seemed  to  have  lately  finished. 

Lucy  took  it  into  her  hand.  It  was  a  white  lace 
veil,  long  and  elegant,  and  very  delicately  wrought. 

"How  very  beautiful  it  is!"  exclaimed  she,  sur- 
prised at  the  fineness  of  the  workmanship.  "  Bessy, 
I  have  never  seen  you  do  anything  half  so  exquisite 
as  this  before.  It  must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal  of 
labour." 

"  0  no,  miss ;  it  has  been  the  pleasantest  bit  of  work 
I've  ever  done.  I've  been  afraid  at  times  I'd  never  get 
it  done  in  time,  or  that  I'd  have  to  go  before  and  leave 
it ; — but  it's  done  now,  miss,  and  it's  for  you." 

"  For  me ! "  Lucy  looked  up  as  if  doubting  that  she 
had  heard  aright. 

Bessy's  beaming  eye  said  "Yes"  more  plainly  than 
if  her  tongue  had  spoken.  Lucy  read  it.  A  moment 
later,  and  her  blinding  tears  might  have  misled  her; 
but  the  answer  had  gone  straight  to  her  heart,  leaving 
all  the  thanks  that  she  could  stammer  out  a  low, 
broken,  "0  Bessy!"  The  haste  with  which  Bessy's 
pillow  and  bobbins  had  been  laid  aside  whenever  Lucy 
had  gone  in  to  see  her ;  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
poor  lace-maker  had  changed  the  subject  when  her 
work  had  been  referred  to ;  Eleanor's  sometimes  bright, 
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sometimes  anxious  look  when  Lucy  had  found  her  sit- 
ting by  Bessy's  couch— all  were  cleared  up  now.  Their 
object  had  been  accomplished.  Lucy  had  no  idea  of 
what  Bessy  was  working  at  so  busily,  least  of  all  that 
it  was  anything  for  herself. 

"Miss  Eleanor  knew  all  about  it,"  said  Bessy;  "and 
she  used  to  sit  and  read  to  me  while  I  was  working. 
Not  but  that  I  can  read  myself  now,"  she  added 
quickly,  and  with  a  look  of  pleasure ;  "  but  I  couldn't 
do  both,  and  it's  easier  yet  to  work  than  to  read.  But 
I'll  work  no  more  now,  miss.  I  thought  'twould  be 
the  last  I'd  do,  and  it  is." 

"  And  I  will  wear  it  for  your  sake,  Bessy,"  said  Lucy; 
and  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  put  the  veil  over  her 
curls.     "  How  does  it  look  1 " 

It  did  look  very  beautiful,  and  Lucy  looked  almost 
as  happy  as  Bessy,  though  the  tears  still  came  dropping 
from  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  so  kind  of  you,  Bessy,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
never  part  with  it ;  I  will  keep  it  all  my  life  as  a  re- 
membrance of  you ! " 

"It  was  little  I  could  do  for  ye,  Miss  Lucy,  and 
I've  done  nought  for  Miss  Eleanor  at  all  ^  but  the  love 
for  ye  both  is  deep  down  here ;"  and  Bessy's  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  gratitude  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
heart.  "  'Twas  you  first  led  me  to  Him  as  has  been  all 
in  all  to  me  this  last  twelvemonth  and  more,  and  now  I'm 
agoing  to  him  soon ;  but  as  long  as  I'm  here  I'll  pray 
to  him  to  bless  ye  and  to  make  ye  happy, — and  he  will." 
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A  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate  just  as  Lucy  bad 
put  on  her  bonnet  again.  She  looked  out,  and  saw  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montague,  her  cousin  Harriet,  and  her  little 
brother  Willy.  Then  bidding  a  hasty  adieu  to  Bessy, 
she  ran  out,  got  into  the  carriage  beside  them,  and 
drove  home. 

There  were  two  more  arrivals  at  the  Grange  that 
evening.  First  came  Philip,  accompanied  by  Ins  friend 
Mr.  Anderson  and  his  little  pupil  George.  An  hour 
or  two  later  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  followed 
by  a  shout  of  joy  from  the  school-room  where  the 
children  were  at  play.  Next  minute  the  parlour  door 
opened,  and  in  came  Gerald,  frank,  gay,  light-hearted 
as  ever. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  coming  to  school,  Philip ! "  he 
said  that  night  when  the  two  boys  had  gone  out 
together  for  a  walk  in  the  moonlight.  "You  cannot 
think  how  dull  it  has  been  for  me  without  you.  Then 
I  need  you  to  help  me  on  too ;  for  though  the  master  is 
a  good  man,  the  fellows  are  all  inclined  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing good.  I  have  tried  not  to  mind  their  sneers ;  but 
I  have  often  wished  I  had  you  beside  me, — two  are 
better  than  one,  you  know." 

"  So  Lucy  and  Charles  Barnard  seem  to  think !"  said 
Philip  with  a  smile.  "  But,  seriously  speaking,  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  going  with  you,  Gerald,  for  it  is 
hard  work  plodding  on  all  by  one's-self ; — not  that  I  am 
regretting  the  choice  I  have  made,  far  from  it ;  but  I 
do  feel  sometimes  how  very  much    I   have   need  of 
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patience.     It  will  be   easier  for  us  both  to  study  to- 
gether.    You  still  think  of  the  law,  Gerald  % " 

"  Yes ;  papa  would  like  me  to  be  a  barrister,  and  I 
wish  it  too  myself.  My  only  fear  is,  that  I  have  not 
the  gift  of  eloquence;  but  that  may  be  acquired,  if  I 
stick  to  it.  What  about  George  Anderson  ]  Eleanor 
tells  me  he  is  to  be  boarded  at  Dr.  Sugden's." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  quite  well  now ;  his  delicacy  was  only 
the  effect  of  a  very  severe  fever.  Mr.  Anderson  thought 
he  should  go  to  school ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  at  Dr.  Sugden's.  Mr.  Maurice  is  veiy 
kind  to  the  boys,  and  I  can  rely  on  Henry  Beresford 
taking  an  interest  in  any  one  I  recommend  to  him. 
Then  Charles  and  Lucy  will  be  near,  if  he  should  be 
ill  at  any  time.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
arrangement." 

"  Admirable.  But  there  is  papa  calling  us.  Here  !" 
shouted  Gerald,  as  he  turned  in  the  direction  from 
winch  he  heard  the  voice. 

"  Lucy  wants  you  to  go  into  the  house  to  her, 
Philip,"  said  Major  Townshend,  when  the  boys  had 
come  up  to  him.  "  I  am  going  on  a  little  farther ;  will 
you  come,  Gerald  1 " 

"Yes,  papa,  willingly;"  and  off  they  went. 


R 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"The  rcwds  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  !" 

"  Now  for  the  veil!"  said  Grace  Barnard,  gaily.  "Will 
you  be  so  good  as  bring  it  here,  Miss  Montague  1 " 

"  Not  you,  Harriet,"  said  Lucy,  quickly;  "Eleanor 
must  do  that ! " 

Not  every  common  finger  might  be  allowed  to  touch 
what  Bessy  Gray's  dying  hands  had  wrought  for  Lucy's 
bridal  morn.  Eleanor  felt  strangely  sad  as  she  draped 
the  lacy  folds  to  fall  lightly  and  gracefully  over  Lucy's 
shoulders  j  and  something  in  Lucy's  manner,  as  she 
turned  round  to  exhibit  herself  to  her  bridemaids, 
made  Grace  Barnard  repress  the  exclamation  of  admira- 
tion which  had  risen  to  her  lips. 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  look  out  of  the  carriage  to  let 
Bessy  see  me,"  said  Lucy,  in  reply  to  Eleanor's  sugges- 
tion. "  Now,  I  am  quite  ready,  and  you  are  all  ready 
too.  I  have  still  half  an  hour  to  wait,  so  go  away  all 
of  you,  like  good  girls,  for  a  little." 

Left  alone,  Lucy  opened  the  drawer  which  had  con- 
tained her  choicest  relics.  All  were  gone  save  one — 
that  one  which  was  to  go  with  herself :  she  could  not 
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part  with  it  for  a  day,  she  could  not  trust  the  packing 
of  it  to  another.  Lovingly  her  mother  seemed  to  smile 
upon  her  as  she  stood  there,  in  her  bridal  attire,  gazing 
at  that  dear,  old,  familiar  face.  Again  she  put  the 
picture  to  her  lips,  and  again  a  few  tears  fell.  Then 
kneeling  down,  she  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  her 
mother's  God  upon  herself  in  her  new  and  untried  life. 
It  seemed  to  open  brightly  and  invitingly  before  her, 
yet  Lucy  knew  that  even  there  she  would  have  "  need 
of  patience." 

The  village  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal  as  the  wedding- 
party  drove  up  the  green  lane  to  the  old  church  that 
morning.  It  was  a  bright,  balmy  day, — one  of  those 
days  which  look  in  upon  us  now  and  then  between  the 
frosts  of  winter  and  the  withering  winds  of  spring,  as 
if  to  remind  us  that  there  is  such  a  season  as  summer, 
and  that  it  will  come  again.  The  village  children  had 
robbed  the  woods  and  dells  of  the  first  primroses  and 
sweet  violets,  with  which  to  strew  the  road  all  the 
way  up  the  hill.  It  was  long  since  a  day  like  this  had 
been  seen  in  the  little  village. 

Sunday  scholars,  in  their  clean,  white,  Sunday  tippets, 
filled  a  considerable  part  of  the  centre. of  the  church. 
Behind  them  were  the  parishioners;  and  the  wedding- 
party  stood  near  the  communion-table.  There  was  old 
Dr.  Barnard,  with  his  bald  forehead,  and  venerable  white 
locks,  and  face  beaming  with  delight.  There  was  Mrs. 
Barnard,  calm  and  placid,  with  her  eye  of  motherly 
pride  resting  upon  her  son.     There  was  the  bridegroom 
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himself,  conversing  pleasantly  with  all  who  spoke  to 
him,  but  looking  as  if  he  was  answering  everybody 
wrong.  On  his  right  hand  was  Philip,  in  all  the  im- 
portance of  his  position  as  bridegroom's  man,  and  of 
the  coat  which  he  wore  for  the  first  time  that  day. 
Behind  Philip  stood  Mr.  Anderson  and  George.  Mrs. 
Townshend,  Mrs.  Montague,  Gerald,  and  some  of  his 
companions,  Willy  and  Carry,  were  ranged  on  the  other 
side ;  while  groups  of  wedding-guests,  and  the  Grange 
servants,  were  scattered  here  and  there.  Conspicuous 
among  the  spectators  might  be  seen  William  Morris 
and  his  son  Johnny,  with  their  broad,  honest  faces; 
Mr.  Walker  and  his  daughter  Nanny ;  Mrs.  Brown, 
Mar£  Brown,  Tom  Brown,  and  all  the  little  Browns; 
Johnny  Gray,  and  his  mother,  who  had  taken  a  holiday 
at  last  from  her  hard  out-door  labour ;  and  many  others 
well  known  to  Lucy  and  her  friends.  Mr.  Montague 
and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  were  in  their  sur- 
plices, and  now  every  one  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
bride. 

At  last  the  carriage  drove  up,  a  low  hum  ran  through 
the  church,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door. 
Slightly  paler  than  usual,  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
Lucy  appeared  leaning  on  Major  Townshend's  arm. 
Eyes  bright  though  tearful  followed  her  as  she  walked 
down  the  centre  aisle,  and  a  fervent  "  God  bless  her  !" 
rose  from  more  than  one  grateful  heart.  Behind  her 
walked  her  four  bridemaids,  two  and  two.  It  might 
have  been  a  slight  disappointment  had  they  known  that 
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scarcely  any  one  looked  at  them.  Grace  Barnard  was 
gay  and  lively ;  Harriet  Montague,  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed ;  Mildred,  eager  and  excited ;  Eleanor,  earnest 
and  happy. 

The  words  were  spoken — "  For  better,  for  worse  ; 
for  richer,  for  poorer ;  in  sickness,  in  health,  till  death 
us  do  part."  Mrs.  Barnard  hung  back  a  moment  when 
the  ceremony  was  over, — Mrs.  Townshend  must  still 
have  the  first  kiss.  Others  followed  ;  and  then  Charles 
Barnard,  proud  and  happy,  led  his  bride  away. 

Lucy  raised  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  when  they 
were  out  of  church.  Instinctively  they  turned  to  the 
new  white  stone  in  that  quiet  corner,  to  the  chap- 
let  which  still  lay  fresh  and  bright  on  her  mother's 
grave.  Might  not  her  mother's  spirit  be  looking  down 
upon  her  now  1 

"  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  call  you  Mrs.  Charles 
Barnard,"  said  Eleanor,  when,  after  the  breakfast,  the 
four  bridemaids  had  attired  Lucy  in  her  travelling 
dress  ;  "  I  shall  be  always  making  a  mistake,  and  call- 
ing you  Miss  Harcourt." 

"  Call  me  Lucy,  then ;  will  not  that  be  easier  V* 

"  O  yes,  for  Gerald  calls  you  that.  May  I  then  1 
Thank  you,  Lucy." 

"  I  should  have  liked  it  better  all  along,"  said  Lucy ; 
"  but  Mrs.  Townshend  thought  it  would  not  do  so  long 
as  I  was  teaching  you." 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  cried  Mildred ;  "  and 
Dr.  Charles  Barnard  is  waiting  in  the  hall." 
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With  strangely  mingled  feelings  Lucy  walked  down 
stairs,  felt  herself  embraced  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
parting,  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  orphan  home,  and 
found  herself  driving  quickly  down  the  avenue  at  her 
husband's  side.  A  sudden  impulse  made  her  start  for- 
ward as  they  reached  the  gate. 

"  Charles,  I  must  bid  farewell  to  poor  Bessy." 

Bessy  Gray  had  left  her  couch  for  the  last  time  that 
morning,  having,  at  her  urgent  request,  been  moved  to 
the  window,  where,  lying  on  the  carriage  which  Gerald 
and  Eleanor  had  made  for  her,  she  might  see  Miss 
Harcourt  pass  on  her  way  to  church.  Lucy  had  not 
failed  to  look  out  of  the  carriage  as  she  had  promised  to 
Eleanor;  and  Bessy,  smiling  through  her  tears,  had 
gazed,  as  she  thought  for  the  last  time,  on  the  face 
which  looked  out,  bright  yet  sad,  from  her  own  much- 
prized  gift.  But  now  Lucy  was  there  again,  bending 
in  pitying  tenderness  over  her  couch  as  poor  Bessy 
writhed  under  one  of  the  spasmodic  attacks  which  had 
of  late  been  added  to  her  other  sufferings. 

"  So  kind  of  you  to  come !"  she  gasped,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  as  Charles  Bar- 
nard moved  her  position  to  give  her  some  relief.  "  No, 
no,"  on  Lucy's  kindly  sympathizing  with  her  agony; 
"it's  not  one  bit  too  much;  think  what  He  suffered 
for  me  !  How  kind  He  is  !  and  I  agoing  to  Him  soon. 
Oh,  I'm  so  bappy !" 

"Your  sufferings  will  soon  be  over,  Bessy,"  said 
Lucy  in  a  faltering  voice. 
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"  I  shall  be  with  Him  ! — that's  best,"  said  Bessy, 
brightly  ;  "  and  in  His  presence  there  is  joy." 

The  dying  girl  looked  np,  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  a  bright  smile  played  around  her  lips,  as  she  re- 
peated slowly,  laying  an  emphasis  on  each  word  : — -"Ful- 
ness of  joy  !" 

Perhaps  angels  looked  down  in  wonder  and  delight 
upon  those  two  young  girls  as  they  clasped  their  arms 
round  one  another's  necks  for  a  farewell  kiss, — the  one 
full  of  life  and  health  and  hope,  just  entered  upon  a  new 
stage  of  her  race  of  patience  ;  the  other,  calm,  peaceful, 
happy, — the  race  all  but  run,  faith  all  but  finished, 
patience  all  but  perfected,  joy  all  but  full ! 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  Lucy  Barnard,  as  she  once 
more  stepped  into  the  carnage,  should  shed  tears  of 
real  sorrow  on  her  wedding-day'? 

A  fortnight  later,  when  Lucy  returned  to  Miles- 
borough  and  walked  out  to  the  Grange,  it  was 
with  a  beating  heart  that  she  hurried  past  the  door 
of  the  little  cottage  where  Bessy  Gray  had  lived 
and  died.  Afterwards,  when  Eleanor  pointed  out  to 
her  in  the  church-yard  the  last  resting-place  of  Bessy's 
worn-out  body,  Lucy's  eye  of  faith  went  upwards  to 
where  the  meek  and  chastened  spirit,  now  made  perfect, 
rejoices  for  evermore  in  "  fulness  of  joy." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"Then  draw  we  nearer  day  by  day, 
Each  to  his  brethren,  all  to  God ; 
Let  the  world  take  us  as  she  may, 
We  must  not  change  our  road." 

More  than  ten  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
little  circle  at  the  Grange  was  broken  up  by  Lucy's 
marriage;  and  now  Michaelmas-day  of  the  year  1858 
finds  them  all  once  more  assembled  on  the  lawn  to 
celebrate  the  harvest-home  and  their  own  happy  family 
gathering.  Old  Time  has  been  at  work  upon  our 
friends  since  we  saw  them  last, — has  made  the  middle- 
aged  somewhat  elderly ;  the  children,  grown-up  men  and 
women  ;  the  babies,  big  romping  boys  and  girls.  Major 
Townshend  is  erect,  his  step  as  firm  as  ever;  but  there 
is  more  than  a  sprinkling  of  grey  in  his  bushy,  black 
hair  now  ;  a  large  scar  stretches  across  his  cheek ;  and 
one  sleeve  of  his  coat  is  empty,  and  tacked  to  the  side. 
With  the  arm  that  is  left  he  dandles  a  baby  boy,  who 
pulls  his  whiskers,  and  shouts,  "  Grandpapa !"  The 
bright  yet  softened  expression  of  his  countenance  tells 
that  the  sternness,  which  was  the  only  defect  of  a  cha- 
racter truly  estimable,  has  entirely  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Townshend  i3  less  changed  than  her  husband  ; 
perhaps  it  were  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  she  is  not 
changed  at   all.      She    moves   quietly   up   and   down 
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among  her  guests,  and  has,  as  of  old,  a  kind  smile  and 
a  kind  word  for  everybody.  Gerald  takes  his  father's 
place  at  the  head  of  the  long  table  to-day.  Carry, 
now  a  girl  of  fourteen,  has  succeeded  Mildred  as  the 
bustling  member  of  the  family.  Master  Frank,  whom 
we  knew  only  as  the  baby  of  the  family,  talks  with  his 
next  neighbour,  Willy  Harcourt,  of  all  the  latest  topics 
of  interest  at  Milesborough  Grammar  School.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maitland  are  there  with  the  babies  whom  they 
took  to  India  with  them — a  boy  and  girl  of  twelve  and 
fourteen.  Mildred  and  Eleanor  are  there,  but  no  one 
would  mistake  the  one  for  the  other  now.  Yet,  after 
all,  they  are  perhaps  more  like  each  other  than  they 
used  to  be. 

Charles  Barnard  is  there,  thinking  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  given  some  eleven  years  ago,  on 
Gerald's  birthday,  on  that  very  lawn.  Lucy  is  there, 
no  longer  girlish,  but  womanly,  with  her  four  boys — the 
eldest  at  his  papa's  side,  the  youngest  a  baby  in  Mary 
Brown's  arms.  Mrs.  Brown  is  there,  and  Tom — not 
Tom  Brown  the  poor  Charity  School  boy,  Jbut  the  great 
artist  Thomas  Brown,  of  whom  all  Milesborough  is 
proud.  Mrs.  Gray  is  there,  and  her  son  Johnny,  now 
gardener  at  the  Grange.  William  Morris  is  there,  and 
his  son  Johnny,  now  ploughboy  at  Maylands.  The 
Squire  has  given  up  the  farm  again  ;  this  is  the  last 
harvest  that  he  will  reap  from  Maylands.  A  new 
tenant  is  coming  at  Martinmas,  but  even  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend  does  not  know  who  it  will  be. 
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Not  far  from  Gerald  is  a  rosy,  happy-looking  girl, 
who  glances  np  proudly  from  time  to  time  to  the  tall, 
bent  man  who  sits  beside  her,  enjoying  the  various 
toasts  which  he  drinks  heartily  in  water.  It  is  Nanny 
Walker  and  her  father,  for  ten  years  the  much-respected 
schoolmaster  of  the  village.  Near  them  is  the  rector 
of  the  parish — not  the  old  rector,  though,  who  is  dead, 
but  his  successor,  who  has  been  settled  for  three  years 
now  in  the  pretty  rectory  upon  the  hill.  His  appoint- 
ment, hailed  with  delight  by  the  villagers,  young  and 
old,  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  boons 
which  the  Squire  has  conferred  upon  the  parish. 
Gerald  speaks  to  him,  and  he  turns  round, — it  is  our 
old  friend  Philip  Harcourt,  steady,  thoughtful,  studious 
as  ever,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  great  work, 
running  with  patience  the  great  race,  but  seldom  if 
ever  tempted  now  to  turn  back.  Honours  he  has  won 
in  his  university  career — honours  which,  as  Dr.  Sugden 
augured,  have  proved  an  honour  to  the  Grammar  School 
of  Milesborough  j  but  Philip  carries  them  all  humbly, 
and  follows  on. 

A  gratifying  circumstance,  winch  occurred  shortly 
after  Philip's  appointment,  was  Ms  offer  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  his  late  father's  living  by  the  patron,  Lord 
Melstone.  That  nobleman  had  been  coming  out  of  late 
in  a  new  character; — had  left  off  horse-racing ;  forsaken 
Ins  old  associates;  been  taking  the  chair  at  religious 
meetings ;  and  was,  and  still  is,  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  for  the  benefit,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
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tenantry  on  his  large  estates.  His  offer  to  Philip  was 
accompanied  with  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  what 
he  owed  to  the  expostulations,  years  before,  of  Philip's 
father — expostulations  which  had  called  forth  only 
hatred  and  opposition  at  the  time,  but  which  he  had 
been  able  to  shake  off  along  with  his  old  course  of  life. 
Philip  had  previously  signified  his  acceptance  of  Major 
Townshend's  presentation,  and  had  no  wish  to  exchange 
it  for  a  more  lucrative  benefice;  but  Lucy  and  he 
talked  over  Ins  lordship's  letter  together,  and  felt  happy 
in  the  thought  that  their  father's  conscientiousness  had 
not  been  in  vain. 

"  It  shows  us,"  said  Lucy,  "  how  long  the  seed  may 
lie  apparently  dead,  and  yet  spring  up  after  all.  '  Let 
us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing  j  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not.'    Yes,  we  have  '  need  of  patience.' ' 

Lucy  has  been  learning  this  lesson  in  her  married 
life.  It  has  been  happy,  but  it  has  not  been  all  bright. 
A  pair  of  little  feet  have  ceased  to  patter  along  the 
nursery  floor ;  a  sweet  baby-prattle  has  been  hushed  ; 
and  now  a  little  mound  beside  her  mother's  grave,  and 
some  soft,  flaxen  curls  in  the  drawer  beside  her 
mother's  picture,  are  all  to  remind  her  here  of  the  little 
Lucy.  But  though  the  grief  is  fresh,  Lucy  can  smile 
through  her  tears  as  she  points  upwards  to  where  her 
child  is  "gone  before ;"  and  her  merry  boys  will  stop  their 
romping  to  sit  and  hear  about  the  happy  place  where 
their  little  sister  is  with  Jesus.  To  Lucy  herself  she 
is  a  sweet  tie  to  heaven. 
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But  to  go  back  a  little. 

Eleanor  never  went  to  India  ;  she  stayed  in  England, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Gerald  Townshend.  But  Mil- 
dred went — poor  Mildred ! 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage,  Gerald  received  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Mati-ands,   Otago,  New  Zkalasd, 
"February  1856. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  at  this  date  to  take 
up  my  pen,  but  Sally  says,  '  Better  late  than  never ; ' 
so,  trusting  to  your  kindness,  I  make  bold  to  write. 
You  must  not  think  that  we  have  forgotten  May- 
lands,  or  the  village,  or  the  Squire's  lectures,  though 
we  have  been  away  from  them  all  these  ten  years  and 
more.  We  often  speak  of  you  all ;  and  we  have  been 
happy,  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  of  your  welfare  from 
Sailor  Ben.  I  write  now  to  offer  you  our  united  best 
wishes  on  the  occasion  of  your  marriage.  Mother  and 
I  could  not  be  sure  which  of  the  Miss  Maitlands  Miss 
Eleanor  was  \  but  Sally  says  it's  the  one  that  put  her 
arm  kindly  round  her  neck,  and  told  her  we  were  all 
going  to  Australia  together.  We  stayed  three  years  in 
Australia,  and  then  came  on  here.  I  have  been  settled 
in  this  farm  for  four  years  now,  and  things  have  pros- 
pered with  me.  We  have  a  sweet  spot  here — as  sweet  a 
spot  as  Maylands,  only  Sally  does  not  think  so.  Sally 
is  a  grown-up  young  woman  now,  but  she  is  just  what 
she  used  to  be  long  ago.     She  has  never  forgotten 
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Miss  Harcourt.  We  have  heard  that  Miss  Harcourt's 
brother  is  in  the  rectory  now.  We  have  a  good 
minister  out  here,  and  many  privileges,  but  I  never  will 
forget  the  Squire's  last  lecture,  about  seeking  first  the 
Kingdom.  This  place  was  thrown  into  excitement 
last  week  by  the  apprehension  of  a  man  on  the  charge 
of  robbery  and  murder.  He  had  fled  from  Sydney, 
but  was  traced  and  taken  up  here.  I  was  asked  to  go 
with  another  man  to  see  him ;  and  fancy  my  surprise 
when  in  the  prisoner  I  recognised  my  old  associate, 
Bill  Jacobs !  He  seems  to  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  since  leaving  Milesborough.  He  worked  for  a 
time  at  the  diggings,  along  with  a  set  of  bad  fellows ; 
has  been  often  imprisoned;  and  is  now  a  hardened 
criminal.  He  says  he  will  turn  Queen's  evidence 
against  another  man  who  lias  been  taken  up  in 
Australia,  an  intimate  companion  of  his  of  the  name  of 
Smith.  I  tremble  when  I  look  back  upon  the  days 
when  he  and  I  used  to  be  together.  I  might  have 
been  left  to  go  on  in  the  same  course,  and  been  as  bad 
as  he  is  now.  We  had  a  visit,  a  month  ago,  from 
Sailor  Ben,  or  Ben  Robinson  as  I  must  call  him  now, 
for  he  is  going  to  give  up  the  sea.  He  had  money  left 
him  lately  by  the  husband  of  one  Mary  Cartwright, 
whom  he  helped  to  save  from  the  wreck.  She  is  now 
a  rich  widow,  her  husband  having  made  a  fortune  in 
Australia.  Ben  speaks  of  going  home  to  England 
by-and-by,  and  settling  in  some  quiet  corner  not  far 
from    Milesborough.       He    is   a    kind,    good-hearted 
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fellow.  Mother  and  Sally  join  me  in  best  respects  and 
kind  remembrances  to  the  Squire  and  the  Squire's  lady, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Barnard,  Mrs.  Gerald  Townshend 
and  yourself.  We  hear  Miss  Mildred  is  gone  to  India. 
Pray  remember  us  to  Johnny  Gray  and  Mary  Brown. 
Once  more  apologizing  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
writing  to  you,  I  am, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Edward  Jones." 

Mildred's  letters,  after  her  return  to  India,  were 
written  in  the  highest  spirits.  Novelty  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  her,  and  she  had  novelty  enough  in  her  new 
mode  of  life.  It  was  not  an  idle,  dreamy,  listless  life, 
for  Mildred  carried  her  active,  bustling  disposition  with 
her  wherever  she  went.  Eleanor's  only  regret,  on 
reading  her  sister's  clever,  graphic  descriptions  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  and  manners,  was,  that  Mildred's 
highest  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  shine  in  society — to 
see  and  to  be  seen. 

The  summer  of  1857  brought  terror  and  dismay  to 
many  hearts  and  home3  in  England.  The  same  mail 
wliich  carried  to  our  shores  the  disastrous  tidings  of 
the  Indian  outbreak,  was  the  first  which,  for  twelve 
years,  had  brought  no  letter  to  Eleanor.  A  fortnight 
before,  she  had  heard  from  Mildred  from  Calcutta, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  and  their  eldest  daughter 
had  be*  d  staying  for  a  month.     They  were  to  leave  the 
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capital  the  day  after  Mildred  wrote  (about  ten  days 
before  the  departure  of  the  mail),  and  it  was  expected 
that  Eleanor's  next  letter  from  them  would  leave  them 
somewhere  up  the  country. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Eleanor  Townshend 
went  through  her  household  duties  that  day  and  the 
next.  The  third  morning  brought  a  letter  to  Gerald 
from  his  father.  On  the  tirst  receipt  of  the  fatal  news 
from  the  East.  Major  Townshend  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  at  once  to  Bengal.  It  was  the  Presidency 
in  which  he  had  served  in  early  life.  Mutiny  had 
broken  out,  a  general  revolt  was  threatened  ;  he  must 
do  what  he  could  to  help  to  put  down  the  one  and  to 
prevent  the  other.  Gerald  would  have  to  leave  London 
and  return  to  the  Grange,  where  his  presence  would  be 
needed  to  comfort  his  mother,  and  to  superintend 
village  matti 

It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  parting  when,  the  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  Squire  took  leave  of  his  village 
seholars.  Sadder  and  more  solemn  still  was  that  the 
following  morning,  when  he  tore  liimself  away  from 
Mrs.  Townshend,  Carry,  Frank.  Gerald.  Eleanor,  and  his 
little  unconscious  grandson.  But  duty  called  for  the 
saeririee.  and  it  was  made  in  faith. 

Six  weeks  passed,  and  letters  came  to  Mrs.  Towusheud 
from  Gibraltar,  from  Malta,  from  Alexandria;  but  HO 
letter  came  to  Eleanor.  Her  little  brother  and  sister 
were  at  Karlham,  and  safe  ;  but  a  dark  uncertainty  klffig 
over  the  fate  of  her  father  and  mother  and  of  Mild 
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It  was  no  small  comfort  to  Eleanor  to  be  at  the  Grange. 
In  London,  with  Gerald  often  absent  at  the  circuit 
courts,  she  would  have  been  more  desolate  than  now, 
with  Mrs.  Townshend  to  sympathize,  Lucy  to  cheer,  and 
the  children  to  help  to  divert  her.  Gerald  stepped 
into  his  father's  duties  in  his  father's  absence.  Eleanor 
took  her  place  among  the  listeners  at  the  Sunday 
lectures,  and  it  lightened  her  sadness  to  see  the  interest 
with  which  Gerald's  explanations  were  listened  to,  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  questions  were  answered. 
Gerald  had,  like  Philip,  gained  honours  at  Cambridge ; 
he  had  won  admiration  at  the  bar  by  his  powerful  and 
eloquent  pleadings  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  Gerald  was  ever  more  truly 
great  than  when  seeking  to  open  the  mind  of  a  little 
village  child  to  son.    oublime  yet  simple  gospel  truth. 

At  last  Eleanor's  susi;  ,.se  was  in  part  relieved  by  a 
letter  from  her  mother.  Mrs.  Maitland's  tale  was  a  sad 
one.  Mutiny  had  broken  out  at  the  station  where  they 
had  arrived  only  the  evening  before ;  officers  and  others 
had  been  massacred  j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland,  along  with 
other  five  Europeans,  had  escaped  under  cover  of  night ; 
but  Mildred  was  Vmissing.  Eleanor  read  no  farther 
than  that  word  "  fcmissing ! "  A  dark  film  came  over 
her  eyes;  the  letter  fell  out  of  her  hand;  she  would 
have  fallen  ofifher  chair  had  not  Mrs.  Townshend  caught 
her  as  her  head  was  going  down.  Some  hours  elapsed 
before  she  could  again  take  up  the  letter ;  but  when  at 
last  she  did  so,  the  spirit  of  faith  and  patience  which 
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breathed  through  each  Hue  of  agony  seemed  to  reach 
herself.  Eleanor  might  sorrow,  but  she  must  not 
question — she  might  mourn,  but  she  must  not  murmur. 

Clouds  thickened  over  the  heads  of  the  son-owing 
circle  at  the  Grange.  A  report  came,  copied  into  every 
paper,  wanting  only  an  official  communication  to  confirm 
it,  that  Major  Townshend  had  been  killed.  It  roused 
Eleanor  a  little  from  her  own  grief,  to  feel  herself  called 
upon  to  try  to  comfort  her  mother-in-law.  Never  had 
Mrs.  Townshend  felt  the  affection  of  her  children  as  she 
did  now. 

A  week  after  the  report  of  Major  Townshend's  death, 
a  letter  came  to  Mrs.  Townshend  in  his  handwriting. 
Was  it  one  of  those  much-prized,  much-dreaded  mes- 
sengers that  pierce  rather  than  soothe,  when  we  know 
that  the  hand  that  wrote  the  wore .  of  affection  has  long 
lain  still  and  motionless]  ilmly,  but  tremblingly, 
Mrs.  Townshend  broke  the  seal.  Oh,  joy!  he  was 
alive !  He  was  faint  and  ill,  unable  to  write  more  than 
the  address  and  Ms  own  signature,  a  large  gash  half 
open  upon  his  cheek,  his  left  arm  amputated ;  but  he 
was  alive — he  might  recover  yet! 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  read  all  the  harrowing  letters 
with  which  whole  columns  of  the  Times  were  filled. 
They  made  her  ill,  yet  she  could  not  help  reading  them. 
She  read  the  story  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre,  and  her 
heart  sickened,  though  her  eyee  were  dry.  She  put 
away  her  work-box — Mildred  had  one  just  like  it;  and 
when  her  little  boy  played  with  her  curl-,  she  thought 
s 
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of  Mildred's,  and  braided  them  away.  Sometimes  a 
line  or  two  of  "  The  Rose  of  Mortley  Castle"  would  run 
in  her  head,  as  the  case  of  the  Lucknow  garrison  seemed 
to  grow  more  desperate;  then  she  would  pray  as  she 
had  never  done  before  for  "  all  prisoners  and  captives." 
To  read  her  Bible  and  to  pray — to  smile  to  her  baby 
when  he  was  awake,  and  to  weep  over  him  when  he 
lay  sleeping  in  her  arms — to  appear  as  cheerful  as  she 
could  to  Gerald — to  move  softly  through  the  house,  and 
speak  a  kind  word,  or  do  a  kind  action  whenever  she 
could — such  was  the  sum  of  Eleanor's  life  for  months. 
Ah !  she  had  need  of  patience — patience  to  wait  rather 
than  to  work,  to  suffer  rather  than  to  do,  the  active 
rather  than  the  passive — tins  was  needful  for  her  now. 
She  sought  it,  and  it  was  given  to  her — not  singly,  but' 
coupled  with  the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  graces  :  hers 
was  the  "  patience  of  hope." 

And  Mildred  ] 

Far  from  home,  and  kindred,  and  acquaintances, 
Mildred  Maitland  was  learning  the  first  letters  of  that 
one  word — patience!  She  was  spelling  them  out  with 
many  tears; — her  school,  affliction;  her  text-book,  the 
passages  of  Scripture  with  which  Lucy's  care  had  stored 
her  memory;  her  Teacher,  He  who  alone  teach eth 
savingly  and  to  profit,  who,  even  in  the  hardest  lessons, 
ever  is  the  Comforter.  May  not  others,  thoughtless, 
too,  like  Mildred,  have  been  chosen,  like  her,  in  that 
seven-times-heated  furnace  1 

Mildred  had  been  aroused,  like  her  father  and  mother, 
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by  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  servants  and  the  yells  of 
the  murderous  sepoys.  She  sprang  out  of  bed,  opened 
her  door  to  rush  along  the  veranda,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  was  the  room  in  which  her  father  and  mother 
slept.  But  the  intervening  space  was  filled  with 
enemies.  A  faithful  native  servant  forced  his  wav 
through  them ;  dragged  rather  than  led  Mildred  out  of 
the  house;  placed  her  upon  a  horse  ;  mounted  behind 
her,  and  rode  off  at  full  gallop  past  the  cantonments. 
Twice  she  fell  off;  twice  she  had  to  run  for  upwards  of 
a  mile,  barefooted  and  half-clothed,  holding  by  the 
bridle.  At  last,  after  a  desperate  ride  of  several  hours, 
they  halted  at  the  entrance  of  a  native  village.  Weary, 
faint,  shivering,  her  feet  blistered,  her  head  throbbing, 
and  her  senses  almost  reeling,  Mildred  was  carried  into 
the  nearest  hut. 

What  happened  during  the  next  few  weeks  she  never 
knew.  Amid  the  wild  ravings  of  a  jungle  fever,  the 
past  and  the  present,  life  or  death,  would  have  been  all 
one  to  her.  When  she  awoke  at  last  to  consciousness, 
she  found  herself  lying  on  a  mat  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  hut,  a  little  rice  water  standing  at  her  side,  and 
an  old  native  woman  moving  slowly  about.  She  spoke, 
and  the  woman  came  forward,  shook  her  head,  and 
made  a  sign  to  her  to  be  silent. 

Where  was  she  ?  how  came  she  there  ]  where  were 
her  papa  and  mamma  1  were  the  first  questions  Mildred 
asked  herself  as  she  tried  to  raise  her  hand  to  her  head. 
Ah!  she  recollected  it  all  now.     Those  shrieks,  those 
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yells,  those  flashing  swords,  those  savage  faces,  that 
ride  when  she  was  carried  off  she  knew  not  where,  and 
felt  as  if  she  had  no  power  to  think,  or  act,  or  even 
feel ! — was  it  all  a  dream  1  If  so,  how  did  she  happen 
to  be  there  now  1 — Was  she  dreaming  still  1 

The  appearance  of  her  father's  native  servant  was  the 
first  thing  which  helped  her  to  settle  the  doubtful  ques- 
tion. The  man  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  told  her  all 
that  had  happened, — how  the  house  in  which  she  had 
slept  for  half-a-night  had  been  attacked ;  how  he  believed 
his  master  and  mistress  to  have  been  murdered ;  how  he 
had  carried  Mildred  to  his  own  home,  and  left  her  under 
his  mother's  care  until  he  should  be  able  to  take  her  to 
a  place  of  safety.  He  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  for 
in  the  meantime  she  was  safe — no  one  but  himself  and 
his  mother  knew  of  a  Feringhee  being  in  the  village ;  only 
she  must  be  content  for  the  present  to  remain  a  prisoner. 

Poor  Mildred  !  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  her  mind 
opened  to  a  full  sense  of  her  position.  Then  the  thought 
that  her  father  and  mother  were  no  more  came  upon  her 
with  almost  overwhelming  agony.  And  the  manner  of 
their  death  ! — but  Mildred  could  not  bring  her  mind  to 
think  of  that.  Then  her  heart  turned  to  Eleanor,  her 
twin  sister,  now  in  England.  They  had  grown  up 
together;  they  had  never  been  separated  a  day  till 
Eleanor  was  married ;  but  how  far  were  they  separated 
now  ! — nay,  might  they  not  be  separated  for  ever  ? 
Then  Mildred  thought  how  different  Eleanor  was  from 
her, — how  thoughtful  when  she  was  thoughtless,  how 
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earnest  when  she  was  indifferent !  She  thought  of  how 
Eleanor  had  implored  her  with  tears,  the  day  before  she 
sailed  for  India,  to  begin  the  race  wdrich  she  herself  was 
running  with  patience,  "  looking  unto  Jesus."  Mildred 
had  been  softened  at  the  time,  but  soon  she  had  returned 
to  her  former  indifference ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  now — 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  ! 

Dimly,  through  her  tears,  Mildred  Maitland  looked 
to  Him  whom  she  had  despised  so  long ;  she  looked  to 
Him  for  pardon,  for  righteousness,  for  strength.  No 
human  eye  was  there  to  witness  her  tears  of  penitence — 
no  Christian  friend  was  there  to  share  her  new  found 
happiness ;  but  there  was  joy  that  day  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  of  itself  to  tell  of  all  that 
Mildred  thought,  and  felt,  and  did,  and  suffered  during 
her  slow  recovery  and  her  confinement  to  the  hut, — of 
all  her  hairbreadth  escapes,  when,  her  face,  hands,  and 
arms  painted,  and  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  native 
woman,  she  was  at  last  placed  under  the  protection  of 
a  detachment  of  the  British  force,  and  by  them  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  Calcutta.  There  she  had  the  inex- 
pressible joy  of  finding  her  parents  both  alive.  No 
words  could  describe  that  meeting ;  it  had  something  in 
it  of  that  other  meeting  to  which  they  only  look  forward 
who  "  have  loved  and  lost." 

And  now,  on  this  Michaelmas-day  of  the  year  1858, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Townshend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland, 
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•and  all  their  children,  are  happily  assembled  on  the 
lawn.  Side  by  side  to-day  sit  Mildred  and  Eleanor :  in 
feature,  less  like  than  formerly — in  expression,  more 
like  than  ever;  Mildred's,  bright  yet  soft — Eleanor's, 
soft  yet  bright. 

The  entertainment  is  over,  and  hand  in  hand  the 
twin  sisters  walk  away  together. 

It  is  a  fortnight  later,  and  Lucy  and  her  husband  are 
looking  at  the  present  which  Tom  Brown  had  sent  the 
day  before  to  Dr.  Charles  Barnard.  "  I  owe  it  to  you, 
sir,"  he  says  in  his  note ;  "  besides,  the  picture  is  Mrs. 
Barnard's."  It  has  been  in  the  London  Exhibition, 
calling  forth  the  praises  of  the  highest  judges.  It  has 
been  exhibited  in "  Milesborough  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital.  Large  sums  have  been  offered  for  it,  but  Tom 
has  declined  them  all.  The  subject  is  Patience ;  the  face, 
that  one  face  which  Lucy  looks  at  night  and  morning, 
and  which,  as  she  gazes  at  it  here  again,  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  her  own  drawing-room,  brings  the  big  tears  well- 
ing from  her  eyes. 

"  So  patiently,  so  laboriously  executed ! "  says  Charles 
Barnard,  "  as  I  overheard  an  artist  remark  when  he  was 
looking  at  it  the  other  day  in  the  printseller's ;  and 
then  he  turned  round  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  asked  if  she 
knew  the  artist.  If  you  had  only  seen  her  look  of 
pride,  Lucy,  as  she  replied,  *  He's  my  son ! '  and  then 
added,  on  being  congratulated  upon  having  a  son  so 
great,  '  He's  a  good  boy,  sir ;  that's  best.' ' 

The  door  opens,  and  Mary  ushers  in  two  strangers. 
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"  Ben  !  "  and  Lucy  rushes  up  to  him.  "  And  this  is 
your  wife  ? — we  heard  you  were  married;"  and  she 
puts  out  her  hand  kindly. 

Tears  start  to  the  eyes  of  the  little,  blushing  wife. 

"  Miss  Harcourt,  don't  ye  know  me  ] " 

It  is  many  years  since  Lucy  has  heard  herself  called 
Miss  Harcourt;  but  she  would  have  known  that  voice 
anywhere,  even  if  it  had  not  spoken  her  old  name. 

"  Dear  Sally  ! "  and  there  is  a  warm  embrace. 

"  We're  come  back,  Ben  and  I ;  and  he'll  never  go  to 
sea  again.  The  Squire  wrote  to  say  Ben  might  have 
Maylands.  I've  always  hoped  I  should  see  you  again, 
and  Dr.  Barnard.  I've  needed  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
but  it's  come  at  last ! " 


THE   END. 
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